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Art. VI 1 1 . — The Ancient History of the Sues: Canal from 
the times of the Ancient Egyptian Kings. 

{Pead i^tk April iQiS-) 

I. 

The present war, especially the development that has taken place 
in it since Turkey joined the war, has drawn fresh 
IntrodoctioD. attention of the civilized world to the Suez Canal 
which forms the hig^hway hetw^cen Europe and 
India. At such a time, the ancient history of the c.ui.il should interest 
many. The modern Suez Canal was constructed during ihe latter half 
of the last century. So, the title of the paper, vin., ** the Ancient His- 
tory of the Suez Canal*' mf y, perhaps, .seem a little strange. But it is 
known, that there existed long before the Christian era, a great an- 
cient canal which connected the Mediterranean Sea with the Red Sea, 
just as the modern .Suez Canal does. The position of that ancient 
Canal was, in nearly half its course, well nigh near, and parallel to, 
the modern Suez Canal. It was specially so at the .Suez end of it. So 
the old canal also may properlj be called the .Suez Canal. The object 
of this paper is to give a .short history and account of that canal. 

As a Parsec student, J take an interest in the ancient history of the 
Persians. So, during my visit of Europe in 1889, to 
My visit of some attend the 8th Oriental Congre.ss which met at 
of the centres of Stockholm in that year, I managed to see .some of 
activi^ ^ ^Europe prominent places connected w’^ith Ihe his- 

and Africa. tory of tlie Acha;men»ans. .Some of them are place.s 

of interest during the present war. 

One of such places was Constantinople with the Dardanelles or the 
Hellespont and the beautiful Bosphorus, to cross which for his inva-‘ 
sidh of Scythia— the Saka ot the Behistun Inscriptions (I, 6),^ the mcxl- 
ern Russian country betw'een the Danube and the Don— Darius had put 
up a bridge. As said by Herodotus,® Darius commemorated this event 
by erecting two columns there with inscriptions in Persian and Greek. 

The next important places I visited were Athens and the classical 
battlefield of Marathon, where one of the 15 decisive battles of the world, 
referred to by Creasy®, was fought, a baUle which occupied the same 

Dr. H. C. Tolman’s Guide to the Old Penaan Inhcriptionw, p i iB ; Spieftel'ff limcriptions, 
S ; Oppert, p. 34. 

» Bk. IV, 87 , 

® Fifteen Decisive Battles by Swr Edwin Creasy. 
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place in ancient history as the battle of Tours (A.D. 732) in later history 
Had Darius won at Marathon, the whole of Europe would have, 
perhaps, as said by Professor Max Muller, become Zoroastrian, just 
as, had Abdul Rehman won at Tours, the whole of Europe would have 
become Mahomedan^. 

The third set of places, which 1 look an interest in, were in Egypt, 
the ruins of the old town of Memphis and the Isthmus of Suez. It was 
from Cairo that I had gone to the town of Suez, and from there, I had 

about 10 miles’ ride towards the site of the old and the modern canals. 

• 

Egypt has been held, since very' ancient times, to be the principal 

^ highway of commerce between Europe and India. So, 

Egypt.the great . . „ , . , 

highway of great conquerors, who aimed atone 

commerce be- kiryd or another of World-empire, thought of conquer- 
tween ^ Europe it. The ancient Greeks and Romans, the ancient 

£Lnd ^ 

Persians and the Macedonians, all tried to possess it. 
Great Invaders of India, like Darius the Great and Alexander the Great, 
first thought of conquering Egypt and then India. Napoleon Bona- 
parte, that semi-Alexander, who thought of conquering India, thought 
of conquering it. 

II. 

We learn from vMrious ancient authors and old travellers, that canals 
existed in many countries long beiore the Christian 
Anciem^^nals : Ancient China had its inland artificial navigation 

by means of canals. The Imperial Canal in China, 
which was completed in 1229, was 1,000 miles long and took about 
40 days to navigate from one end to another. It v\ as 30 ells (about 37ift.) 
in width. Instead of locks, as in the present canals, it had a system of 
sluices at which boats were hoisted up. Marco Polo thus describes this 
great canal of China : “You must understand that the Emperor 
hath caused a water-communication to be made from this city to Cam- 
baluc in the shape of a wide and deep channel dug between stream and 
stream, between lake and lake, forming, as it were, a great river* on 
which large vessels can ply. And thus there is a communication all the 
way from this city of Caiju to Cambaluc ; so that great vessels 
with their loads can go the whole way. A level road also exists, 
for the earth dug from those channels has been thrown up so as to 
form an embanked road on either side.”*^ 

Col. Yule, quotes Rashiuddin to say, that “ Kiibia.i caused the sides 
of the embankments to be rivetted with stone.s, in order to prevent the 

■■■■'■ ~~~ — V 

^ Mahommedanisot by Revd. Robinson, p. 7. 

- The Book of Ser Marco Polo, translated b> Sir Henrj Yule (1903), Vol. II, pp. 174-75. 
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^Arth g^iving way. Along the side of the canal runs the high road to 
Machin, extending for a space of 30 days’ journey, and thiis has been 
paved throughout, so that travellers and tin ir animfils may get along 

during the rainy season without sinking in the mud 

Shops, taverns and villages line the road on both sides, so that duelling 
succeeds dwelling without intermission throughout the whole space of 
40 days’ journey. 

According to the Avesta and Pahlavi books of the Parsees, canals 
. existed in ancient Iran from the early times of the 

Canals in Persia. Peshdridian dynasty. Minocheher (Mfinushchihar) 
was the king of the dynasty, u ho is credited with 
the work of canals and such ^nher irrigation works in Mesopo- 
tamia, the country of the Kuphrates and the Tigris, which is now ruled 
over by I'lnke), and where the modern famous Iirigation Kngineer, .Sir 
James Wilcox, made a long survey, a few )ears ago, to n^store the 
country to iis former j^rosperous state. 

The Bundehesh, in its ch.ipter on rivers says : “ The sources of the 
Frit (the Euphrates) river are from the frontier of Arftm, they feed upon 
it in Surist^tn, and it Hows to the Dijiat (the 7 'igris) , and of this Frit 
it is that they produce iirigation over the land It is declaied that 
Manushchihar excavated the sounes, and cast b.ick the water all to 
one plaic, as it sajsthus * 1 reverence the Frit, full of fish, which 
Manushchihar excavated for the benefit of his own soul and he seized 
tin. water and gave to drink,’ ” * 

The Pahlavi Mlnokkerad'*, Zadsparam and the ninkard also 
refer to the irrigation works of the ancient Irani.ins. 

MirKond’’, in his Rozat-us-.Safa, speaks of king Minocheher as 
one who had dug a canal in connection with the Kuphrates. His 
statenumt corroborates the Pahlavi Bundehesh. 

Not only has Egypt been the ancient highway of commerce with 

• Mesopotamia, but it has also been a country of 

^ ancient canals. According to Herodotus, .Seso'itris 

Land of C/analSa 1 

(Ramses 1 1 ), was the first Egyptian King, who 

supplied a large number of canals to Egypt. “The entire face ot (he 

country was changed ; for whereas Egypt had formerly been a region , 

suited both for horses and carriages, henceforth it became entirely unfit 

^ litd, p. 175, n. jt, 

- Chapter XX, loii, West, S. B, E , Vol V, p 78 

’ Chapter XXVII, 44 ; S. B E., Vol XXIV. p 6a. 

* ihapter XII, 3-4. S B. G . XLVII, p. 134 

^ Book VII, Chapter I. 39-30, S. B. E , Vol. XLVII, p. 11, 

" Mirkhond* s Rauzat-us-Safa, translated by Shea, pp. 186167 
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for either. Though a flat country throughout its whole extent, it is n6w 
unfit either for horse or carriage, being cut up* by the canals, which 
are extremely numerous and run in all directions. The king’s object 
was to supply Nile water to the inhabitants of the towns situated in the 
mid-country, and not lying upon the river.” ^ 

According to Herodotus, it was after this introduction of numerous 
canals that Sesostris “ made a division of the soil of Egypt among 
the inhabitants, assigning square plots of ground of equal size to 
all.”“ He was, as it were, the first founder or introducer of .a 
Town-Planning Act. Herodotus thought, that it was “ from this 
practice, that Geometry first came to be known in Egypt, whence 
it passed into Greece.” * We know that the proverb-like words, 
“ There is no royal road to learning,” were derived from the words of 
Euclid used in 'Egypt, while going over a special royal route to tlie 
palace, in conversation with one of its kings, who asked him to 
devise some method of learning Geometry shortly or easily. He said 
in reply : “ There is no royal road to learn Geometry.” 

The Suez Canal, which forms the subject proper of this paper, was 
one of such canals in Egypt. Of all the Egyptian canals, this canal 
has, under different names in the different parts of its length, a long 
history of nearly 4,000 years. The history of this canal must begin 
with the history or with an account of the Isthmus of Suez, on a 
part of which the ancient canal was dug and on which the modern 
canal runs. 


III. 

The Physical Geography of the Isthmus of Suez shows, that the 
Isthmus was, at one time, covered with sea-water. 

The Isthmus of The seas on both the sides— the Mediterranean and 
d^gra p h r c — gradually receded and an Isthmus was 
condition. formed. The attempts of Man have, therefore, 

tried to restore the country to, as it were, its original 
primitive natural state. In old historic times, the Red Sea ondea, not 
at Suez as at present, but higher up at Serapium, where a gulf, 
called the Gulf of HeropoHte, was formed. I give, at the end of 
this paper, a map of the canal, as reproduced from the one given 
by M. Menant in his “ StCjle de Chalouf.” The plan shows, not 
only the position of a large part of the present canal, but also the posi- 
tion of the old canals of the Egyptian Neco and Persian Darius. 
The gulf is shown on this map. When the waters of the Red Sea 

‘ Herodotus, Bk. 11 ., io8. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. II, p. 178. r 

» Jlnd,s Bk II, T09. Vol II. p. 17s- 

* Jhui, 
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receded, the g^ulf gradually turned into a lake. This lake is, what is 
now known as, the Bitter Lake and is situated well nigh in t}ie middle.^ 
of the canal. Between this lake, which was once a gulf, and the 
Red Sea, there remained for .some time a nxirrow water-way, but that 
also was filled up subsequently. By the process of evaporation, and 
by gradual reclamation b\ the sand of the surrounding slippery banks 
and by the sand brought in there by the waves, the lake bee nine 
shallow and shallower. An occasional big sea-wave from the Red Sea, 
raised at high tide by the force of winds, loreed itself towards the lake 
and added to its depth ; but the more frequctit process of ivaporation 
and natural reclamation did its w'ork, and made the lake shallow% The 
alternatt‘ strata of sandj soil and some marine anim«Us show the 
allernaie continuation of this state of affairs in ancieiu times. 

Coming to Instorical limes, w’o find that the site of the canal, 
more than once formed an isthmus. It w’as an isthmus in the time 
of the very early kings ot Kgypt. Then, in the timi‘ of Neco, its 
pli\sk'o-geographicat state w^as changed and it w.is no longer a 
perfect isthmus. Then ag.'un, in the time of Darius I of the 

hi^imenian kings of Persia, it assumed the form of a sU.iit or a canal. 
Then again it reverted It* its ancient natural position of an isthmus. 
I'hus Trajan, the Roman king, is said to have again tried to turn its 
geogniphical condition. Thus attempts were more than once made 
to turn tfie isthmus into a strait or canal, though not alvv,i}s success- 
fullv 


Stral^o, while defending Homer against the i rilit isms made in his 
time, doubting the truth ot the poet’s sUitements, 
J he Isthmus of excuses some of the statements, on the ground of their 
“fictions, — not the offspring of ignorance, -- hut 
for the sake ol giving pleasure .ind enjo3ment” \ 
atid justifies others as true. Among the latter class is included the 
statement, that Homer’s iSIenelaus “ went h\ sea to Lthiopia.” ^ 
He^savs “ Thev w'ho assert that Menelaus went In si a to Ethiopia, 
tell us he di'vcted liis course, past C^'idi/ into the Indian ocean ; * 
with w'hteh, >.iy the}, the long duration of liis wanderings agrees, since 
he did not arrive tliere till the eighth year. Others, that he parsed 
through the isthmus ^ which enters the Arahi.iiF (iulf ; and others 


^ Bk. I Chap li. JO Hamilton .tnd F.'ikoniT s TransUilion (1S54), Vol. I, p 59 
“ Ch.Hp. II, -51, p Oo 

“That is to that he made the enbre cireu.t ot Africa, st.'irUnjj from Caidi/, and 

doubhn^' tlie Cape of Good II<*pe Such was the opinion of Crates Mcneiaut left the 

.Mediterrni an and entered the Atlantic, whence he toiild eas}l> tr.avel bv sea into Ethiopia." 
(/AiiAi. s) 

* “ The Isthmus of Sue'/. This isthmus thc> supposed to be covered b> the .sea, as Strabe 
explains further on " n .0) 
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RfT^ain, through one of the canals As to the navigation 

of the isthmus, or one of the canals, if it had been related by Homer 
himself, we should have counted it a myth, but as he does not relate it, 
we regard it as entirely extravagant and unworthy of belief. We say 
unworthy of belief, because at the time of the Trajan war no canal ^ 
was in existence. It is recorded that Sesostris, who had planned the 
formation of one, apprehending that the level of the sea was too high 
to admit of it, desisted from the undertaking.” “ 

1 n another place, * Strabo, while saying that Homer was in ignor- 
ance of Egypt, Libya (Africa), the risings of the Nile and the Isthmus 
(Isthmus of Suez), speaks of it (the isthmus) as “ separating the Red 
Sea from the Egyptian Sea.” Here we find that he speaks of the 
Mediterranean as the Egyptian Sea. 

According to Strabo the shortest route across Egypt was towards 
Heroopolis (near Suez), to which from Pelusium 
The ancient route (branch of the Nile) is the shortest road (between the 

Hir°oioliP*?n elr ‘’“a'')-” Heroopolis is spoken of as “ situated 
Suez). if' recess of the Arabian Gulf which is on the 

side ol the Nile.”"’ “Arabian Gulf” is here 
another name of the Erythram Sea, now known as the Red Sea. The 
modern Bay of Suez w«is the ancient bay ot Heroopolis.*’ 

IV. 

We will now see, what the ancient classical authors have said about 
this ancient w.iter way. Before we proceed to do 
Classical Authors. so, in order to follow the old nomenclature about 
the seas, let us note that the two seas were 
variously n.imed by the ancients. 

The canal connected the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. The 
Mediterranean Sea was known among the ancients 

The ancient names .js, the Northern Se.i, while the Red Sett was 
of the two seas con^ . .1 t .11- ^1 

nected by the canal. ot as the Southern Sea or the Erythr^aen 

.Sea.' The Red Sea is spoken of by Ar.ib writers 
as DaryA-i-Kal/oum )• called from the name 

^ Th.it IS to s.i) , the canal on the Isthmus ol Suc7 connecting the Meclitei r.inean with the 
Red Se.n 

Strabo, Bk I, Chap. J I, Ilrimilton and Falconer’s Translation, \ ol 1 , pp, 60-61 
‘ Bk, VII, Ch.ip. Ill, 6 Hamilton and Falconer's Translation. \ol I, p 458 
' Bk. XVI. Chap. II, 30. Hamilton and Falconer’s Translation, Vol III, p 176 
* /biii, XVI, Chap. IV, 2, p i8q Vitir also /bui, XVII, Chap III, io, p 291. " The recess 
ot the Arabian Gult ” is the Gulf of Sue/ (^Ibid, p 291, n i) 

*’ Ibiflj Vol 111., p. 203, 11 3 * 

’ Herodotus, Bk II, 158 Rawhnson’s Herodotus, Vol. 11 , p 244 
' The Oriental Geogr.aph> ot Ebn Haukal b> Ousley viKcm.), p | 
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of the city of Kiilzoum situated on the wCvSi coast of the Red Sea on the 
south of Sue/, ^ The Mediterranean Sea is spoken of by Ai-iib Gep- 
graphers as Daryft-i-Roum )• 

Though Herodotus speaks of Sesosiri«s. as the first Egyptian king 
Herodotus gave a number of canais to the Egyptians, he 

does not, like Pliny, as wt‘ will see later on, credit 
him with a first .iltempt for the canal conirecling the Red and the 
Mediterranean seas. He attributes the first attempt to Neco or Necos, 
the son of I'saniinetichus He sa\s ; “This IVince w.is lire first to attempt 
the construction of the canal to the Rtd Sea. a work completed 
afterward b\ Darius the Pei'sian, — the len},»ih of w'hich is four days* 
ioLirn* V, .ind the width such ,is to admit of two M'iiciaes being rowed 
along It abreast The water is derived from the Nile, wbitb the canal 
leri\e.s a Hale ibo\e the city of Bubastis, near Patumfis, tlie Arabian 
tow'ii, being continued tli me until it joins the Red Sea At first il is 
carried along the Arabian side of the Egyptian plain, as far as the chain 
ol bills opposite Memphis, wdiereby the pl.rin is bounded, and in which 
lit the great stone quarries , here it skirls the base of the hills running in 
a direction from wvst to east ; after whicli it turns, and enters a narrow 
pass, trending southw\'irds from this point until it enters the Ar.ihian 
Gulf. From the noiihei n sea to that which is called the southern or 
Erythra^n,'' the shortest .ind quiikest passage, which is franr Mount 
Casius, the houndar) between Eg\pt and Syria, to the Gull of Arabia, is 
.1 distance of e\,icll\ one thousand furlongs But the way by the canal 
is \ei'y inucli longer, on account of the trookedness of its course. A 
bundled and twent\ tbviusanJ ot the Egyptians, employed upon the work 
in the reign of Net os, lost their lives in making the evtavation He at 
lengtli desisted from hi*, undertaking, in consequence of an oracle which 
warned liiin ‘ that he wms labtiuring fi>r the barbarian. ’ The Egyp- 
li.ins I rill b\ the n.ime of lMrb»irians all such «is speak a language 
different from their owm Necos, when he gave up the construction of 
^le can.il, turned all his thoughts to w’ar. ” ‘ 


HerodiMus refers to tlic ahtnesaid attempt of Nec o later on also.'' 
He also refers again to the siuiesslul attempt of Darius. Referring to 
the Arabian Gulf, be s.i\s, that therein, “Darius conducted the canal 
W'hich he m.idc from the Nile.”'* 

^ //>///. Map in the front, and also p 

Ihul, p 6 
'J'he Red Sea 

0f Herodotus, Bk II. Rawlins4>n‘s Ilerodolus, Vol II, pp 

* Bk IV, 42 Rawlinson's Hcrodotuh, Vol 111. p. 3. 

^ Ibid IV, P- 3* 
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The statement of Herodotus about the successful attempt of Darius 
must be taken as authoritative, because he speaks of what he himself 
saw. He was in Egypt about 30 years after the death of Darius, and he 
saw the canal working. He speaks of the canal in the present tense. 

Aristotle was the first to say that Sesostris had planned a canal over the 
land of the Isthmus of Suez. According to him, his 
Aristotle, (Sesostris’) plan was to connect the Mediterranean 
and the Red Seas via the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 
He wanted to take advantage of the river Nile for nearl}" half the 
distance and then to connect the Red Sea with the Pelusiac branch of 
the Nile. 

Strabo^, in his account of Eg>pt (Book XVI J), while speaking oi 
canals, thus refers to the Suez Caiiril : There is 

Strabo. another canal also, which empties itselt into the Red 

Sea, or Arabian Gulf, near (he cit} Arsincx*, whiclh 
some call Cleopatris. It flows through the Ritter Lakes, as they are 
called, which were bitter fornierly, but when the above-mentioned canal 
was cut, the bitter quality was altered b\ their junction with the river, 
and at present they contain excellent fish, and abound with aquatic 
birds. 

“ The canal was first cut by Sesostris before the Trojan times, but 
according to other writers, by the son’ of Psammiticus, xvho onl> began 
the work, and afterwards died , lastlv, Darius the first, succeeded to the 
completion of the undertaking, but he desisted from continuing the work, 
when it was nearly finished, influenced b) an erroneous opinion that 
the level of (he Red Sea was higher than Eg-vpt, and that if the whole 
of the intervening isthmus were cut through, (he tounir\ would beovei- 
flowed by the sea. Tlie Ptolemaic kings, however, did cut through it, 
and placed locks upon the canal, so that they sailed, w hen the) pleased, 
without obstruction into the outer se.i, and hack again (mto the canal). 

. . . . “ Near Arsinoe are situated in the recess of the Arabian 

Gulf tow'ards Egvpt, Heroopolis and Cleopatris ; harbours, suburbs, 
many canals and lakes are also near. There also is the Pha- 
groriopolite Nome, and the cit) ol Phagroriopolis. The canal v\ hich 
empties itself into the Red Sea, begins xU the village Ph.accusa, to 
which the village of Philon is contiguous. The canal is 100 cubits 
broad, and its depth sufficient to float a vessel of large burden. These 
places are near the apex of the Delta.” 


‘ Bk. XVII, Chapter 1 , 25 Hamilton and Falconer’s Translation. Vol HI. pp ^ 43 ’^* * 
* It IS the modern Suez {Jbtd. p. 243, n. al. 

® Pharaoh Necho {Jhid. p 244. ft- *)• 
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Dioiloru’^ Soculus, w ho lived in the first centur>" before Christy thus 
refeis to the ainal : “ They have made a canal .of 
^Diodorus Secu- communication which goes from the Pelusiiic Gulf to 
the Red Sea. Necos, son of Psammeticus com- 
ment od it (and) Darius* king of Persia, continued the work ; but he 
stopped it, following the advice of some Kngineers, who told him, that on 
digging the ground, he will Inundate Egypt wdiich w^as found to be 
lower than the Red Sea. Ptohmiy 11. did not let the enterprise to be 
finished, hut lie got placed over the most fa\ourable place in the canal, 
some ver\ higeniously contrixed b.irriers or sluice^ wduch they open 
when they wmiiL to pass thiough and shut afterwards immediately. It 
is fiM thi" reason that the river takes the name of Ptolemy in the 
can:d wiilvh empties itself in the sea at the pl.a'e w’here the city of 
Arsmoc 


PilDV. 


PIin\, w'hiU‘ describing the (ieography of the 
gulfs of the Red Sea, thus speaks on the subject of 
I lie canal 

VVe ih<‘n come to the n.ition of the T>ri, and llie port of the Danci, 
hoiu winch place an attempt has been made to form *i n.ivigable canal 
to llie roer Nile, at the spot wdiere it enters the Delta previousi} 
inemioned, the disianci Ixetween the river and the Red Sea being 
siMv-tv\o miles Thix w as x onleniplated first of all by Scsostris, king 
of i'-g\ pt, aiterw^ards b\ Darius, king of the Persians, and still later 
bv Ptolemv 11,'“ w ho alst> made a canal, one hundred feel in W'idth 
end loit\ deep, extending a distance of thlrty-sc\en miles and a half, as 
far a^ the l^ittcr Springs Me w'as deterred from piocveding an;y 
furthei wall this work hv apprehensiDiis of an inundation, upon 
finding iha< the Red Se.i was thic-e cubits ‘ higher than the land in 
the inu rioi oi Egypt ^ome writers, liowexer, do not allege this as the 
cause, Init -..ly ili<it his reasiin was, a tear lest, in consequence of 
introducing ilie sea, the w Oer of the Nile might lie spoilt, that being the 
onh soun I ttom wliu b the Egyptians obtain wMler lor drinking 
• \ll Ml*' t la' deal authors, named <dxne, ha\e begun with llie names of 
eithei Sesostris ( Raineses 1 1 ) or Neco. But, as said 
h\ Sn* Cl. Wilkinson, the ruins on the bank of the old 
canal show , that llie canal alrcs'id} existed in sonic 
form in the time of Raineses II. That being the case, 
the name cif Seti 1, who ruled before Ramoses II, is 


The oniiSNtoi ol 
tlie name M Seti 1 
by Classical 
Writers, 


^ I mv Trnnslaiion from the f'nmch Tran .l.ition of M L’M>bc‘ Terra<«son <* 75 ';) Tome 
Premier pp S4-5's l>iodor'is Stvnlu-, Livre I, Sevtum I, XIX Thin portion of i>iodoru«4 
IS refer* ed to oy other writers as Hk. I, 

• ‘ Ptoleir' l'*hiladelphus. svm Ptolemy Soter or Lagides * 

4i feet 

‘ Pltnv, N.'*tuial llistorx, ItL \ i, Chap, .u, BosUnk aiui Riley \ Translation. V'ol. 11, p. q*. 
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suggested on the authority of recent discoveries as that of the first Egyp- 
tian king, who may have possibly built at least a part of the canal. 
M. Maspero refers to a monument of this kind.^ 


The summary of 
the different state- 
ments of the 
u liferent Classical 
Authors. 


We see from the above statements of the different 
Classical authors, that they vary, as to who it was 
who first successfully completed the canal. Their 
different statements can be summed up as 
follows : — 


Herodotus. — (a) Ncco (about B, C. 615) attempted the construc- 
tion of the canal. About 12,000 Egyptians died on the 
work. At last he desisted from further work in consequence 
of an oracle which said that he was labouring for the 
barbarian. 4 


(^) Darius completed the canal, of which ihc length was 4 days^ 
journey, and width sufficient to admit two triremes abreast. 
The water of the Nile was admitted at Bubastis. 


Aristotle. — Sesostris planned the can.il. 

Strabo. — (a) Sesostris (Ramescs 11) planned it. 

(/>) Some said Neco began it, but died before completing it. 

(r) Darius succeeded to complete it, but desisted to open it on 
account of the erroneous opinion that the level of the Red Sea 
was higher th<in the land of Egypt. 

{d) Ptolemian kings cut it, using locks to prevent inundation from 
the Red .Sea. 


Diodorus .Seculus.- -(a) Neco commenced It. 

(/i') Darius continued it, but desisted through fear, lest the Red 
Sea, being higher in level, may run o\er the countr\. 

(c) I’tolemy II finished it with sluices. From his name tin canal 
is called Ptolemy’s canal. ‘ 

Pliny — (a) .Sesostris contempl.ited it. 

{b) Then Darius contemplated it. 

(r) Ptolemy made the canal 100 feet in width, 40 feet in depth, 37 J 
miles in length. But he was deterred from opening it 
through the fear of («) inundating the country and (b) spoil- 
ing the water of the Nile. 

^ " l^n monument du temps dcSeti ler nous montre le canal en d< 5 s. a\ant Kamesis II. 

ILstoire Ancienne des Peuples de TOwnt par Maspero, beptjt^mme edition of 1905, p. ?7o. n, 7, 
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V 

AH the vestii:;^ci> of th^ canal^>f Darius, leterred to hy Herodotus, Strabo 
inci Duxloius, having beui lost, some began to doubt 
Doubts on the the statenunts For c\ iinpk though Hvu lotus hits 
thes^tement ot stated tint Duius hid built the canal, sub- 

Herodotus siqucnt 4 1 issu il mUiors, though admitting that he 

built It, <iddcd, tint lu desisted from nniiple^iiig it 
through some It u ot inund itinp the uuntiv with the vv itei oi tin Nile 
\giin, as I lie is iSr^l, tlu triiislitois of Strabo H imilton ind 
Fall onci — s ud \bout i ivniurv ift^r Nci^ho Dinas, tlu son of 

Hvm ispcs m uk tht undeit iking but desisted imdvi tlu 1 »1 sl impres- 
sion th it ilu lt\c] ol tilt Red St i v n higli i tb m tb it of tlu Mtditer- 
rant in 

\s i) ilu qutsiion who vvi the vciv Inst king ol I gvpt who 
The dutrgence hr^t du^ tlu Sut/ C mil voniplilth 01 to speak 
befwten Hero more torittllv who Inst coinplt ted thi tonntdion 

wMrrs**^*!ind'* the int in st is tlu stiitt- 

so t iMtd iliffuul nunts oi diihitnl tl issit il stliolus v it\ is seen 
ties I xpl lined ibovt 

Sir I (1 Wilkins Ml thus cvplinisthe divtrgenieol stiUminls — 
“Iltiotlitus si\s\t4o(oi \teos) btgin tlu tan il, ind Strabo ittii- 
bults It to Psnnnntuus his son’ but tht luins on its bnii ^ show that 
u ilr idv t isttd m tlu tniu of Rtintscs 11 ind th it Ilu siikmtnt of 
\nstollt Sti ibo ind Plinv, wlio istiibt its i oninu lU t nu nt it It ist to 
Scsosliis IS font Jt tl on i K t Ihitiioni its s md} sitt it would it quire 
irtqut m rt -V \c i\ Uing is \ti\ tMdtnl uu! tlu st sutttssivt opti itions 
mi li iM gntn to tlu dilTeitnl king b\ whom tht\ wiit ptiloinud 
^he tude ol Lomm nan^ tlu t nil It isttrliinl> iiuonsisttnt to 
sunposc lint th I gvpli ms (who oi ill llit ptopk Ind tht ,^rt lit st 
t \p4>i it nt t# ni miking i unis, ind who even to tlu lilt time ol Ntro, 
^ntit tht people tonsuUed iboul cutting through tlu isthmus of 
Corinth I uti n) sliould ln\t bttn obliged to w iit loi its tompletion 
till tht u cession Ol tlu Ptokmits Tlu iutlu>iit> ol Htiodotus 
sufTiees to prove h it it w is (ompkted in his tinu to tlu Red St i , and 
the monuments of Reiiusts at .1 town on its b inks piovt tb it it existed 
m Ills reign \eio iinv hivt distontinutd the rt-optning of it, 
D luus m IV h ue compli Ud it, is Herodotus st ites, both lurt (Book 11, 
ii;8) and in Book 1\, Chip «ind itmijhnt bet n rt -opened ind 
impioved by tlu Ptokmits and ig un b\ tht Ar ibs 

Tht G<»oj?raphv of Str lb ir-inst it«^ b> Il imiUon ind I iltoncr ( i8(;4) p 61 n ? 

Riwlmson's IleroJotv s \ 1 II p ^4/ n a , 

Or Ramses II 
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' The so-called M^nant also meets the doubts raised on the 

d i tti c u 1 1 y of ground of the want of sufficient engineering skill in 
sluifes. time of Darius. He says : 


“ When we can prove to-day the existence of great works of canaliza- 
tion which have been accomplished since the 20th century before Jesus 
Christ in Egypt and Chaldea, one cannot say that the engineers of the 
time of Darius did not know the process of the sluices.”^ 


Some Classical writers subsequent to Herodotus said, that Darius 
The so called canal unfinished on account of the difficulty 

of the level of the Red Sea being higher than that of 
the land where the canal ran. The same difficulty is 
said to have, later on, deterred Ptolemy from 
The^difficulty was not real, and even if it existed, 
it was one which could be easily surmounted in those times which 
were not without their irrigation experts. Wilkinson thus disposes ot 
this supposed difficulty. 


difficulty of Darius 
in the matter of 
the level. 

completing it. 


The difference of 13 feet between the lev cK ol the Red Sea and 
Mediterranean is now proved to be an error. Plin> says, that Ptolemy 
desisted from the work, finding the Red Sea was 3 cubits (4^ feet) 
higher than the land of Egypt ; but, independent of our knowing that it 
was already finished in Herodotus’ time, it is obvious that a people ac- 
customed to sluices, and every contrivance necessary for water of various 
levels, would not be deterred b} this, or a far greater, difference 
in the height of the sea and the Nile, and Diodorus expressly states that 
sluices were constructed at its mouth. If so, these were on account of 
the different levels, which varied materially at high and low Nile, and at 
each tide, of 5 to 6 feet, in the Red Sea, and to prevent the sea- water 
from tainting that of the canal. The city of Eels, Pliagroriopolis, was 
evidently founded on its banks to insure the maintenance of the canal. 
The place of the sluices appears to be traceable near Suez, where a 
channel in the rock has been cut, to form the mouth of the canal.”'* 

We saw above, that according to different Classical authors,* the Red 
Sea was connected by different kings with the Medi- 
of ^ terranean through the Nile. But it was not at the 

different places. same place on the Nile that the different kings con- 

nected the canal with the river. Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
says on this point : 


^ Lorsque nous pouvons constater aujourd’hui les grands tra\au\ de canalisation qut ont 
accomplis d(^s le XX si» 5 cle av J. C. en J^gjpt et en Cnaldife, on ne saurait dire que les' 
ing^meurs del'dpoque de Darius ne connaissaient pa>s les proc<!*df*< dcs ocluses ? (La StMe dST 
Chalouf, p. to). 

‘■'•Sir J. Wilkinson m Rawlinson’s Herodotiw, Vol II, p. 24 j. n. 4 
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** The commencement of the Red Sea Canal was indifferent places at 
various periods. In the time of Herodotus, it left the Felusiac branchy 
a little above Bubastls ;.it was afterwards supplied with * water by the 
Amnis Trajanus, which left the Nile at Babylon ( near old Cairo), and 
the portion of it that remains now bepfins a short distance from Bel- 
bays, which is about ii miles south of Buhastis. Strabo must be 
wrong in saying it was at Phacusa, which is too low down the 
stream.” ^ 

VI. 

T^l us hero take a brief look into the history of the ancient ruling 
The dynasties of ^gypt, so that wc may thereby better 

the different build> understand the times of the different builders and 
srs and repairers, repairers of the Canal. Leaving aside the very remote 
Sin kin^s periods, Egypt was governed, about 2,000 years be- 

fore the Christian era, by a line of kings, known as 
“ the Shepherd Kings, who belonged to the shepherd tribes that had 
gotie to Egypt from Chaldea and Plneneci«a. They founded the 17th 
dynasty of the rulers of Egypt. Rameses 1 1 , supposed to be known 
as Sesostfis-^y the Greeks, ruled in the 14th century before Christ. He 
belonged to'M|he 19111 dynasty. He is said io have made an attempt 
to convert tboMedilcrranean and the Red seas via a branch of the Nile, 
but failed. Neco, who was more successful in building the canal, ruled 
in Egypt in the 7th century B. C. His canal began at Bubastis and 
finished at HtTOopolis upto which the Red .Sea then ran. His canal is 
said to have still left some traces of its existence. 

'I'he Persians formed the 27th ruling dynasty of Egypt. Cyrus the 
Great, who fought against, and subdued, Cra\sus of 

dvIattvin'^E'Jvnr enraged iigainst Aincsis II, of Egypt, 

y syp * because he had sympathised with Croesus. So, 
his son Camb^ses, who was known by the Egyptians as Mesutrft 
Kambathet, invaded Eg>pl, to avenge the wrong done to his father. 
He conquered Eg>'pl and became the first king of the 27th dynasty. 
The ancient town of Camhysu, situated on the Gulf of Su6z, derived its 
name for Cambysos, because he founded the city to keep there the 
invalids of his ainiy.® His policy in Egypt w^as, like that of his father 
Cyrus, that of toleration. He got his name written in the cartouche, a 
fact svmbolising his sovereignty. After him, there ruled in Egypt his 
successors, Darius, Xerxes, .\rtaxerxes; Darius II (Darius Nothas), 
ArUixerxes 11 . The Egyptians then overthrew the Persian rule and 

Sir J. Wilkinson in Rawlinson's Hmidotus. Vol. 11 . p. Mi* 4* 

A ^ A Hurtory of the Eg^ypttan peiiple by Budge, p. 144. Vide pp. 144*40, for the Pcniiaw Imigt 
of 

“ Pliny's Bk. VI, Cnap .'j? Bostock and Rile's TranHiation, Vol. II, p, 04. 
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became independent. After a few years, Artaxerxes III (Ochus), re- 
conquered Egypt in 340 B. C. Then, Alexander the Great defeated his 
successor Darius and conquered Egypt. Afterwards during the rule 
of the Romans, during the reign of Anastasius I (A. D. 491 to 518), 
the Persians again invaded Egypt (A. D. 502-5), but they did not 
remain there long. On being paid a ransom, they restored Egypt to 
\nastasius. 

Mr. Dalton, while speaking of the influence of Persian Art upon the 
Western Byzantine Empire, says that “ the Persians 
were the middlemen who traded with the Farther 
tween^^the West introduced figured silk textiles into the 

and the East. Byzantine Empire.”^ But, it seems, that Persia 

supplied its people as middlemen in trade even 
before the flourishing times of the Byzantine Empire. 

Darius the Great, had a great hand in making Persians the middle- 
. j I j- trade with the Farther East. He was the 

anus an n la. Persian monarch who aimed at the advance- 

ment of the knowledge of Geography during his \arious military ex- 
peditions. He had ordered his admiral, Scylax, to sail down the Indus 
from Cashmere and Punjab to the Arabian Sea anjl then to sail 
across the coast to Persia. This exploring naval expedition seems to 
have had for its object the development of trade between India and the 
We.st. 

Thus, it is natural that Darius, wanting to develop trade between 
the East and , the West, should undertake thevork of a great canal 
in his newly conquered country of Egypt. 


Some writers .say, that Ptolemy II (about B. C. 270) was the first 
Egyptian king, who completed the canal. We 

Ptolemies. from our above examination of the statements of 

Ptolemy II. . ... 

old C lassical authors, that this is not correct. As said 

.by M. M^^nant, he only repaired the canal which had fallen out of use 
by being filled up with silt. There was a further change before his 
time in the geographical condition of that part of the Red Sea, and that 
change had led to its disuse. When Queen Cleopatra (about B. C. 30) 
wanted to take her ships down the Red Sea through the canal, she could 
not do so, as the canal was silted up. 


I'he canal, as completed by Darius and repaired 

The Romans. ptolemy II (Ptolemy Philadelphus) and by some 

The Canal in the ;; / rir- * • / 1 • .1 J i 

times of Trajan subsequent rulers of Egypt, existed in the times of 

and Hadrian. the Roman Emperors Trajan (A. D. 98-117) and 
Hadrian (A. D. 117-138). t 


Byzantine Art and Archaeolog'>, "• by O. M. Dalton, p. 54. 
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The canal, which was open til! the lime of the Roman occupation of 
.. r«, Kj^vpt, was latterly silted. The silt was removed and 

canal in the times repaired and re-opened by Caliph 

of Caliphs Omar Omar, w ho saw the necessity of doing so, in order 
Abo^ ^A^-Mansour send Kgyptuincorn to Arabia. His services in this 
direction were recognized by the Mahomedan com- 
munity by conferring upon him the title of Amiru-’l-mu* minin, i.tf., 
Commander of the Faithful. This title, enjoyed by all the subsequent 
Khalifs, had an origin in thi^ e\eiit. Omar got this work done in 
Hijri JO, i.e., 640 A. I^. through Amron-Ben Al.-As.' 

One Caliph re-opened the canal for feeding his co-religionists, and 
aiunher C'lliph closed it for siai*\ing his co-religloinsts who happened 
U) oppose him. It is said, thiit the second Abasside Caliph al-Mansour 
Abou (.lifer or Abou-Giafer-al-Mansour, who ruled in Persia, got this 
canal closed in 770 i\. P anout 134 ye.irs after C'aliph Omar. He had a 
quarrel with one uf the descendants ol .^!i, who possessed Medina. 
This descendant drew his supplj of corn fi om ligypt tna this canal. 
The C«diph therefore asked Iiis Governor in h-gvpt to close the canal, so 
that no grain could go from Fgypt through the canal 10 Medina. The 
canal thus filled up has nevei been re-opened and the subsequent 
ravages of time and wealluM h.ixe left only traces here and there of its 
former existence. ’ One ta mt attempt was latlerl} made to make it 
navigaiqe. That was done* b) .\I-Hakim in A. I'), kjoo. This was 
done for a passage of sm.ill boat'., but th.il even, not alonp. the whole 
line 10 the Red Sea, Mahomed Mi’ shut it up .altogether. ^ 

The old .\rabian name of Sue/ was Swa. Later Mahomedan authors 

. . speak of the Gulf of Sue/ as Bahr-el-Soueys, 

The Arabian and . ^ ^ . . 

Mahomedai. names n.tme of the 

of Suez. cit> whose site is now' occupied by modern Suez 

wa«» .Arsiniv. ' 


^ Sir J Wilkinson in Ra^^lmson’s Ifcrt>dotus.Vol ft, p. 34^. 11 4 Lii Slrle de Chalouf, par M 
Mdnant, p n 

* La df* Chaloiif, par M M<!;nant, p, 10. Sii J Wilkinson in Kawlmson’s Herodotus. 1 

Vol II . *43, n 4. 

* Sir G Wilkinson m Rawlmson’s lierodutu;., Vol. fl, p. *43, n. 4 

** The at}ove Caliph Ai-Mansour Abou Giifar serais to be the Abu Jafur of 'the Pahlavi 
Shatro^hA-.Airftn (s. 60) Vtdf my Ai> 4 dgAr-i-Zanrin, Shatroiha-t*Ainm, &c., p, lal, 

'* Plmy, Bk. VI, Chap 33. Boitock and Riley’s Translation, Vol. II, p. 9*. 

PUny, Bostock and Riley’s Edition, VoL I, p. 4*3, n. i 
F%ny. Bk. v, Chap. 1 3. I^d, p 4*3, n. b. 
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VII. 

We have referred above to some recent scholars who have tried to 
explain the divergence between Herodotus and 
Some recent dis- other classical writers, and who have replied to the 
canal of Darius. objections raised against the successful attempts 

of Darius. We will now refer to some recent dis- 
coveries of the stelae or pillars of king Darius near the site of the 
modern canal, which settle, once for all, the doubts about the state- 
ment of Herodotus, vts . , that Darius had completed the canal. 

It was the practice of the Achaemenian Kings of Persia to inscribe on 
stones some events of their reign. The oldest 

The practice of inscription of that kind hitherto discovered is that 
Darius to erect com- ~ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

memorative columns, Cyrus the Great, the founder of the dynasty, 

* and the latest is that of Artaxerxes Ochus. 

Darius the Great was most known for such inscriptions. He in- 
scribed both on the sides of mountains and on columns. Among his 
mountain inscriptions, the best known is that on the rock of the moun- 
tain Behistun [ /tf, the place (s/ana) of God (baga) ], a rock rising 
perpendicularly from the plain to a height of about 1,700 ft. In this 
inscription, he gives, as it were, his short autobiography, describing the 
principal events of his reign. He was fond ot erecting stela' or pillars 
in the countries which he conquered. On these pillars he inscribed 
the principal deeds which he accomplished. For example, we learn 
from Herodotus, that during his expedition against Scythia, in his 
march to the Istri, he built his pillars on the Bosphorus. Herodotus^ 
says : ** He likewise surveyed the Bosphorus, and erected upon its 
shores two pillars of white marble, whereupon he inscribed the names 
of all the nations which formed his army, — on the one pillar in Greek, 
on the other in Assyrian characters. * 


^ Bk. IV, 87, Rawlmson’s Herodotus, Vol. Ill, p. 8o. 

* Herodotus mistakes the Persian for Assyrian. George Rawhnson corrects him m fai« follow- 
ing observations : “ It was natural that the Persians who set up trilingual inscriptions in the 
central provinces for the benefit of their Arian, Semetie, and Tatar populations, should ler^ve 
bilingual records in other places. Thus in Egypt they would have thcir inscriptions in the 
hieroglyphic as well as the Persian character, of which the vase in St. Mark’s, at Venice, is a 
specimen. In Greece diey would use, besides their own, the Greek language and character. 
Herodotus, however, is no doubt inaccurate when he speaks here of ^ vsj/ruin letters. The 
language and character used in the inscription -would be the Persian, and not the Assyrian. 
But as modems, till recently, have been accustomed to speak of the cuneiform language^ not 
distinguishing between one sort of cuneiform wribng and another, so, Herodotus appears 
to have been ignorant that in the arrow-headed inscriptions which he saw, |;ioth the letters and 
the languages varied. There are, in point of fact, at least six different t>pes of cuneiform 
writing, vta., the old Scythic, Babylonian, the Susianian, the Armenian, the Scythic of the 
trilingual tablets, the Assyrian, and the Acheemenian Persian. Of these the first four Sre<jo a 
certain extent connected ; but the Assjaian and Achaemenian Persian differ total]> froyi them 
and from each other (Rawhnson 's Herodotus, Vol III, p 80, n. 5). 
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. Some time afterwards, the Byzantines removed these pillars 
to their own city, and used them for an altar which tl\ey erected- to 
Orthesian Diana. ^ One block remained behind : it lay near the temple 
of Bacchus at Byzantium .and was covered with Assyrian writing* 
The spot where D.irius bridged the Bosphorus was, I iliink, but I 
speak only from conjecture, half way between the city of Byzantium 
and the temple at the mouth of the strait. 

“ Darius was so pleased with llic bridge thrown across the strait by 
the Samian M.mdrocles, that he not only bestowed upon him all the 
customary presents, but gave him ten of every kind, Mandroclcs, by 
way oi olTering first fruits bom these presents, caused a picture to be 
painled whuh showed the whole of the bridge, with King Darius 
silting in a si at ol honour and his army engaged in the passage. This 
ptorting iie dedicated in the temple of Juno at Samos, attaching 
to It tlie iiiscriptii^n following : — 

‘ TIh* fish-frauglU Bosphorus bridged, to Juno's fane 
Did Mandroclcs this proud memorial bring ; 

When for himself a crown he’d, skill to gain, 

For S.imos praise, contesting the (ireat King.’ 

Such wMs the memorial of his work which was left by the archi- 
tect of the bridge.” 

FolK»wing his above practice, Darius had erected several pillars in 

The discovery of commemorate his achievement of digging 

♦ wo Parseipolitan successfully the canal connecting the Red and the 

monuments near Moditerranean seas. Relics of several such 

the canal at the end r i i 

of the eighteenth monuments w'ere found near the modern Suez 

century. Canal. M. M<?nant, in his learned and interesting 

paper, entitled, La Sti51e dc Chalouf, relers to their discoveries. 


dt was in that a pillar was for the first time discovered by M. 

Rozierre on the north of Suez, at about 64 hours’ march from it. M, 
RozitVre haJ, when he saw the pillar, copied as a specimen a few 
words of the inscription. These words read : Daryavus Khsh;l- 
N.ithiya vazarka, f.c., Darius the great king. 

M. Devilliers, who accompanied M. Rozierre in the expedition ot 
from France, had come across the relic of another Parsei- 
politan pillar near Serapium. 


^That is. Diana, who had ehtablinhed or preserved their City." (Ihid n. 6.) 
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For nearly more than half a century, the subject of the discoVerv 
of the Parseipolitan monuments of Darius near the 
rf ^t'h Ir*^d canal was forgotten. But in 1866, it was 

monument * o f again revived. The ojperations of M. Lesseps for 
Darius in the digging the modern canal, the rough idea of which 
was first conceived by Napoleon I, revived the 

01 Ctf'iisilotii* g • 

subject. 

In March 1866, the attention of M. Charles de Lesseps, the son of M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, was, while looking after the work of digging 
the present Suez Canal, drawn to a Parseipolitan monument near the 
village of Chalouf, He sent a sketch of one of the stones of 
tlie monument, drawn by the Suez Canal Company’s doctor, M. Terrier, 
to Paris, to M.^ Mariette, who thereupon asked for further in- 
formation and particulars. So, M. Fred, de Lesseps sent his son 
Charles de Lesseps with the Canal Company’s two other officers to 
the spot to make further researches. M. Charles de Lesseps carried on 
the work of excavation. He found that some of the blocks of stone were 
blackened by fire, which some one had, at one time, ignited under the 
shadow of the pillar. He found some blocks with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and some with Egyptian hieroglyphics. He took to the village of 
Chalouf those blocks that could be easily carried' and covered again 
with earth those, about 15, that could not be carried away easily, so 
that they may he preserved from destruction. 

M. Mariette tlien sent M. Luigi Vassalli to take prints or stamps of 
the fragments that were collected and to make further report after 
further observations. 

In June 1866, M. Fred, de Lesseps communicated to M. Mariette 

Discovery o f the discovery of the relics of two other Parseipolitan 

three more monuments, one of which was near Serapium. 
monuments. 

In July 1887, M. E. Naville communicated to M. M^nant the news 
of the discover)' of another monument at Tell el-Maskhutah, about* 18 
kilometers from Ismailia. 

Thus we have in all references to six monuments. But M. M^nant 
thinks that the one referred to by M. Fred de Lesseps, as found at 
Serapium, is, perhaps, the same as that referred to above, as found 
by M. Devilliers in about 1799. From the different positions of the 
monuments, M. M6nant thinks, that Darius’s monuments were on both 
the banks of his canal. Writing in 1887, about 20 years after the disco^ 
very of the monuments seen by M. Fred, de Lesseps while diggin|f the 
Suez Canal, M. M 4 nant expressed a fear, that the monuments may not 
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.be in the same condition, as they were in, when seen in 1866, Now 
in 1915 their condition must be much more worse. 

Of all these, the one found at Chalouf, uas the only one which had, 
when discovered, presented itself in a comparatively pretty good state to 
be examined and deciphered. Its condition at present must be per- 
haps bad. Some of the fragments of this column are, as said above, 
preserved at the village of Chalouf, but of others that weie again 
covered over with sand by M. F. Ue Lessep’s, one cannot say what 
; their pre jent condition is. 


ITie discover)" of the monument of Chalout has a historical value, 
because its inscription determiners the questibn, 
,, \ al»c of tlie ili«- whether Darius had successfully completed the 
canal or not Herodotus said, that he did. As 
" said a^ove, as he had travelled in Egj’pt a few 

I years after the death of Darius, he must have seen the canal working. 
So. his statement must be authoritative. But the statements of ptlier 
classical writers after him threw some doubts upon the veracity of his 
assertion. This inscription, wfiich commemorates Darius’s work of 
the canal, confirms the statement of Herodotus and decides the 
question that Darius did complete the canal successfully. 


vni. 


M. Meiiant has given in his paper, La St<5Ie de Chalouf, the 
Text of the Inscription, as deciphered b) him, 
Ihe Text and the from the sketch received in Paris. I give 

translation from his French trans- 

Jatioii : 

“ ('Irmu/d i-s a great God ; He has created the Heaven ; He has 
credited tliis Earth ; He ha*, created Man ; He has given to man good 
principle {Siafish) ; He ha^ made Darius king ; He has given to king 
Darius a great Empire. 

‘‘ i am Darius, great king, king of kings, king of these countries 
{w'ell populated), king of this vast land, who commands afar and near, 
son of Hystaspes of the Achimenedcs. 

“ Darius, the king, says : 1 am a Parsi (Persian) ; (As Persian, I 
govern Egypt. I have ordered to dig this canal starting from the Nile ; 
it is the name of the river which runs in Egypt up to the sea which 
‘ con^s from Persia. 


Thtis the canal has been dug here. 
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I have ordered this canal and I have said : Commence 
from .... this canal up to the shores of the sea .... 
Such is my wish. ” 


The latter part of the inscription is much mutilated. But the first 
part is well preserved. It appears, that this first 

An Avesta pa- p^rt of the inscription of this gfreal worshipper 
rallel of a pari of iv/i 1 • • r •*.1, r 4.1, 

the inscription. Ahura Mazda is m line with a passage of the 

Avesta. The first part of the inscription on the 
monument, as given by M. M^nant, runs thus : 


Baga vazarka Aura mazdai. hiya a^m^nam add hya inidm bumim 
adai, hya martiyam add 

Translation. — Ormuzd is a great God. He has created the Heaven. 
He has created this Earth. He lias created Man. 


Now compare this with the following words of ya^na (Chap.XXXVlI, 
I,) which form the daily Parsce prayer to say grace at meals. 

Ithd dt yazamaidfi Ahurem Mazddm y6 gdmchd ashemchd ddt 
apaschd ddl uravrdoschd vanghuhish raochascha ddt bumimchd vispd- 
olid v6h0. 

Translation, — We thus invoke here Ahura Mazda, who created 
animals and corn, who created water, good trees and light, who 
created earth and all good things. 


IX. 


I have referred above to the help given by the Lesseps, father and 
son, to the cause of the discovery of the monuments 
A brief History p^rius. It was while working at the excavation 
Cana* of tlie present Canal, that they and the other officers 

of the Suez Canal Company came across the relics of 
the monuments. So, I will finish my paper by a very brief account of the 
present successful attempt of the Suez Canal, hoping that it would 
interest many at the present juncture of war, when the Canal is onf% of 
the seats of fight betwten the belligerents. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, who is spoken of as semi- Alexander for his 
attempts and aims at what is now spoken of as 


The first con- 
ception of the 
Modern Canal 
by Napoleon* 


World-empire, was drawn towards Egypt by 
well-nigh the same view with which Alexander the 
Great and Darius the Great were drawn, vis.f to 
be master of the East as well as of the West. 


It is said, that it was he (Napoleon), who first conceived the id& of 
connecting the Mediterrai can and the Red seas by a canal of the 
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modem type. At the end of the i8th century, he had asked M. Lepire, a 
great Engineer, to submit a scheme, but that movement had no msult 
It is now said, that, even had Napoleon succeeded in digging the Suez 
Canal, his enterprize would have been a great financial failure, 
because his were the times of sailing ships, which would not have dared 
to withstand the difficulties of the shoals, calms and contrar}" winds 
met with in the canal. They were not the times of steamers which 
have the steam power to control these difficulties. The old route 
between Europe and India, vis,y that via the Cape of Good Hope was 
miles, but the present route via the Suez Canal is 7,628 miles. 
Still, the sailing ships of Napoleon’s time would have preferred the 
long circuitous wa> of the Cape of Good Hope to the comparative more 
risky passage of the Suez Canal. 

Kor v<»rious reaM)ns Napoleon’s conception of the canal did not take 
any practical shape. In 1830, General Chesney of Engl.ind is said to 
have made a favourable report of the practicability of the canal, and 
said, that It can be built by any one nation. But it was left to M. 
Lesseps to undertake the work. He matured the scheme during the 
period of 1849 to 1854. On 30th November 1854, Mahomed Said, the 
then Pasha or Khedive of Egypt, asked M. Lesseps to form a Commis- 
sion to lloat a Universal Suez Canal Company. 

M. Lesseps appointed a Commission of Engineers to design the 
Canal, and of Directors to float the Company. The Commission met in 
1855 and finished its work in 1856. They considered over the different 
systems of canals. 

Modern Canals are of three kinds : — 

(a) Canals with locks to raise boats from one level to another. 

{h) Canals in low-lying districts with an uniform level from one 
end to another. When connected with the sea, they have 
works at both ends defending them against encroachments 
b> the .sea. 

(c) Canals without locks and having unchecked communication 
with the sea.” 

' The Suez Canal, as it is constructed now, is of the third class. It 
draws its water both from the Mediterranean and the Red seas, whose 
levels are nearly equal. 

The English Engineers ol the above Commission preferred the first 
clasfi, one with locks, suggesting that the canal itself may be 
about 25 feet above the sea level. Tlie foreign engineers preferred the 
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third class, sugg’esting the level of 27 feet below sea level. In June 1856, 
the recommendation of the foreign Engineers was approved. When 
the Company was floated, half the number of shares were taken by the 
Pasha (Khedive) of Egypt. The other half were taken by others, 
among whom the principal portion was held by the French. The work 
commenced in i860. Among the conditions arranged with the Pasha, 
were the following 

“ (a) That side by side with the canal there must be built a fresh 
water canal for the workmen. 

{b) That the Pasha was to supply forced labour for the canal. 

(^:) That the land on the hanks of the canal may belong to the 
Company.” 

After the work commenced, the Pasha of Egypt asked Sir John 
Hawkshaw to make a report on the work, but he died before the 
report came in. He was succeeded by Ismail Padsha, who refused to 
confirm the concessions made by his predecessor. Lord Palmerston 
had no liking for the Canal. So, it is possible, that he suggested 
the refusal. The reason of Palmerston’s opposition to the canal 
was this : If the canal was built, Britain, as the principal Power 
trading with ‘the East, would be the most interested party in the 
work of the canal. That interest would lead to some kind of inter- 
ference in the affairs of Egypt. That interference may lead to friction 
with France. Later events showed that Palmerston’s fears were true 
to some extent. 

Tlie dispute between the new Pasha and the Canal Company was 
referred to the arbitration of the French Emperor, Napoleon III, who 
decided, that as a return for the withdrawal of the concessions, the 
Company may be given a sum of about £goOyOOO, 

Later on, when the Canal was finished and began working pretty 
well, Lord Salisbury saw the necessity of having a great hand in the 
administration of the canal. So, he quietly worked in the matter and 
purchased a large number of shares from Egypt. 

The Suez Canal, botli ancient and modem, is, from the point of view 
of the sandy desert tract through which it passed and passes, a great 
engineering work. But othenvise its construction is simple. It is 
about 100 miles in length. It has an average depth of about 
26 feet. Its width is about 72 feet at the bottom, and 200 to 300 at its 
topmost banks. On an average it takes about 16 hours to cross it 
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Our atlcnlion was first called to the existence of a series of hot 
springs at or near the foot of the Sahyadri range in Western India by 
a letter by Dr. V. J. Shirgaonk ir of Belgauni, in the Times of India 
of August 19th, 1909. It was at once evident that the attempt to 
investigate the whole of these as to their source, the character of their 
water, their temperature, and other matters in connection with them 
was far loo big a task for us to undertake. Nor was it necessary, for 
the investigation of some of the properties of thOvSe in the Thana 
district and to the north of this had been already undertaken recently 
by Steichen and Sierp,® the first instalment of their very interesting 
results being published in 1911, and the second in 1913. We resolved, 
however, to attempt to ascertain all that we could of the springs in 
the Ratnagiri District, the mo-^t southern section, in fact, of the 
remarkable line of springs extending from Rnjapur in the South 
(Lat. 16° 38') to near Surat at the village of Anaval in the North 
(Lat. 20° 52'). Inasmuch as Dr. Shirgaonkar’s letter was the 
starting point of our investigations, it may be well to quote it here 
as a whoK before passing on to the special consideration of our section 
of the subject. Dr. .Shirgaonkar wrote as follows : — 

In Colaba Zilla there is one spring near Nagothna near the Fort 
of Rali, and four near Mahad, three at Sov and one at Kondviti. 
The waters of these springs smell of sulphur and their temperature is 
about 109° F. They all have stone cisterns. In Ratnagiri Zilla 
there are many thermal springs. In Dapoli district there are two, in 
Rajapur one, at Baragaum there arc about forty and at Aravli there 
is one. These springs at Baragaum have no cisterns, but that at 
Aravli has. These latter two villages are in Sangameshwar Taluka. 
At Aravli there is a temple near the spring. These springs are a short 

'fransactions of the Bombay Medical and Physical Society, Vol. 15, No. 1 <19x1) and Indian 
Medical Gazette, Vol. 48 (July 19x3). 
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distance from the main roads, and have a charming scenery. They 
strongly smell of sulphur and can be smelt from some distance. Their 
temperature varies from no® F. to 212® F. In some springs eggs 
can be poached and rice boiled. 

'' There is one hot spring at Rajapur. It falls from a height of 
about four feet from the side of a hillock. Its temperature is about 
no® F. Poor people of this town always bathe at this fountain, 
to save the expense of fuel. There is a traveller’s bungalow and 
three dharamshalas near it and more are going to be built. The scenery 
all round is beautiful. This is considered to be a holy place. Besides 
this spring there are about twelve erratic springs of ordinary fresh water, 
which are supposed to be springs from the Holy Ganges of Benares. 
People think that they suddenly disappear when anj sinful man 
comes to bathe there. There are "local legends about the hot and the 
erratic springs. 

“ The waters of all these hot springs taste insipid and sulphury 
while warm, but when cool they lose the smell and taste like ordinary 
water. As to the therapeutics of the waters of these springs they 
regulate the bowels, increase appetite and the action of kidneys and 
skin. Uses : Chronic rheumatism, dyspepsia, chronic constipation, 
incipient cases of tuberculosis, some skin diseases espcciall> scabies 
are cured by these w'aters. 

“ I sent some patients to Rajapur and Sangameslnvar and the\ 
were much benefited. They used to bathe in these waters and drink 
them too. 

“ In order to popularise these springs I <id vised some Bombay 
gentlemen suffering from chronic rheumatism to Ir) them ; but they 
prefer the nasty mixtures of chemists, to these pure medicated springs 
of nature. Men arc blind and are led by fashion. Till some metro- 
politan fashionable doctors send some of their rich patients to these 
places these springs must run to waste.” 

II, 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the hot springs of the 
Ratnagiri district is the fact that they are so little known. There are 
a few old references to them, summarised in Oldham’s list of the 
Thermal Springs of India®, but since that time little has been done. 
We will reserve remarks as to individual springs until we deal with 
each of them, but the following two or three older references to the 
springs as a wdiole will be found interesting. ^ 


* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XIX, 188a. 
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In 1846 Newbold writing in Scotland on • “ the temperature of inter- 
tropical springs and rivers,*’ and making some remarks on the investi- 
gations of Duncan (to be . efcrred to later) wrote as follows ;~ 

“ Since m> arrival here my friend Malcolmson has put into my 
hands the first volume of the Bombay Medical and Physical Tran- 
sactions where I find, (p. 257) a few notes on the Thermal Springs 
of the Konkan, by A. Duncan, Ksq. The geographical distribution 
of these springs corroborate the icinark in my paper, under the 
head of thermal springs, z'/r., ‘That the majority of the springs 
termed thermal occur In India at or near lines of great faults.’ 
The thermal springs mentioned by Mr. Duncan lie at the base of 
the Western Ghat elevation, intermediate between the mountains 
<inci the sea, ;;cnerall} from sixteen to twcnty-lour miles, or tlicre- 
.ibout, inland from the latter. The line of springs follows pretty 
nearlv that of the mountains, viz., nearly North .nid South : and 
extend from the virinitv of Surat, or about 21“ N. Lat. to South 
Raj.ipur. They are supposed to exist still further south, following 
.It Irreguhir Intervals, the line of West Ghats to Ceylon. Not 
less than tw'elve are know n to exist between Dasgaum and South 
Rajapur, vtz. . - 

4 at Oonale in the taluk.i of Viziadroog. 

^ in the R.itnagiri taluk, at Rajwwee, Toorul & .Sunginarry. 

1 .'It Arow’lee, in the Konedree taluk. 

I .it Mat, Hatkumbee Mahal. 

1 at Oonale, Jaffrabad Mahal. 

X at Savi, in the Ryghur taluk, Bhar Nerg.'innah. 

T .It Oonale, Sankee taluk, Mahal Salee. 


“ Oonale is the native term for a hot spring. The temperature of all 
tl!t* Springs examined exceeded, wfith a single exception, 100“ F., and 
amounted to 109°. That of Toorul, which, unfortunately was not 
thermometrically ascertained, appeared to Mr. Duncan to be almost at 
the boiling point. The w^ater was not found to be mineral, though 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. A little higher up, in the 
hill where the thermal spring No. i occurs, is a single intermittent cold 
spring, over which a temple has been built. It is re.sorted to by crowds 
of Hindoos-, during the season when the fountain periodically flows, 
vis^f during the hot months. A more minute analysis of the water, and 


Edinbvirgh New Philosophical Transactions, 1846, pa^e ri4-'ti5. 
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a more continued series of thermometric observations, are a great 
desideratum. ” 

We can find no further general discussion of these Western India 
springs until the appearance of Oldham’s paper, already referred to, in 
1882. Before giving details as to each spring known to him, he made 
general remarks as follows : — 

“ At intervals along the base of the great range of cliffs known 
as the Western Ghats, which stretch almost continuously along 
the Western coast of the Peninsula from Surat, north of Bombay, 
to Belgaum, and are continued further to the south, though in a 
more broken range of high ground, a large number of copious hot 
springs rise in the comparatively flat ground, known as the 
Konkan or Kokan, which forms a narrow belt between the Ghats 
and the sea. Generally speaking, these springs lie about 20 miles 
(from 12 to 24) from the coast, and a little further from the hills 
which rise on the east. They occur both as single isolated springs, 
and in groups of springs, where several issue within a circle of 
small radius. 

Of these the most southerly known to me is Rajapur. I say 
the most southerly known to me, because I find many marked far 
to the south of this on Greenough’s sketch map of the Geology of 
India ; but 1 have not succeeded in finding any description of these, 
while the general inaccuracy ol the map prevents any confidence 
being placed in such references.” 

The Bombay Gazetteer, to which we are accustomed to turn for 
authoritative information on questions of this sort, is very un- 
satisfactory on the subject of these springs. All it states is 
the following, which, it will be seen, is largely a series of quotations 
from Duncan : — 

“Hot springs are found in various parts of the district. The line of 
springs runs half-way between the Sahyadri hills and the sea, and seems 
to stretch both north and south of the Ratnagiri district. Three villages, 
two in the Dapoli sub-division and one in Rajapur, have been named 
Unhala from their hot springs. There are similar springs near the 
towns of Khed and Sangameshwar and at the villages of AravH 
and Tural in the Sangameshwar sub-division. The water of all these 
springs, as far as taste* and smell form any test, seems strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur. But Dr. A. Duncan, who in 1837 examined 
the water, came to a different conclusion. He writes : ‘ The watet of 
these wells is, so far as 1 could ascertain, to the taste both insipid and 
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sulphury. Does this latter result from its insipidity, for 1 can find no 
trace of sulphur in it, nor of iron, nor of alkali, nor of iodine, nor 0/ 
anything ? And when it has been cooled and freely exposed to the 
air, it becomes a pleasant and a healthy water to drink. It would 
seem to be simply boiled water yet it may contain foreign ingredients, 
although with my limited means, I have been unable to discover 
them.’ (Trans. Bom. Med. and Phy. Soc. I, 259). The temperature 
of the water varies in different springs from 100° to almost the 
boiling point (212°), and at Tural the experiment of poaching an 
egg has been successfully performed. Cisterns have been built to 
enclose most of the hot springs. Dr. Duncan remarks that * One ot 
these wells was former!}’ much frequented for a variety of ailments, 
cutaneous, d}spepUc, and rheumatic. .As a bath, the water affords a 
remedy of great power in several forms of rheumatism. It excites the 
appetite, and is therefore serviceable in some forms of dyspepsia. I 
have also observed cases of debility, without lesion or apparent disease 
beyond perhaps a want of relish for food considernbly benefited. I 
am less acquainted with the effects produced on cutaneous ailments, 
but on some of these, I infer, a bath of this sort cannot be otherwise 
than beneficial.’ The water is still much used for bathing and washing 
clothes, but is not regarded by the natives as having any special sanctity. 
The springs appear to be perpetual, and are no doubt the remains of 
volcanic activity.” 

Little can be obtained from these accounts except to show the exist- 
ence of a series of hot springs about half-way from the Sahyadri range 
to the sea, of very varying temperature, possibly containing sulphur, 
though this is doubtful, with reputed medical qualities in certain 
cases. The composition of none of them is ascertained : the method of 
occurrence, whether uniform or otherwise, is not referred to : their 
general relationship to rivers or other natural phenomena is not indi- 
cated, and we are left with a doubt as to whether we are dealing with 
^ series of occurrences of different or of similar type. We will try and 
consider these general questions after giving the results of our examin- 
ation of each individual spring. 


III. 

The number of springs is larger than has hitherto been stated. 
Oldham catalogues eight springs or series of springs. We have seen 
all that he refers to, and two or three other ones, and we do not 
flatter ourselves that we have seen all of them even now. Those 
winch we have found and examined are now described, commencing 
from the most southerly at Rajapur. 
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Rajapur Hot Spring. 

Latitude i6° 38J' N. Longitude 73° 34^' E. 

Two rivers, both running from the Western Ghats to the sea, meet at 
Rajapur, and there become tidal. The more southerly of these is the 
Savinda, and it is on the south bank of this river, about one and-a-half 
mile to the east of Rajapur, in the village of Unhala, that the spring 
occurs {;oide map in Plate I). It has often been described. Duncan 
(Trans. Med. Phys. Society of Bombay, Vol. I, 1838) refers to it and 
says : “ There is only one hot spring. This is in the Viziadroog taluk, 
20 miles from the Ghats and 12 miles from the sea.” Hazlewood 
(Trans. Geog. Soc. Bombay X, 1852) states : “ Water issues out of 
the mouth of a stone cow, and falls into a small tank.” The Bombay 
Gazetteer refers to it as follows 

“ The hot spring mentioned by Hamilton at the foot of the hill 
about a mile from the town of Rajapur is still, for its virtue in 
curing rheumatic and skin diseases, much frequented by natives. 
The water from the side of the hill, about 300 yards from the 
south bank of the river, flows into a ten feet square stone-paved 
cistern, and thence through a short pipe ending in a stone cow’s 
head, pours in a full stream into the river. With a temperature 
of about 120® the water has no special taste or smell.” (Trans. 
Bom. Geo. Soc. VII, 159, 1846.) 

Except the general description in the Gazetteer and by Dr. Shir- 
gaonkar already given, these seem to be all the accounts given of this 
spring. 

The spring seems to have been known from prehistoric times, and 
is said to be referred to asjoala hund in the so-called Medim Puran, It 
lies about twenty paces from the south bank of the Savinda river, and 
originally issues from a crack or a series of cracks in trap rock. Many 
years ago, however, the original outlet, at the bottom of a well, was 
covered over, and a stone pipe carried from the side into a stone built 
square cistern, where people can and do bathe, and where the water 
flows from the mouth of a stone cow as described by Hazlewood (vide 
supra). In time the exact location of the original spring was for- 
gotten, and w'hen we had the latter opened, a good deal of difficulty 
was experienced in locating the exact site. It was finally discovered j 
however, and the character of the spring found. The well was nine 
feet deep. The top two feet were circular in shape, but below that 
point the water rose in a narrow oblong slit running E. and W. The' 
bottom, in which the crack occurred, was composed of irregular black 
trap* rock. The whole was covered with a stone cover, from jttst 
below which the stone channel to the cistern, about eight feet away. 
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led the water into the cistern aforementioned. This was apparently 
last repaired in 1879 A.D. and an inscription in Marathi, as followsy 
«ibove the outlet refers t< this repair : 

51% 1 

n ^ %«n?5 f?? 5rmR %55 t a»%. 

The quantity of waiter which issues was measured, and found to be, 
in February 1912, about twelve gallons per minute. The volume of 
water is said to be unaffected by the season, and it gives no more 
water in the monsoon than at other times of the year. The man who 
last repaired the spring and made the present arrangements told us 
that it - v'oluiiie at that time (thirty years ago) w'as much greater than 
at pre‘ ent This may be due to less water coming, but more probably 
is due to leakage from the masonry channel, leakage which was 
evidently occurring, as a second stream of water (at a temperature of 
106° I".) was soaking between the stones on the south side of the 
cistern. 

Tlie t'MiipeiMture of the water as it falls into the cistem is remark- 
ably constant, both at different limes ol tlie day and at different 
times of the year. In November 191 1 c.ireful records gave as follows : - 

7-30 a. M. 109^' F. 

1-15 p.M. loc/' F. 

() .. ... ... ... 109“ F, 

In the following February the same temperature exactly was obtained. 

The water, though it had the smell which is usually connected with 
the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, was perfectly free from this 
substante. It gave no , blackening with a solution of lead acetate 
either in acid or alkaline solution, but a bright piece of copper became 
slightly stained when it remained several hours in it. It was orga- 
nically fairly pure, and after evaporation the residue remained without 
a^iy appreciable blackening on heating. The actual figures of analysis 
in this respect were as follows : — 

Free Ammonia ’00026 parts per 100,000 

Albuminoid Ammonia ... ... ‘0092 ,, ,, 

Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes' ... ’032 ,, ,, 

,, ,, in 4 hours *083 „ ,, 

Particular interest centered in the salts contained in the water, which 
was analysed on two occasions—May iqii and February 1912. The 
total solid matter contained in the water was very sm;ill, far less than 
in%ny other of the hot springs in the district, and amounted to (1) 
36*00 and (2) 37*00 parts per 100,000 on the two occasions quoted. 
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IThe natufe of tbe\ ti^neral constituents is shown in the following 


nnalyfless^ 


November 

February igi2. 

ToM solid matter 36*0 ps 

>er 100,000. 

37*0 parts per 100,000. 

containing 

Per cent. 

* Per cent. 

Calcium*** *«** ••• 

8-2 

7*^ 

Magnesium ^ 

7*9 

80 

Sulphuric Acid(S04)... 

4‘6 

20’5 

Chlorine (Cl) ••• 

7*8 

7*6 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) 

45*1 

43*9 

Alkalinity (as Sodium 



Carbonate Na 2 CO3) 

2*1 

Nil 


In neither case were any nitrates present. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
was (as already stated) absent. 

The water remained clear on standing, and gave no precipitate even 
after remaining open for three days (72 hours). When seventy litres of 
the water were concentrated to two and-a-hali* litres, the w'ater (in 
November 1911) became strongly alkaline. 

Math Hot Spring. 

Latitude, 16® 56' N. Longitude, 73° 32 E. 

Unlike the spring at Rajapur, which is well known and 
visited, that which one comes across next on going north is haraly 
known at all even to the people of the neighbourhood, and is practical 
ly not used even for purposes of bathing. It was, however, described 
by Duncan in 1837 (Trans. Medical Phys. Society, Bombay, Vpl. I), 
who besides describing its position states that “ people are said to be 
ah*aid to use the water of this spring on account of the increased con- 
sumption of grain and ghee it occasions by creating a voracious 
appetite.** We are not aware that any further description of this 
spring has been made since Duncan’s time. 

Math is a village of the Ratnagiri taluka, about eighteen milCs 
from Ratnagiri near the road from Pali to Lanja* The village is three 
miles fh>m Pali {vide map in Plate II). The spring is about four miles 
from the main road, on the east bank of the Kanjlee (Kajvi) river, ^ and 
can only be approached by tracks across the hills, even a regular 
path to it being absent 

* W« cskAnot understand OltSuun's description oHt (for. cit,) as "alKnit ewe mile ie the 
mutUk efthe rwwr KmnSlee* witSdi passes down from near the Ambaghot to Rutaagerriah and 
is **about halfway betwasn the GOiats and the aea in Hatkamiri mabal.*' "thato Is, howevfy. a 

tm^tion that the spriae fannerly opaasd ia a teaiple some snsles to the north, but there is no 

CraiM of any spring now. We ware not able to get any details further. 




sha7vh}^i* the surroundnij^s of Math -Hot-Spring. 
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The present condition is that the spnng oortihe^ 

side of the river a few yards from the bank.' > Tt'is seid 
time there was a cistern a few paces away from Ihe ban|c of the river, 
but now there is no trace of it. And aithougb the voludle of water 
discharged from the spring is about equal to that of a one linch pipe, 
the existence of it is not known to many people of the village. 

The rock surrounding the spring is black trap, and it is probable 
that the spring arises from a fissure in this rock^ It appears^ however, 
in the earth on the bank of the river, and we did not get the oppor- 
tunity to clear away the earth and actually get at the origin of the water. 

The temperature of the water at the date of observation (Februatyr 
1912) was iO!° F. at 5 p.m. It had a smell which a casual observer 
would say was sulphuretted hydrogen, but there appeared to be no 
trace of this gas when the water was tested with lead acetats paper. 
The water is clear, but slightly salt. 

On analysis for organic impurity the, water yielded the following 
figures 

Free Ammonia ’oioi parts per 100,000. 

Albuminoid Ammonia *0210 ,, ,, 

Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes ••• *069 ,, ,, 

„ „ in 4 hours ...'135 

The residue on evaporation charred and became black on heating- 
This contains tlie most organic impurity of any of the springs we have 
studied in the Ratnagiri district,— impurity which it probably obtains 
by infiltration into the fissure, from the village which lies above it. 
The following figures show the mineral contents of tha water ; — 

Total solid matter ii2’o parts per 100,000. 


containing jfer cent. 

Calcium •«* ••• ••• • 8*44 

Magnesium 0*55 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) ... 15*35 

Chlpriiie (Cl) ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 43*75 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) 1 *29 

Alkalinity (as Sodium Carbonate Na 2 CO3) 0*82 


This is evidently a water whose principal constituent is common salt 
(Sodium Chloride), over sixty-six per cent of the saline contents con- 
sisting of this substance. 

Sangameshwar Hot Spring. 

Latitude, 17® i2§' N. Longitude^ 73° 39' E. 

^dK)ut sixteen miles to the north as the crow ffies from the hot spring 
at Math, across a country deeply seamed with bills and narrow valleys 
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lies the ctinous asjlemblage of hot springs in the bed of the river 
Shastdi at t’hansavane or Kasaba Sangameshwar three miles to the 
north-east of the present town of Sangameshwar. 

These were first described by Duncan {loc, ciL) in 1837, ^ ‘‘ spring 

in the bed of a river about one mile to the east of the town of Sanga- 
meshwar, south of the Shastri river which passes that place. ” Hazle- 
wood more dorrectly describes them as springs ** in the middle of the 
river ” (Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc., Vol. X, p. 42). 

We visited these springs on two occasions. The first was in Novem- 
ber 1911, the second was in February 1912, when the river might be 
supposed to be almost at its lowest. On both occasions they were in 
the bed of the river, and their position was revealed by the quantities of 
bubbles of gas continually rising in the water over a length of about 
twenty yards in the river. The' actual springs — ^and there are many, — 
were found by wading in the river and then feeling with the feet for 
the hot water in the neighbourhood of the bubbles. The people say 
that just before the rains some of the springs are outside the water in 
the river bed for a short time, but it is evident that for more than eleven 
months in the year the springs rise in the bed of the river. 

Owing to this fact our determinations of the temperature are not^ so 
exact in this as in other cases. We found, as near as we could mak^^', 
120® to 122® F. The water evidently came from a series of fissures in 
the trap rock mostly running north-east to south-west in of the 

river, but covered with silt so that it was impossible to Cl^r the fissures 
for observation. It was impossible also to get a sample of this water 
for analysis, but the gas given off in large quantity was collected on 
April nth, 1913, and on examination proved to be wholly composed of 
Nitrogen or gases equally unreactivc.® 

Hqx Springs at Rajawadi and Baragaon. 

Latitude, 17° 14' — 1 5' N. Longitude, 73® 36'— 37' E. 

The springs above described in the river at Sangameshwar seem 10 
form the southern extremity of a series which reappear in two successive 
valleys a little to the north practically on one line (see attached map in 
Plate 111 ). While those at Sangameshwar, as a result of their position, 
however, are not used and not usable, several of those at Rajawadi and 
Baragaon (in two adjoining valleys) have regular tanks made round 
them and are in the immediate vicinity of temples. 

These springs have been several times described, but it is difficult to 
reconcile the descriptions with the actual conditions. Duncan {loc, cit,) 
says : At Rajawadi there are two thermal springs lemoved from each 

* The analysee raoorded in this paper were kindly carried out for us by Mr. k. V. 
ICmdlkar, B.Sc. 
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Other b}r the distance of a few feet. There is a great diherence in dieir 
temperatures. The villages Tural or Toorul* and Rajawadi are 
at opposite (west and east) sides of a feeder of the Shastri or 
meshwar stream, andTabout half a mile feom it. The principal hot 
spring lies betapeed die two ckwe to die little stream ; bilt there are 
a^eral others. Water said to be veiy hot, almost boiUng**’* Hazle* 
wood (/,c.} simply notes that it Is said to be so hot that the hand cannot 
be put in without being scalded, ^th these authors had evidendy not 
visited the springs themselves, Cfiraud ( 1 ,^) a^iarendy visited the 
place and took a temperature of 210^ F, diough of what spring he took 
the record one cannot say. He sa 3 rs that the How of the spring was 
one and-a-haif gallons per minute. 

These springs, however, form about the most interesting group in 
the district and merit a more careful description than any of those on 
record. The road to the north from Sangameshwar Bandar follows the 
line of the Shastri river for some miles and then leaves it to follow that 
of a feeder. This is produced by two smaller streams, and the road 
continues to follow up the course of the western one of these. The 
valleys of both these feeders are however full of springs. The village 
and temple of Rajawadi lies near (west of) the eastern stream and there 
is a series of hot springs near the temple and about fifty yards from the 
stream itself, and another on the eastern bank of the stream. The 
western stream (which the road follows) has, about twenty yards 
UWay, one large and veiy hot spring at Baragaon and a number of 
minor ones near the stream itself. Between the two valleys is the spur 
of a hill on w^hich Rajawadi village chiefly lies. The whole group (as 
wii) be seen from the map) forms a line of springs running north»west 
to south-east, with an interruption, of course, where the spur of the 
hill occurs. The northern end of this line is formed by the Baragaon 
temple spur, the southern end by the spring beyond thO river (to the 
east) at Rajawadi temple. The length of the line is about one and<a* 
half miles. The people at Rajawadi declare that there is a connection 
between these springs and those at Sangameshwar, but we have not 
been able definitely to trace the line between the two places. 

Starting from the southern end of the line, beyond the river at Raja- 
wadi, the following is a description of the springs * 

Spring h^and tiv0r ai iP^^warfa^-Thls Spring comes out fh>m 
the southern bank of the river a little above the normal cold weather 
level of the stream. The water forces its way through a mass of 
alluvial d^fiosit, and It was not possible to dig deep enough to expose 
the fijfck fissure from which it is derived. It is at flic base of a wild fig 
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trct% and always shaded and we estimated it to give about twenty-five 
gallons per minute in February 1912. The water as it comes out oi 
the ground has the following temperature 

(November 191 1) Morning 7 A.M. ... 127° F. 

Noon I P.M. .. ... ... 127° F. 

Kvening5 p.m. 127° F. 

On one occasion a temperature of 134° F. at midday was recorded. 
In April 1913 a redetermination gave a temperature of 129° F. These 
lempcratures were taken in the hole made by the water forcing itself 
through the alluvium. There are several other signs of hot springs in 
a north-west direction in the bed of the stream itself, detected by the 
teet when wading in the stream. 

The water was clear, insipid, and with a strong smell which might 
ha mistaken for sulphuretted hydrogen. It is neutral to litmus, .ind 
gives immediate froth with soap. After a bath, the body becomes 
sticky, and the bathers are said (as in other cases with these hot 
springs) to leel giddy and hungry. 

The water is organically vei> pure a^ is showai by the following 
analysis : 

Free Ammonia ... •• *0029 parts per 100,000. 

Albuminoid Ammonia ... ... *tx)S2 ,, ,, 

Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes „ *054 ,, ,, 

,, ,, in 4 hours *12 ,, ,, 

The analysis of the saline contents of the water g.Tvc results as 
tollow's 

Total s.ilts in tlie water <^(>*4 parts per 100,000, 

cont.iining Per cent. 

Calcium (Ca) ... ... . 7*4 

Magnesium (Mg) ... 2*7 

Chlorine (Cl) ... ... 42*1 

Sulphuric .\cid (SO4) 1 1 *2 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) 2*4 

Alkalinity of water (calculated as Sodium 

Carbonate Na 2 CO3) 2*22 parts per 100,000. 

Bubbles of gas continually arise with the w'ater, and on examination 
these proved to be entirely composed of Nitrogen or gases equally 
unreactive. 

Sprirtj^ near Rajaivadi Temple. — About two hundred paces to the 
north of the river on wdiose bank the spring just described occurs, about 
twenty lect above it, and separated from it by rice-fields, lies a well 
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known temple of Shiv. On the outside (west) of the temple are two 
cisterns of hot water. The real spring opens into the bottoiri of one erf 
these, and the water from this cistern is allowed to flow into the second. 
Bathing is not allowed in the former cistern, but as the w.ite^ cools 
down in the seconcf, bathers are allo^** d to make use of the water. 
These cisterns are surrounded by rice-fields, but in these there are a 
number of places where the hot water also forces its w\'iy up, and the 
cultivators take a crop of winter {yainga'ti) rice, using the hot water for 
irrigation. They also grow brinjals, and in some places w^hen the 
water goes it is said that a '^alt incrustation is observed in the hot 
weather 

These openings in the fields are obviously closely connected with that 
in the cistern. Kihey are allowed to run freely it is said that both the 
quantity and temperature of the water in the cistern diminishes. There 
is one opening about six or eight leet from the cistern o1 which this is 
particularly stated. As a rule this is kept partly closed up with stones and 
clay : if, however, it is desired to clean the cistern, the stones and clay 
are removed, and the wxiter coming into the cistern heconu's so small in 
amount that its cleaning is easy. There is a similar close coimeilion 
said to exist between these temple springs and the one bejond the river 
previously described. In the rains when there <ire heavy floods in the 
river the quantity of water in the temple springs as w ell as their tempe- 
rature is said to increase. 

The local cultivators have great faith in these waters, used as a hath, 
for cutaneous disease, hut we had no evidence ih.it they have any but a 
purely local reputation, though a large fair is held at the temple in 
February each year. 

The tank into which the original spring flow’s about four feet deep 
and eight feet square. The second, used as outflow from the first and 
for bathing as above described, is only three feet deep twelve feet long 
andT three feet w’ide. There w’as a luxuriant grow th of green .ilga' in 
the original tank with w ater at 126'^ 1'. 

The bottom of the tanks appears to be black trap rock. 

The temperature of the water in the original tank w’as as follows in 
November 1911 : — 

7 A. M. ••• ••• Ilfi F. 

I P. M. ••• ••• ••• ••• 1 2S F. 

P.M. • . ••• ••• I2I F. 
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The water as itemerg’es from the ground in the spring a few yards 
away (already described) was as follows : — 


7 A.M. ••• 

• •• 

... 133“ F. 

I P.A(f« ••• ••• 

... 

...* t33‘’F. 

3 P. M. .«• .>• 

... 

... 133“ F. 

The water, organically, is fairly pure, and gave figures on analysis 

as follows : — 

" Free Ammonia 

*0064 parts per 100,000. 

Albuminoid Ammonia 

*0042 


Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes ... 

'036 

9 9 

,, ,, in 4 hours 

*020 

9 9 9 9 

The analysis of the saline contents 

of the 

w^ater gave results as 

follows : — 

Total salts in the w^ater 

100*0 

parts per 100,000. 

containing 


Per cent. 

Calcium (Ca) 


6*4 

Magnesium (Mg) 

... 

1*9 

Chlorine (Cl) 

... 

44-8 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) 

... 

II *1 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) ... 

... 

1*7 

Alkalinity of w'ater (calculated as 



Sodium Carbonate Na 2 CO3) ... 07 parts per 100,000. 


Bubbles of gas continually arise in the tank, and on collection this 
proved to be a mixture of Nitrogen (or equally unreactive gas) and 


Oxygen as follow s : — 




Per cent. 

Oxygen 


*«« 


16*76 

Nitrogen 

... 

... 


83 ‘24 


An incrustation occurs on the stones in the field near the spring and 
this gave, on analysis, the follow ing figures : — 



Per cent. 

Insoluble matter ... 

.«« ^ 0*2 

Calcium (Ca) 

3*96 

Magnesium (Mg) ... ••• 

1*53 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) 

... 10*90 

Chlorine (Cl) 

... 26*25 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) 

... 0*29 
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The water in the tank is clear, and does not give any precipitate on 
standing for several days. It smells of what at first sight ^ems to be 
sulphuretted hydrogen, but no sulphides are present. The taste is 
insipid, and it forms a lather with soap quite easily. The same 
stickiness is felt in tiie body after bathing as already noted for the 
spring previously described, and the same sensation of hunger is said to 
be felt. 


Spring in rice-fields helow Baragaon Temple . — If a straight line to 
the north-west from this point be taken to Baragaon temple, the 
shoulder of the hill above Rajawadi village has first to be crossed, and 
then the valley of the second stream is entered. 

In the rice-fields in the narrow valley there are numerous signs of hot 
springs. The largest of these is on the southern bank of the river, 
surrounded by grass and an area which is always muddy and wet. 
The water rises from a hole in the ground, and the temperature 
readings in the hole were as follow's : — 

8 A.M. 

I P.M. 

5 P-M. 

6 P.M. 

The quantity of water produced by this spring in its present condition 
is small, but in character it seems very similar to the last. It gave 
(May 1911) the following figures on analysis : — 



Total salts 
containing 


92 parts per 100,000. 
Per cent. 


Calcium (Ca) 

... 6*4 

Magnesium (Mg), 

2*9 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) 

Ji'9 

Chlorine (Cl) 

47 ^ 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) 

2*5 

at Baragaon Temple . — Across the 

river from the last 


named spring, in the midst of jungle on the side of the road and seven 
miles from Sangameshwar lies the lonely temple of Baragaon. Nobody 
lives there or in the immediate vicinity, but just below the temple, at a 
distance perhaps of ten or fifteen yards, there is a well built cistern 
containing hot water, from w'hich a constant stream issues, and runs to 
the river below, after passing through and watering a number of rice- 
fields on its banks. Before the tank was built the water came out in a 
•ditc^ ; it was so hot as to be impossible to go near, while rice could be 
cooked in the water. There are stories of buffaloes and jackals having 
died by falling into the ditch. The present cistern was built by Govern- 
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mcnt in 1910 to avoid accidents : two of the springs have been included 
in the one cistern and the water in this is naturally much cooler than 
the springs themselves. 

Near the hot spring, — about eight feet to the north — there was said to 
be a cold water spring, and there is such a cold water spring at present 
about twenty-five feet to the north. The local people maintain that this 
is a part of the water of the old cold spring, the other portion of which 
has been included in the cistern and hence cannot flow with the old force. 
Hence the greater portion of the cold water finds its way out by the 
more distant outlet. 

The cistern is four feet deep, ten feet long and eight feet wide. It 
now contains much sand and shells, and green algic are growing 
luxuriantly, though the temperature is nearly 140° F. 

The temperature of the water in this tank was as follows in November 
rgii : — 

8 A.M .. 137^ F. 

2 P.M. ... ... .. ... 139° F. 

6 r.M .. 138 F. 

Later determinations of the temperature of the water of the tank are 
ai follows : — 

Fehruar\ 17111,1912 ... 140' F. 

April i2lh, 1913 140“ F. 

We weie nol able to get the exact temperature of the uater as it 
issues, but it would certainly be considerably higher, even if the local 
tradition of a cold water spring having been included in the tank is not 
correct. 

The analysis of the saline constituents of the water gave results as 
follows .— 


Total .salts in the Abater 92*0 

parts per 100,000. 

con mining 

IVr cent. 

Calcium (Ca) 

... 7*6 

Magnesium (Mg) 

... 2-5 

Chlorine (Cl) 

•• 45 ‘i 

Sulphuric Acid (804) 

... 12*8 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) 

1*3 

Alkalinity of water (calculated as 



Sodium Carbonate Na2 CO3) ••• i *48 par4;s per 100,000. 
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It is curious to see how utterly different this water is from the much, 
•more superficial cold water spring, already mentioned, a few feet away 
which gave figures as follows : — 


Total salts in the water 


iS‘o parts per 100,000. 


containing 


Per cent. 


Calcium (Ca) 

Magnesium (Mg) .. 

Chlorine (Cl) 

Sulphuric Acid (SO 4) 

Carbonic Acid (SO 3) ... 

linity of water (calculated as Sodium 
Carbonate Na 2 CO^) 


14-2 
2'0 
117 
10 J 
32*2 

Nil. 


Thi‘^ cold ‘^p^llg Cv^ntains very little salt of .iin kind : what there is 
consists essentially of carbonates with very little chloride or sulphate : 
the hot spring water is much more highly saline and the salts consist 
essentially ol chlorides with very little carbonate. 

As with all the other hot springs bubbles of gas are continually 
given off, and on analysis this proved to be a mivture oi nitrogen (or 
equally unreactive gas) and oxygen as follows : — 


Per cent. 

Oxygen .. . 1*22 

Nitrogen 9 ^ 7 ^ 


The water in the cistern is clear, and smells exactly like that at 
Raja wadi temple. It does not precipibUe on standing for several 
days. The same results of bathing as at the other members of this 
group of springs arc said to be noticed here. The hot water gave 
figures, as regards organic impurity, as follows, and was thus very 
jiure : — 

Free Ammonia *0008 parts per 100,000. 

Albuminoid Ammonia ... ... 'txJ54 «> 

Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes *032 ,, ,, 

,, ,, in 4 hours ... ’058 ,, ,, 

The Baragaon temple spring forms the extreme north of the curious 
line of springs that we have described, and there is a gap of six miles 
before another hot spring is found to the north. There seems little 
doubt Aat all these Raja wadi springs have an essentially common 
source, and arise from one fissure or series of fissures. The con- 
figiffation of the land and the great accumulations of alluvium did 
not permit us to try and trace the fissure itself. 
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Hot 'Spring at Aravau. 

Latitude 17® 19' N. Longitude 73® 34' E. 

The Sluing at Aravali, now to be described, is one to whkh atten- 
tion was earliest directed in the Ratnagiri district, and is specially 
interesting because in this case the actual fissure from whkdi the hot 
water rises can be examined. The Spring was mentioned Duncan 
(/^^.) who stated that it was sixteen miles from the Ghats and 
twenty-four from the sea, that it was near the bank of the Gaitti river, 
and that the water was impregnated with sulphur. To this informa- 
tion, Giraud adds that the flow was about one gallon per minute. If 
this was so, the flow must have much increased since his time* 

Hazlewood (Ttans, Bombay Geographical Society 1852 undet date 
February znd^ 1850) describes* his visit to Aravali as follows : — 

“ We were at Aravali yesterday, where there is a very beautiful 
hot spring. The Brahmins are in the habit of bathing and wash- 
ing their clothes in it, and finding it in a very filthy state we put 
a dozen men into it, and emptied and thoroughly cleansed it. It 
fllled again in the course of two hours, and the water was then as 
pure as crystal. I plunged a thermometer into it, and it rose* to 
105®, after being in a minutes. The water of this spring is 
strongly impregnated with sulphur* We bathed in it, and enjoyed 
our bath amazingly.” 

Aravali is a village at the extreme north of the Sangameshw^r 
taluka, thirteen miles from Sangameshwarand eighteen from Chiplun. 
The spring is situated on the west of the road between these places, 
about twenty yards from the road itself, and one hundred yards, from 
the bank of the river. There are two cisterns actually in use, rebuilt 
in 1909-10* The water rises in one of the cistern, and the overflow 
passes into the second* The first dstern is five feet deep and eight 
feet square : the second is smaller. The bottom of each of them is 
irr^^w and formed of blade trap rock* 

Ihe water is regularly used for bathing, and in this case the people 
actually stand in the tanks themsdves, and wash their clones in 
them. The excess of water from the spring is used for irrigating 
garden vi^tables especially brinjals. 

We had the cistern emptied, and thus were able to take the 
temperature of the water as it actually Issued ,from the fissure ot 
'the rode. The fissure ran firom north-west to ^ south-east, and 
dlypped at an angle of about forty-five degrees ^towards the south- 
west. In this case gas was not noticed and the water simply rose from 
the fissure and filled the tank. 
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After einpt3ring the cistern, the water from the fissure refilled it in 
about three hours, or about one hundred cubic feet per hour, equal to., 
ten gallons per minute air ten times the amount estimated by Giraud in 
his day. The temperature of the water it rose in the fissure , Rrbs 
105 ’8° F. The water in the cistern, as usually found, gave readings §Br 
temperature as follows : — 

December 1911. 

' 7 * 3 ® tpm «•» 

* P.M, ... ... 104® F. 

4*3^ P.M. ••• , ••• ... a,. 104** F» 

The water in cistern is usually turbid, but becomes dear after 
settling for somd hours. The effects, on bathing in it, are similar to 
those observed with oth^ waters. Unlike any of the other it contains 
much sulphuretted hydrogen. The quantity of sulphides was equivalent 
to 1,395 parts per 100,000 of hydrogen sulphide. 

The saline constituents of the water on analysis gave results as 
follows : — 

December igi/, Februarj^ igie* 
Total salts in the water 6o*o parts per 56*0 parts per 

containing 100,000. 100,000. 

Per cent. Per cent 

Calcium (Ca) •••/ oaa 3*^ 3*^ 

Magnesium (Mg) ••• #• 3 ^ 4 3 

Chlorine (Cl) ••• •• 35 o 37 5 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) 17*0 8*5 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) 3 9 4 ^ 

Alkalinity of water (calculated as 
Sodium Carbonate Na 2 CO3) 3*o parts per 3*0 parts per 

100.000. 100.000. 

Hot Springs at Khed. 

Latitude 17® 43' N. Longitude 73® 26' E. 

The next springs of ^hich we will treat, which lie a little further 
west than the ^ine almost due north and south on which all the pre- 
vious ones have lain, is the group in the neighbourhood of Khed. 
These have been very little referred to by the authors who have de- 
scribed the hot springs of the Ratnagiri district, but the principal 
spring was mentioned by Gimud (/.c.). 

Hitherto all records of the Khed spring have suggested that there 
was^ only one : we have however found several in the same river valley 
at several miles distance. The principal one, an^ that to which evidently 
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all previous descriptions refer occurs in the middle of a flat plain 
immediately to the west of the town of Khed. It is surrounded by rice- 
fields, and thou^'h there is a hill away to the east, at a distance of about 
one hundred and fifty yards, the land inunediately round is quite flat. 
The river (a tributary of the Jafjbudi river) is half a mile away to the 
west. 

The spring is built up with stone and lime and its construction is 
curious. The exit of the water from the rock is eight to nine feet 
below the level of the ground, and a cylinder of stone has been built 
round the spring up which the water rises over the surface into a 
cistern. It is said that this arrangement has existed from the time 
of the Peshwas, but that the whole was repaired before i86t.* Old 
people were consulted, who remembered or had heard of the time 
when the spring was repaired, but no one knew anything about the 
real source of the spring. One man said definitely th.it it came from 
the hill on the east, but he had no evidence to show, and this is 
extremely unlikely. Against it is the following evidence that the 
fissure from which the w'ater rises is immediately under the spring. 
First, the spring is in the middle of a flat field ag.iin the stone 
cylinder up which it rises is built \erticall} ; and .again <a large amount 
of gas rises with the water up the cylinder. Further attempts have 
been made in recent ye.ars by the Public Works Department of Govern- 
ment to raise the level to which the water rose in the stone cylinder 
by r.'iising the height of the cylinder by two to three feet. The effort 
has been unsuccessful as the water refused to rise, and the only effect 
was that the total flow w.as reduced, and it almost ceased in the hot 
weather. The height h.as now been reduced to the original point. 
This gives an ide.a of the pressure as the w.ater comes out of the rock 
fissure ; it amounts to from eight to ten feet of w'ater. 

The rock out of which the waiter arises is not visible, being covered 
with several feet of alluvium, and we w'ere not able to have the place 
specially opened, but the rocks surrounding arc pure trap. 

The temper.'iture of the waiter as it flow^ed out into the cistern w^as 
as follow's in December 19 ii : — 

7-30 A. M F. 

1 P.M 96“ F. 

6 P.M 96*^ F. 

It is clear, and keeps clear on standing for three days. It smells, 
as do so many other of these waters, as if it contained sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but in reality it contains no sulphides. It is used for 

* By Mr. Balajt Janardhan Behere, Mahalkad of Khed. who retired in i85i 
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washing clothes, and is very good for this purpose, but its continuous 
use for cleaning brass pots is said to stain them. The water as it 
runs away from the cistern is used for irrigation of garden crops, such 
as vegetables. 

On analysis the water gave the follow*inj^ figures as regards its 
saline contents : — 

Total salts in the water 102 ‘o parts per 100,000. 

containing Per cent. 

Calcium (Ca) 3-8 

Magnesium (Mg) 2*5 

Chlorine (Cl) 45*3 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) <0*4 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) — 1*5 

Alkalinity of water (calculated as 

Sodium Carbonate Na 2 CO3) Nti. 

It is evident a water of exactly the same type as v\e have already 
described at Math, at Sangameshwar, at the Rajawadi group of 
springs, and at Aravali, so far as its saline contents are concerned. 

As regards organic impurity it gave the following figures on 
analysis : — 

Free Ammonia ••• *0209 parts per 100, o(X). 

Albuminoid Ammonia ... ... ‘0090 ,, ,, 

Oxygen absorbed in 15 minutes ... ’0*80 ,, 

,, ,, in 4 hours ••• '102 ,, ,, 

The spring at Khed is, vve find, onlj the lowest of a series wdiose 
existence has not previously been noted, further up the river in whose 
basin it lies. The nearest of these is at the village of Chisghar about 
two miles away, of which the following description was written on the 
spot in February 1912. 

# At Chisghar is a neglected spring, just on the banks and actually in 
the bed of the Chisghar stream. The slightest fiood must cover it and 
fill the hole with dirt. This happens every >ear, we are told, and after 
the floods are over, it is dug out. It is only used for bathing, and is 
in deep alluvial deposit, ten feet belovv the levi‘l of the banks, on the 
north bank of the river. The valley here is widi*. To the north there 
are hills half a mile away : 10 the south and east the hills are distant 
one to one and a half miles : to the west they are at least two miles 
aw'^ay. The water rises from below, and there is a flow of about four 
galfons a minute. There is no sign of a vigorous rise of water in the 
hole, and so the pressure is evidently very small, not more than two feet 
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of water at any rate. Gas is given off in small quantity if the hole is 
sdrred. The temperature is 91° to 92*^ F. in the hole. 

*'To the west of this and about fifteen feet away there is another 
smaUer sprihj^, with about half the amount of water, compq^ of a 
namber of exits over a circle of five feet in diameter. The temperature 
here is practically the same as in the larger spring. In both these 
cases there &as been an attempt to build up the spring below ground, 
two to three feet deep, with stones all round, so as to make them more 
available for bathing. Solid trap rock is found in the bank of the 
stream thirty ffeet to the southwest of the first spring.” 

The water of the larger of these Chisghar springs gave the 
following figures on analysis as regards its saline contents : — 

Total salts in the water 87*0 parts per 100,000. 

containing Per cent. 


Calcium (Ca) 

.«• 

67 

Magnesium (Mg.) ^ ... 


2-8 

Chlorine (Cl^ .•• ... 

... 

43*4 

Sulphuric Acid :(S04) 

... 

13*3 

Carbonic Add (CO3) ••• 


13*3 

Alkalinity of water (calculated as 
Sodium Carbonate Na 2 CO3) ... 

••• 

M7. 


The same stream which passes Chisghar contains still another hot 
spring at the village of Murda, three miles further to the north. The 
water of the stream is here held up by the cultivators by means of a dam 
and this prevents the spring being visible and retains it always under 
water. Tlie following notes are from observations made by our friend 
Mr. N. M. Padwekar, in March 1912 : — 

** The spring is always under water usually three feet deep and in 
the centre of the stream. It can be detected by the bubbles which 
rise to the surface, and by wading in the water when the warmth is 
felt by the feet. I'he villagers say there is black trap rock round the 
spring. The people apparently have no interest in the spring,” 

As a consequence of its position we were unable to obtain tlie water 
for analysis or to determine its temperature. 

Hot Springs at (Jnhavarb (near the Washishti Creek). 

Latitude 17° 3/ N. Longitude 73® 22' E. 

As has already been indicated, all the hot springs ;in the Ratnagiri 
district, from the most southerly known (that at Raja pur) as far as 
north as that at Aravali lie on one line almost due north and 
south. From this point northward however they are much more 
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Iiri^ularly dis^buted, and many of them He much further to the 
west Those just discussed at Khed lie, roughly speaking, about 
twelve mUes to the west Of the longitude of the line just mentioned : 
the one at Unhavare is still farther to the west and hence nearer the 
sea apd not far from the banks of the Washishti Creek which 
joins the sea at Dabhol. 

This spring has been several times visited. Duncan (loc, cit) states 
that it gives water “ so hot that rice is boiled in a few minutes.” 
Hazlewood speaks of it as follows (/. c.): — 

“ There is a very hot spring, which is: passed coming up the Dhabool 
karee 'at Nurje Oonaren, Turaf Haveyld, Jaffarabad, in the Soovem- 
droog taluka, distant about 400 paces from the karee. On the left 
side as you come up, it is so hot that rice is boiled in it in a few 
minutes. Oonaren is two miles from the mouth of the Dhabool 
karee.” 

Practically nothing beyond these remarks is on record. Oldham 
(/. c,) quotes an incorrect determination of the temperature by W. G. 
Salmon (109® F.), but we have not been able to find the original 
authority in this case. Hazlewood ’s description too, above, seems to 
be incorrect as to the position of the spring. It is not two, but rather 
fourteen miles from Dabhol by creek. A rough sketch of the place is 
attached. 

On the northern bank of a feeder of the creek from Dabhol, leaving 
it at Pharara village, and about thirty paces away from the bank is a 
boggy place about one acre in extent. In this there are from ten to 
fifteen actual springs of water. The place where the hottest water 
comes out of the ground is supposed to be sacred by the Mahom- 
medans, and questions are asked of the Pir to whom the place is 
sacred through Mujavars or priests, by whom answers are com- 
municated. ^ 

Vi this area there are in all four cisterns for bathing. The first is 
provided for men of any of the touchable castes ; the second is for 
women ; the third is Tor, Mahars ; and the fourth for Chambhars. 
The firsit two are twelve feet square and three feet deep : tlie last two 
are much smaller, not more than four feet square and the same depth 
as the others. Little care is taken of these last two, and they are 
oftea partly filled up with mud, as the channels carrying water to 
them are not made up with stone. The second cistern (for women) 
is surrounded by trees, but as it is near the shrine of the Mohamedan 
Pir, it is dirty and has bones and flesh and heap! of feathers scattered 
round it. 
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The whole area occupied by these springs is veiy soft, coveted with 
green grass, and it is necessary to waJk with great c^ire. The cikertis 
are very dirty : the water in them is muddy and oily. The accumu- 
lated water which rises' from the ground flows by a seiies of open 
channels into the cisterns. This enables us to determine approximate- 
ly the volume of the water. About one-fourth of the total quantity 
is allowed to flow into the cistern provided for men of the touchable 
castes. It then filled this cistern in one and-a-quarter hours. This 
gives 432 cubic feet in this time, or a total flow of about four times 
this or 1,384 cubic feet per hour. This gives, for the whole flow, about 
144 gallons per minute. 

The temperature of the water as it rises from the ground is indicated 
by the following determinations (March 1912) : — 

7 a.m 154° F 

1 r.M 154'' F 155° F. 

fi r.M 153° F 156° F. 

It thus stands as the hottest spring we have found in the district. 
Giraud, one of the best of the older observers, gives the tcinperk^Mre as 
157° F., a figure very close to ours. ^ ^ 

The water is clear and keeps clear on standing for three days. Like 
other springs it appears to smell of sulphuretted hydrogen, but it con- 
tains none and no sulphides. It is brackish to the taste, Oothes 
washed in it remain sticky, and it is said to stain pots washed in it. 
Stones on the side of the cistern, and also in the side of the channel 
are incrusted with salt. 

The incrustations on the stones near these springs were collected 
and analysed. They gave figures as follows 



White 

Yellow 


incrustation. 

incrustation 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Insoluble matter ... 

5 *2 

*6-5 

Calcium (Ca) 

2-42 

3*52 

Magnesium (Mg.).». 

074 

076 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) 

3 *89 

9*88 

Chlorine (Cl) ••• 

... 52*50 

42*35 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) 

... 0*22 

0*14 


The water has a local reputation of curing skin diseases^, gout, 
and indigestion. It is not however used for drinking, but onl}^ for 
bathing. 
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On determination of the saline constituents in the water the follow- 
ing figures were obtained •— 

Total salts in the water 19^/0 parts per i,oO|OOo. 


containing Per cent 

Calcium (Ca) 5*3 

Magnesium (Mg) ... 0*4 

Chlorine (Cl) 51 '9 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) ... ... 7-6 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) ... ... 07 

Alkalinity in the v/ater (calculated as 
Sodium Carbonate Na2 CO3) ... AV. 


The very large excess of sodium chloride wliich these figures reveal 
indicates almost certainly contamination with sea water The salt 
Creek is not many paces away, and such a result is not unnatural. 
The gas given off from the springs was entirely comptiscd of nitrogen 
or some equally unreaclive gas. 

Hot Springs ai Unhavaki? (Mandangadii Pna). 

Latitude 17° 57' N. Longitude yf 15J' E. 

This, the last spring we have to describe in the Ratnagiri distrat is 
one of the most inaccessible. Its existent e has, however, been noted b) 
Duncan as well as other writers. Duncan s.iys that it is in the Sc\ern- 
droog Taluka. It is evidentl> , as Oldham rem.irks, the Severndroog 
of Buist. The village Unhavare in which it occurs is a khoti 
village in the Mandangadh Peta of the Ratnagiri district, twenty miles 
from Dapoli by road, and eighteen by footpaths, and the same distance 
from Harnai Bunder on the c oast. 

A rough sketch of the surroundings is attached. On the southern 
bank of the Bharja River, and a few paces away there is a cistern 
buifit of laterite covered with a slab of trap rock «it the opening of the 
spring. About a hundred paces away from this, in a ricc-field almost 
due to the south there is <i boggy patch, deep with mud, is found the 
actual source of the spring. It is stated that at this place also there is 
a built cistern, but it has now got filled up with mud— so full, in fact, 
that all trace of it is lost. There is, however, an overflow from it 
which runs towards the river, where there is a regular .stream of 
w’ater. 

THfe cistern first described is supposed to be a holy place sacred to 
the goddess of the village and is in charge of the khots of the village 
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termed raos. There are two smaller tanks ted from the overflow and 
used for bathing respectively by Mahars and Chambars. They are 
neglected, are almost in the bed of the river and are often filled up 
with mud. 


We removed the stone which covered the cistern first described. 
Below it was a hollow full of sand and pebbles, — and some bronze 
coins were also found — all in a blackened condition. The size of the 
space into which the water rose was four feet long by twenty-one inches 
wide by nine inches deep. This was filled in ninety seconds, indicating 
a How of 215 to 220 gallons per minute. In the hole from which the 
water rises the temperature is 128° F., in the cistern itself it is constantly 
126® F. (March 1912). A later visit to the spring in April 1913 gave 
a temperature at its exit of 130® F. 

The water is used for bathing, but the villagers know nothing about 
its being of medicinal value. The utmost we could get in this direc- 
tion was by a visitor who stated that it was useful, to bathe in, in 
cases of itch. The water is said to have the same effect as it reported 
from nearly all the other springs. It leaves the body sticky, and the 
bather hungry. 

The water is clear and remains clear on standing. It smells as 
usual, apparently of sulphuretted hydrogen, but no soluble sulphides 
could be detected in it. It is brackish to the taste, and the stones at 
the side and in the channel have salt incrustations. The following 
are the figures obtained on analysis of the saline contents of the 
water : — 


Total salts in the water 
containing 
Calcium (Ca) 

Magnesium (Mg) 

Chlorine (Cl) 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) 

Alkalinity in the water (calculated as 
Sodium Carbonate Na 2 CO3) 


173*0 parts per 100,000. 
Per cent. 

4*9 

0*7 

51*6 

7*1 

... 0*8 
1*8 parts per 100,000. 


The excess of sodium chloride again in this case suggests contamina- 
tion with sea water. 


The gas which is given off wdth the water turned out to be 4>ure’ 
nitre^n or gases equally unreactive. 





" IRlIsJliKbrtistittioA found at the side of the dstem gave Uw (blloud|t|f' 
Sgaths on atiafysis ;— 

Per cent* 


Insoluble matter ia*i 

(j^alcium (Ca) 2-40 

Magnesium (Mg') 2*31 

Sulphuric Acid (SO4) ... 2*74 

Chlorine (Cl) 49 ' 5 ^ 

Carbonic Acid (CO3) . ... 0*96 

IV. 


Such is an account, as complete as we can make it at this momeni^ 
of the known hot springs oft he Ratnagiridistrkt, each of which 
have visited and hence obtained first hand information on the spdtj 
We should have liked to add, to what we have ascertained, an aocomit 
of the radio-activity of the springs , but this will be done, we hopO,^ 
in the near future by the Rev. Fr. Sierp, S.J , >\ho has promised tef ' 
undertake it. 


There are a few general observations, however, w^hich remain to be 
made. Tlie known springs, evidently deep seated from their tempera- j 
lure, lie so far as all except the northern ones are com erned on a line 
which is nearly due north and south from the latitude of Rajapur 
to the latitude of travail The longitude of each of the spring'-* is as 
follows — 


Rajapur .. ... 73® 34J' E. 

Math 73® 32^' E. 

Sangameshwar 73® 39^ E. 

Rajawadi group 73® 36' to 37' E. 

, Aravali 73® 34' E 

North of this there appears to be either a curving ot the line of fissure 
to the west or else other cniclcs have been formed further awa> to the 
west. The springs appear in no less than six river valleys on almost 
exactly the identical line, nearly north and south, and it is more than 
probable that a careful examination would lead to the discovery of 
further sources North of Aravali, or rather north of the large Washtshli 
Creek, the same line is not followed. The three known series ^ 
springs appear in three different longitudes^ and there is nothing tike, 
the same regularity. The sprii^ north of those dealt with in tfcSs; 
|ia^, in the Kolaba and in the Thana districts^ are equally 9 ptts^\ 
about at irregular distances from the main line of the Western Ghata^'^ 

/ fteganiing the composition of tiie salts oontainpd in thase watsi^^' 
at once say that it is reiparkably con<|^nt4 



thfi Raji^iur spring' which, 09 account of the amount of salts Containi^ 
.in the water and their composition, seems to be a much more super- 
ficial source than the other deep seated springs, the waters ma!y be 
said t6 contain much chlorides and little carbonates, a fact which is 
rather unexpected. We have collected a large quantity of the salts 
in .many of these waters by concentrating them on the spot, and hope 
later to present a detailed examination of these salts as a contribution 
to the study o? the decomposition of the deep seated rocks of the trap 
In the meantime, over forty per cent, of the solid matter in all 
the waters (except that' at Kajapur) is chloride — ^and this when any 
<;ontaminati'on with sea} water is .most unlikely, as the Springs are 
i^ond^'the tidal region in all cases except the three northern onek 
[Khed," Unhavare (Washishti), Unhavare (Mundangadh) ]. - These 
last three contain still more chlorides, but there is, in their case, a very 
considerable chance of sea water infiltration. In all cases (except at 
Aravali and again at Rajapur) the amount of magnesium is much less 
than that of calcium, and, with again the same exceptions, the propor- 
tion of sulphuric acid is fairly constant. 

' The temperature of the springs varies very widely, as would, ot 
course, be expected. The groups of springs with the highest tem^ra- 
tures are those at Unhavare (Washishti) where they reach F.. 
and kt Rajawadi-Baragaonj where the highest tested, near the river 
side at Baragaon gave a temperature of 147° K, 



Art. X. — Hamza Ispaiiani, 

By G. K. Nariman. 

{JRead 2 ist October^ *9*5-) 

[A PEEP INTO Arabic Histories on matters Iranian.] 

From the time the enlightened Government of Iran Ranted 
iPcodstitution to its subjects the Persian authorities have shown 
'general spirit of liberality and wide religious outlook. In matte^ 
religious it has adopted A. tone of tolerance) if not positive sympathy, 
towards alien belipfs. One cannot prophesy what the future has t^r 
store for this most ancient of monarchies. With the progress of *lran» 
however, our attraction to the land must necessarily increase, and it is 
a happy sign of the times that not long ago in Teheran itself the re- 
spected Government officials, sincere Moslems and learned Ulemas,: 
assisted at the founding of a Zoroastrian school, and what is *more 
astonishing, of a Fire shrine. The first onrush of the Arabs 13 cen** 
turies ago undoubtedly destroyed much of value of ancient Iran, but to 
'.say that llije barbarities and vandalism perpetrated on the soil • were 
committed^ only by Moslems is to ignore history and strifle truth. 
Accordingko my humble studies much that was of priceless valjjLie in 
matters religious from ancient Iran was already annihilateil by, 
Alexander., Nor can I conscientiously blame all Arab historians for a 
prejudice against Zoroastrian Iranians. The extent of the subject 
corresponds to its importance and interest. ‘U'e can only touch the 
fringe of it in an hour's discourse. We have only to remember that if 
we detest the spirit which has brought about the subversion of the 
Sasanian Empire, Moslem Persia to-day still cherishes an inestlnguish- 
able haired for t>mar-ibn Khattab, the conqueror of Iran. Blot the : 
Iranis of to^ay look to Iranism first and religion next. Even the^ 
Af'hienians and Jews and the ^Hindus from Shikarpur as itinerant * 
merchants are treated without the slightest trace of religious ioto^ 
lerance, and it would be an afifectation to deny that there is a {^sitive 
attraction on the part of young Iran of t<>day for the descendants of the , 
brottjers of their own ancestors. Ii behoves Parsis therefore to itudy,,/ 
if not all, the .Arabic literature, in itself a priceless treasure, at : 
such authors as were of Iranian de.scent or origin, whose motftO^ i 
tongue was Persian, but who employed the Arabic langu^e In tii|v 
IconJposHIm of thfeir books. As a beginning tov^rds that study I 
briefly to-day of Hamza of Ispahan; nak hecauso, he; ^^ 
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ifMSift feommetit Irahophil or {lartisan of, Iran amon^ Ataluft, wfiteH. 
Ttim tilUre been others who far exceeded him in their fervettt tOve for 
dteir motherland, but because vexy little is known about him so far as 
I know in English books generally. Huart, Nicholson and even the 
most learned and sympathetic of modern Iran's friends, Prof. Browne 
of Cambridge, dismiss him in a few pages. 

The Abbaside Dynasty of the Khalifs which began in the middle of 
the second century ot the Moslem era synchronised with the flourish^ 
ing period of Ara^c literature. The Khalifs energetically endeavoured 
to support literature and to help men of learning and poets; That is 
mow common knowledge. Especially more energetic in this direction 
were the Khalifs al-Mansur Harun-ar- Rashid and al-Mamun. They 
gathered together in their court literati from various countries 
and patronised literary undertakings. It is no news that the 
scholars of Baghdad and Damascus were less prejudiced 4|ian the 
Moslem men of learning whom Akbar attracted to his brilliaiMit court. 
You kno’w that the* Ulama attached to the court of the Khalif^ studied 
with avidity, foreign languages and alien literatures of Greece aitd India 
and Iran. Badauni, our Indian Moslem historian, on the other hand, 
records the astonishment of hitnself and the Maulavis of .Akhar ^irho 
were sorely puzzled at the emperor’s command to transb^|jd^ 
Ramayana into Persian * Abdul Kadei’s pious soul mvoliil^t at 
Akbar’s thirst for Hindu learning. 

The political power, however, of the Abbasidcs didllib^ last Ioniser 
than a century. An interminable series of strura^ debilitated the 
strength of the Khalifs. One province after ^^miflier fought itself 
loose from the hands of the central power and presently the Khalifs 
were reduced to a state of nominal suzciainty m secular matters The 
spiritual control over the masses, however, was of longer duration. 
But even in the middle and towards the close of the third Moslem 
century, under the unhappy rule of the weaker Khalits, Iheife were 
engaged in philological undertakings in the city of Basra, scholars 
like aj)l-Mubarrad. There were men of learning in Baghdad and th«^*e 
were savants like Beladhurt, Ibn, Qutaiba, and Tabari. In eastern 
Persia also, which was the country of contending nationalities, 
Arabic literature flourished for a long time. Above all, in spite of the 
storm and stress of the period, the capital Ispahan was not without its 
men of letters. The number of Arabic scholars of the Persian city was 
so CQinsIcicrable that special treatises were composed devoted to the life 
and labour of the scholars of Ispahan. 

Itt the glands of Persia proper, moreover, in the tentli Christian 
modem Persian literature was gradually developing itself 
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uilo the moat powerful and at the aame time common' medtunl ^ 
Jtterary intercourse for almost all the countries of Asia whidi wera lufc 
under Mongolian influence. The Persian spirit proper, ^Mrh^ch haa 
never died, out, now revived and was revived into a life of strength and 
stamped much of the literary activity finding its expression in Aral^ 
works with its own peculiar tmpremalure. Among the scholars ’of the 
time in whose Arabic works a particular Persian influence is percefh' 
tible comes “ Hamza-ibn-Hasanal-lspahani.’' We advisedly speak 
Ispahan! although he is better known as Isbahani. The Arabic 
language having no p commuted the equivalent of this consonant into 
either b or f All reference to this historian in early European writings 
speak of Isbahani since the vt esterners came to kin'w of the Persistn 
historian only through his Arabic works. 

Although the majority of his works, of ^hich only a few are pre- 
ser\^ed to us, treated of philological matters, “ Hani/a is noted for 
his eKcellence as a historian, as the author of the ‘ \nnals’ ” apd ot 
the history of Ispahan which is so Irequently mentioned It was the 
‘Annals* which early directed the attention of European scholars for 
Hamza. Of course the early European scholars made certain mis- 
t*ikes. Ii was only latterly^thai the Persian author was fully identifled 
4ii>d appreciated. Harbelot, for instance, confuses Ham/a Ispahan! with 
Mahomed’s uncle who bore the same name ^ Shultens, Rasniusen, 
Reiske, all drew upon Hamza fot some ol their materials in the 
history of ancient Arabs. It was Sylvestre de Sacy viho in 1833 Sub- 
jected to an ingenious and critical examination Hamza’s chronologies 
of the Persian kings with the contempor.iry rulers of Yamen and 
Hira. Finally, the entire text of the ‘ Annals * was published with a 
Latin translation by Gottweldt in 1848, in the city we now know as 
Petrdgrad. 

•I propose first to cursorily examine, besides the historical works of 
Hajmza, his philological activity, because Hamza had a consumate 
cdfnmaiid of both Arabic and Persian, and his works are a store house 
of information on the interrelation of the two languages. 

HAMZA’S LIFE. 

His Litekarv Sources. 

What the Arabic sources supply to us regarding the life and career 
of Hamza is very meagre. Even the celebrated Fihrist does not 
give much help. . We shall have to speak often About mm Uiftiovm 
book in the course of our paper. We may as w|dl call back to HtiM It 
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lew salient features of this monument ot Arabic literature, me 
Fihrlst was composed about 998 A.D. by an-Nadhim. It is a kind ot 
catalogue or list, scientifically arranged and most conveniently group- 
ed, of all the books in Arabic that existed in his time. Not only does 
he give us brie( notices of the books, but he has to tell us a good deal 
of the lives of the authors of whom he treats. The description of 
the various ancient alphabets that he gives is of absorbing interest. 
In fact, the knowledge of the European scholars of the peculiarities of 
the Pahlavi language so to say, was first obtained from the indication 
given of it in the Fihrist. It notices books that were originally 
composed in Arabic and it dilates on a number of works that were 
translated into Arabic from vanpus languages like Greek, Latin and 
Sanskrit, but what is more of interest to us from Pahlavi. The chapters 
that he devotes to translators are themselves mines of information and 
they have been continually worked at from early times, and yet there 
is a good deal that is not made accessible in any European language. 
As 1 have elsewhere more than once indicated, we should be failing in 
oar duty if in the case of this book we omitted to mention the 
labours of the late Shams-ul-Ulema Shibli Naomani, who was, so far 
as I know, the only Indian authority, who fully appreciated the wori^ 
of the Fihrist, and wrote a number of valuable and highly interesdaM 
essays on the ancient literature upon which the Arabs had 
and to which references abound in the Fihrist. The 
Urdu, and they were published by the N id vat-ul- Ulema 
which Shibli was the founder, and with which he ^rilP^^wiected 
almost to the time of his unexpected de«Uh. Although J^Ml^ Orient- 
alistf have of recent years done much to. enlighten us Jwrence to 
the contents of the Fihrist, it was continental schoJH^ ^rho were the 
first to see the real merit of this landmark of Arab^tiiterature. For 
the generality of the Parsi community, the works of^rofessor Browne 
of Cambridge may be supplemented very advantageously by the essays 
of Shibli which, by the way, were published long before the Western 
Oriental scholars devoted themselves to a systematic investigation of 
the Fihrist. Shibli^s achievements are perfectly independent of west- 
ern researches, although so early as 1862 Flugpl made use of the 
Fihrist in his life of Mani, the Iranian heresiarch. Before him it was 
drawn upon by *the Russian scholar Chwolsohn in his work on the 
Sablans in 1856. |Interesting notices here and there of it liave been 
given by Brockclmann in his standard history of Arabic literature in 
German, published in 1856-1902, Justice to the accuracy and historical 
authenticity of the information of the Fihrist as done by Blochet iA has 
Pahlavi Grammar published in 1905. Quatremere translated ^ highly 

interestifug passage so early as 1840 from the Fihrist on the ;difreri|int 

*■ * 
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modes of writing Persian. The sidelight^ which this enidite bocfli 
affords on the inner history of Persia and ite civilisation deii\and dKU 
close and systematic study of it on part o( Sie Parsi community whScI 
it owes to a book which has, in a manner unique in the whole range 
of Arabic literature, preserved for us vestiges of the sources of Iranian 
influence on Moslem civilisation. It was the Fihrist, to give one con- 
crete instance, which enabled us to establish with an unquestionable 
certainty the direct Iianian origin of the Arabian Nights, apart from 
the problem whether or not, ultimately the Persians were indebted foi 
the fascinating stories to the inventhe genius of the Indians and their 
Sanskrit literature. That an-Nadhim was not drawing on his imagina- 
tion for the information that he gives us has been Jemoiistrated by 
several books ot which bis description exactly tally with the fragments 
that have descended to us 1 am not speaking in this paper, however, 
on an-Nadhim and his Fihrist Still in a paper like this it may be 
permissible to mention the laige number of Pahlavi works which have 
unfortunately totall\ perished, but of which an-Nadhim has to say a 
considerable deal. He refers to several books as anonymous being 
himself unable to ascertain their authorship We have a mention of the 
“ Book of Rustam and Isfandyar ** which was translated into Arabic by 
Jabala-ibn-Salim , a Book of the Crown of Auguries , of the Book of 
Shahrizad , a Book of biography of Anushirvan , Book of Dara and the 
golden Image , of the celebrated Khodatnamehy the Pahlavi nucleus, or 
more probably the Pahlavi original itself, which was linally elaborated into 
the epic of Firdauii An-Nadhim alludes to a number of local histories 
ionnected with the Xrab conquest of Fars, Kciman, Tabaristan Then 
he dcsciibes such compositions as “Account of the army of Sapur,” 
“ the Book of the Gift which I saw in the writing of Kisra.” Then 
there were compositions by authors who wrote in Arabic, but whose 
“ origin was among the ancienf Persi.ins and who were vehemently 
prejudiced against the Arabs ” Who but a religiously tolerant writer 
co^ld hand down to posterity the names and literary labours of such 
pronounced Iranophils? There were specific treatises on the “ super- 
iority of the Persians over the Arabs and their boastfulness.” One 
Pahlavi book as translated into Arabic was specially consecrated to the 
study of the “ Dignity of Hormaz, son of Kisra Nushirvan.” Another 
to the “ Places where the Persians wrere slain” A third to ** Zad 
Farrukh on the instruction to his children.” One still more to the 
“ MobedS under Buzurj-mihir. ” We have equally interesting books on 
Accounts and Traditions,” one on “Good manners and similitudf^ 
acoeinding to the sects of the Persians, Rurnis^ and Arabs.” In one' 
place we are informed that Jamasp was an aldbemist and the author 
of a ‘^Jfook on alchemy.” What would we notgive to-day 9o be able 
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to possess the book of the ** Mobed of Mobeds on Government and' 
assemblies and Good manners ” or the book of the ** Testament of king 
Nushirvan to his son ” or the book which Kisra wrote to Marzban 
and his answer,” or the ** Book of the king of Greece regarding the 
sending 'of Philosophers to the king of the Persians ” or the “ Book 
about Ardasliir who comrnanded and caused to be brought from the 
treasuries the books which the sages had composed on administra- 
tion?” 

Very unfortunately all that the Fihrist has to say touching Hamza is 
confined to the following words c ** Hamza-ibn-al -Hasan belonged to 
the inhabitants of Ispahan. He was a scholar and an author,” Ibn- 
Khallikhan, a valuable first-hand ijOurce,who makes mention of him often 
enough ill his voluminous biographical dictionary, cites passages from 
bis works and yet, strange and unfortunate, he has no special article 
Ham^. The probable reason for this otherwise unaccountable 
emission is, according to Dr, Mittwoch on whom 1 mainly rely, that 
Ibn Khallikhan was unable to determine the year of Hamza’s death. 
For his work is based on the principle of the exact known dates of 
death of the authors of whom he treats. Our next authority is Haji 
Khalfa. He quotes the titles of \arious of Ham/a’s woiks, but he 
gives no information of his life and career. Since a fourth authorit) 
V^aqui, in his biographiial lexicon, frequently refers to Hamza and 
lextually quotes a number of passages from his uorks, we might be 
inclined to assume that he most probabl> dev oted, a special article to 
Hamza in his biographical work called the Muajani-al-Udaba. l^n- 
fortunately this too, we cannot demonstrate inasmuch as this book of 
Vaqul’s has descended to us in a mutilated form. Professoi Margo- 
liouth of Oxford Wa>s at pains to search in the manuscripts of the 
Miiajam and he assures us of the omission 

Ail the more thankful we are, therefore, for the notice which we 
come across concerning Hamza in the Tarikh Ispahan of Abu-Nua^m 
bind in the Kitab-al- \hsab of Saniani. Abu-Nuatm had evidently used 
the history of Isbahan composed by Hamza. In his historical intro- 
duction he thrice quotes Hamza as the ** Saheb Katab Isbahan.” What 
bas he to tell us about Hamza, however, is not much Nor do we get 
any substantial information from Samani. 

The last two sources, however, confirm our belief th.it our author was 
known aisSo as Abu Abdallah, for in his edition tlte DiWan or 
collected works of Abu Nuwas, wherever has occasion to kuscrt 
his own notes, Hamza begins them with Rala Abu Abdallah (Abu 
.Abdallah says : ) * 
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AgAin "both the sources agree that Hamzats father was a Muaddib 
sclu>oliTiaster. They, however, differ as to the name of his fatjiet, one 
calling him al-Hasan and the other al-Husain. Probably al'Hasan 
has to be given preference, because he calls himself Hamza-ibn-al- 
Hasan in just the opening words of the edition of the collected works 
, of Abu-Nuwas mentioned above. Moreover, this is the name that we 
meet with in the Fihrisl, in Yaqut, in Biruni, Thalabi, in ibn Khalli- 
kan, and Maidanl. Accordingly, the ft ill name of our author was 
Abu-Abdallah-Hamza-ibn-al-Ha^n-aHspahani. His name is spelt 
optionally with a i or / as we already s«xw and this variation is observ- 
able also in the Shah-Name. (See liranische althertunisckunde, Vol. I, 
page ioo)j with reference to the name of the city. However, this is 
not a matter of great importance and we may only note in passing that 
in the majority of cases we find h. 

We can with tolerable certaint> determine the age of Hamza. 
'According to what he himself says in the “.\nnals” he completed 
them in q6i A. D. There are other references in the same work to the 
Nauruz which also give a clue to his age at the various periods of his 
life. Obviously it is an oversight on the part of the great Hungarian 
scholar Goldziher who makes Hamza die in 350 A. H. Hamza sur- 
vived the achievement of his great historical work by only a few years. 
For according to .Samani he died before ^(x) .\. H. In the fifth chapter 
of his history in which he deals with the “Chronicles of the Jews** 
Hamza gives us information supplied to him by a Jewish scholar in 
308, in Baghdad. Further since Hamza W’as a pupil of Jawwiliqi who 
died in 306 and since he refers in his “Annals ” to the eiglit interesting 
occurrences in Ispahan duiing the years aqi and 344 as experienced by 
himself, w^c might perhaps place his birth somew here about the year 
280. Hamza, therefore, so far as we can determine, lived between the 
eighties of the third and the fifties of the fourth Islamic cenlurie.s. 
Brocket mann say s that Hamza lived probably in the beginning of the 
fourth century in Baghdad. But Hamzji’s residence in Baghdad was 
always of a temporary character. In the beginning of the third chapter 
of tlie edition of Abu Nuwas, Hamza reports that in the year 223 he 
travelled for the third time to Baghdad for the purpose of collecting 
manuscripts and material for the poem. But even on this occasion, as 
tie himself states, his sojourn in Baghdad was not of long duration, 
and we know that by the end of the same yeat he was again hack in 
Ispahan. Moreover, in the passage to w^hich we have referred in the 
“ Annals** where he speaks of the remarkable occurrences in Ispahan, ' 
lie mentions apparently as an eye-w'itness, the famine which devastated ^ 
Ispahan during the period between the close of 323 and the commence- 
inent of J24. He says, inUr alia^ “ and of the inbabitants of my city 
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of i,spahaii died more than 200,000 people.*’ (min ahale madinatiy Is^ 

hiihan). In the year 50 a certain building in the neighbourhood of 
ispahan suddenly collapsed and revealed some inscriptions the like of 
which no one Iiad seen before. From the faci; that Hamza was con- 
sulted on that occasion by the wondering inhabitants as to his opinion 
regarding the building, it is evident that Hamza was residing in 
Ispahan towards the close of his life and was looked up to with res- 
pect by the citizens. His permanent residence, therefore, was his 
native city of Ispahan, and therefore what the Fihrist says about him 
can feasortably be interpreted to mean that Hamza was an inhabitant 
of Ispahan and not merely that he was by descent a man from that 
city* 

(Fihrist. — Hamzat bin al-Hasah min ahal Isbaban wa Kana adiban 
mnssanifan, i.e., Hamza bin Hasan belonged to Ispahan and was an 
accomplished author. ) 

Hamza’s travels were so many excursions for the purpose of scienti- 
fic pursuits. They afforded him opportunities to come in contact with 
celebrated expounders of Hadith, and the men whose disciple Hamza 
was according to two manuscript authorities of Samani and also 
Nuaim were thorough traditionalists. We shall see later on how 
Hamza profitably employed bis visits to Baghdad for the purpose8E«:(^ 
his philological investigations. First of all, it is instructive from* 
standpoint of Moslem traditional literature to glancu at the scholars 
versed in hadith who w'ere Hamza’s teachers. Jawaliqi was one of the 
most celebrated traditionalists of his ;ige and author “of several works. 
Yaqut calls him the greatest scholar of Ahwaz. /'He was w^ell known 
Jor his marvellous memory. Qahatha about, whd^e exact name there 
is a certain vagueness, was another of his masters* A third was 
Wasiti, a fourth was Tabari, though here too, we are far from 
certain whether it was the great historian or a namesake. Then 
there were Dharth and Nasair about whom w’^e know little beyond 
their names. • 

On the other hand, there were pupils who perpetuated traditions (or 
accounts of events and occurrences supposed to reffrr to the I’rophet 
and his immediate followers) as taught by Hamza. One such was 
Mirdawaihi ( an Iranian name ) who like Hamza himself was the 
author of a history of Ispahan, of a commentary on the Qoran and 
other works. Hamza studied traditions not as a speciality, hut as 
one of the branches of learning with which a Moslem ^holar ought to 
be acquainted. For we do not know of any special book of his dealing 
with hadith. His peculiar forte lay in history and philology and lexi- 
cogntphy. As wo said above, lus journeys to Baghdad were under- 
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taken for the purpose of his deep studies as they brought him in 
close intimacy with the scholars of the cit\. Among the n^pierous 
authorities cited by Hamz.i in his works many ire such as could have 
been familiar to him as brothers in letters. 

Now we shall consider some of the scholars with w bom he came 
into personal touch. Duraid is mentioned b\ Hamza in his philological 
works pretty frequently Generalh it is in brief notes that hi§ author- 
ity is quoted He was renowned as the ** greatest poet among 
scholars and the greatest scholar .imong poets ” Hamza describes 
id detail the circumstances under which he got acquainted with 
Muzarra The passage is of some interest In the \ ear 32*^ he was 
on his third visit to Baghdad tostud\ the manuscripts of the poems of 
Abu Nuwas which w^ere in the possession of the family of Nauhaklit. 
He was introduced by the latter to Mu/arra, ter Muzarra \v<is in 
possession of poems composed b\ \bu \uwas in ng\pt From 
Muzarra Hamza learned all that could he known legarding \bu 
Nuwas’s poetry Nay more When Mu/arra noticed the c*nlhiisiastic 
efforts of Hamza’s for the collection of \bu Nuw.is’s poems he himself 
composed a special lisala 01 dissertation setting out in del lil \vh it he 
belieyed to be shortcomings of the poetr\ oi \bu Nuwas He parti- 
cularly giouped together the verses which \hu Nuwas had borrowed 
from preceding poets This he did in spite ol the fact th.il he was a 
great admirer of Abu Nuw<is. 

His object in separating the couplets was to show" lh.it biiiliant 
and witty .is they were, the> were not the pre^duclion of Abu 
Nuwas. For they were all of a Baccanali.in or eiotie eharactei and 
Muzarra was anxious that posterity should not .issoci.itc Abu Nuwas\ 
memory as a sober scholar and histori.in with lories of kne .ind wdne. 
Tlie first risala on \bu Nuwas was dcdk.iied to Hamza himself, 
and was sent on to him to Baghdad Then Mu/arra wrote another 
risala which was “ Appreciation” of \bu Nuwas. By the time it was 
fini^ed Hamza had left Baghdad C'onsequenily he was able* to 
embody in his Diwan only the first risala Hamz<i prefaces it with 
a few personal obser\"ations on the author 

Shuwuair, another contemporary and friend, was more of a gram- 
marian than anything else. Ham/a himself describes him as an- 
nahavi. All his w’orks the titles of which au» known to us treat of gram- 
matical themes. /Ss regards the famih ot the Naubakht it is frequently 
alluded to by Hamza in his edition of Abu Nuwas, They were a 
celebftited family of Baghdad. They were of pure Iranian descent. 
They are mentioned in the Fihrist among the translators from the 
Persian into the Arabic. Parenthetically, wherever we read of a 
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tntnsiadon from Persian into Arabic, as a rule it is obvious that 
Persian the Arabs meant what we call Pahlavi and what westerti' 
scholars call Middle Persian. Naubakht himself was an a$tronc^| 
mer under the Khalif al-Mansur. (136-158 A. H.). Abu Nuwas 
was familiarly known to the Naubakhtian and had inscribe 
several of his poems to them. Ambari, another contemporaiy, ha's' 
been highly praised on account of his astonishing familiarity with 
poetry in general. Another authority relied on by Hamza in his 
philological studies is another Isbahani. He w’as a genealogist and 
younger than Hamza. He is mentioned by the author of the Fihrist 
as u contemporary scholar. He is interesting to us as being the author 
of a history of Persia and of imperial genealogies. From these and 
other authorities Hamza criticiUly studied Arabic and Persian litera- 
tures making a special study of proverbs and sa>ings both Arabic and 
Persian, tracing their sources and incidentally giving us anthropologi- ! 
cal and social sidelights. And one of the instructors w lio solved some 
ot his diihculties, was this Ispahani himself familiar with mattftrs*; 
Iranian. 

What interests us in particular regarding H.im/a is this circum- 
stance. Like many other Arabic waiters about whom we nuiy take 
occasion to s'peak on future opportunities, H.iin/a was at pains to 
make enquiries in circles other than spt^cifically Mahomedan for the 
furtherance of his scientific and historical studies He turned 
to w'hichever quarter was likely to furnish him w^ith the requisite 
information. He consulted Jews, Greeks and Zoroastrians. A Jew 
solved some of his difficulties with regard to the Old Testament in 
liaghdad in 308. Hamza suggested to him the prtpaiation of a 
concise compilation of Israelite Chronology. These oral and written 
information Irom the jenv are at the basis of his filth chapter of the 

Annals.” 

How' Hamza came by inforin«Uion for hi-» account of Byzantine mat- 
ters, is recorded by himself. A Greek prisoner was a servant of *Abu 
Uulai. He was at once a master of Htenir) and colloquial Greek and 
at the same time had a working acquaintance with colloquial Arabic. 
His son, however, who W'lis in Go\ernment ser\ice, w^as familiar 
with both the tongues, and it was this son w'ho acted as interpreter 
betw’cen Hamza and his authority . The old Greek jwisoner read from 
a Greek book and his son translated it into Arabic for Hamza. Hamza 
him’Wlf laid great store by this .source oi his information. And there, 
is no doubt that he w^as personally convinced of it all. After natsatlng 
varying reports on this subject in his Annals ” based on Arabic ver- 
sions of Greek writers, Hamza goes hack to his owm source and tells 
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r^'th^t the latter is worthy of unquestioned credence. For. he main- 
that his own report was derived directly from a Gr^k whilst' 
authority, for instance, of al-Qadhi, rested on a basis where there 
N^as a possibility of misunderstanding the Greek original. 

We are unfortunately handicapped by an absence of requisite Arabic 
.works in the Bombay libraries to enable us to assign to Persian sources 
their true value in the w'orks of Arab historians. From the brief notices 
which alone we can command it will be evident, however, that the 
Persian sources of Arab writers vrere by no means insignificant. In 
the case of Hamzii he consulted Zoroastrian priests. This he states 
t, himself and is supported by Yaqut. They gave him among a good 
'Jealofwhat would now be held fantastic information, much reliable 
material on the history of the place names of Persia. The Arabs after 
the conquest of Iran mutilated tlie language <ind pronunciation of 
plure Persian almost beyond recognition. The case of Irar\ was 
similar in this respect to that of India some fifty years ago wlien the 
names of Indian cities were mispronounced by Europeans. It was 
one of the aims of the Shuubiya to restore Persi.-ln nanie.s to their 
original and correct shape. The occurrence of Sliuubiya to my mind 
- tempts me to what I believe would prove to be an exceedingly 
pleasant digression. But I wdll say only a few words about them. 
Browne and Nicholson have given in English a good description of 
their novel and beneficent activities. One day we may listen the 
fascinating story of this society as related by Goidziher and Kremer if 
not by their original authorities. In a word, the Shuubiya were a 
party of Irani Moslems who took upon themselves to glorify ancient 
Persia. They went even further. They ran down the Arabs and all 
that was connected with Arabia. Some Shuubiya had the temerity 
, even to attack the religion of the Arabs. 

The Arabs, following the example of the Persians, were greatly 
interested in etymology. Very often the Persians supplied them with 
the correct scientific explanation of proper names. More often we 
are'btiund to admit the information was fanciful and based on what 
we should call popular etymology. Hamza consulted a Mobed re- 
garding the name Basra and the reply given seems to have .satisfied 
Hamza though it is antiquated according to our advanced philology. 
The probably another Mobed, gave him an account of the 

palace of Madain or Persepolis. 

f v .Dbviou^y Hamza consulted the work of his predecessors in philol<^y. 
sEvery one of his books evidences wide and many-sided reading We 
itsakf niite here in passing a peculiarity of Arabic authors. What we 
I^UMfw a$ quotations from previous writers was not unknown to them. 
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But the citing of the source was not recognised as a prindplii 
Passage after passage is often quoted without mention of the source 
and as a rule these citations are verbatim. This is no plagiarism m 
the sense in which we regard the term. It was simply the peculiarit 
of those times. An 'indirect but important advantage of this practic 
to us is this : these citations have preserved for us most valuable 
material from books which as such have been lost. Thus there ar 
descriptions preserved of the court of Persian kings and the ceremonia 
observed during the Sasanian times in works which do not directh 
bear on the theme. To give one specific instance, we have an oil 
Iranian Arabic wTiter, Kisravi, preserved in a less ancient author, Ihr 
Qotaiba, describing in detail the festivities as they took place during 
the Nauruz days. The long passage positively revives Persia of ole 
for us. It gives us a glimpse, but a true and vivid one, of the court 
life of bygone days. It strikes’ me that the passage itself is a close 
Arabic translation from Pahlavi. The Persian proper names unfamiliai 
to the scribes hiive been so mutilated. But I will, for the present, not 
judge it by my little Arabic and less Pahlavi. Now, to return tc 
Hamza, he was an exception to the rule, and be gives us long quota- 
tions mentioning the origin. He mentions by name the authors and 
works which he lays under contribution and he equally mentions the 
audioritios whom he controv*‘rts. Accordingly, in Hamza’s writings a 
good many valuable passages are enshrined from works on P qy^ n 
history which as such have been lost and the authorship of 
can, thanks to Hamza, satisfactorily trace. 

This leads us to a brief survey of the works which Hatipsia'airtKlted 
The most important work which served his historical 

account is the Khndai Nameh in its Arab least six 

different versions. The Khudal Nameh MM^^dethand a chapter 
by itself to do full justice to its drigin and of its translation 

into various languages. The histor\ of its^^^nney is not less fasci- 
nating than the history of the peregrinatio^^^e Panchatantra itself. 
Mohl has more or less cxliaustively treatQjfw this in the introduction 
to his translation of the Shah Nameh, valuable dissertatioA has" 

been done into English by Mr. Khandamvala. An Interesting and 
long account is given by Baron Rosen in Russian, and the third and 
the most critical account is by Nocldckc in German. The latter, how- 
ever, is unfortunately devoid of all .sympathy with old Iran. JMy 
English translation of it is all but complete. , Among other books con- 
sulted by Hamza Vere* a historical work by Hist^in Adi, and hy ' 
Khwarzmi ; he seems to have also drawn upon Al-Balkhi and iB- 
Qyadhi ; then, of course, upon Tabari and Ibn Qdtai^. Accor^l^ 'h) 
Dr. Mittwoch in Hamza’s work there are traces of assistance derived ' 
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' from four grammarians of note including the Persian Sibawadiii {you 
'know that Sibawaihi is the Arab vray of pronouncing Sibuyeh) and 
'eight works on lexicography, nine works of popular proverbial Mtera' 
ture of the Arabs, eleven miscellaneous works on the peculiar species 
of literature called adah which corresponds to what the French call 
^lles lettres. A detailed examination of these works, however 
interesting, cannot be undertaken in this brief review of Hamza’s 
literary* career. 

As regards Hamza’s own productions, the following are worthv of 
note. We have to premise that a good many of his works have been 
lost. The authorship of about twelve books is imputed to him. They 
range over a variety of subjects including history, Icxicograph) , and 
miscellaneous subjects comprised under the head of adah. Of these 
twelve books we possess three, namely, his hislorv or “Annals,’* his 
’collection of comparat INC proverbs, and his edition of the poet Abu 
Nuwas, and as we noted above, there are large sections from his lost 
works preserved in the books of later authors. 

Ham/a calls his history Tawarikh sin mah^k al ard wal ambiya. 
He divides it into ten chapters and successively treats of general 
chronology and histor} of Persia, Rome, Greece, h'gypt, Israel, then 
the Lakhamidcs, the Yamaiiides, the Himyars, the Kindites, and 
lastly, the Moslem dynasties, down to his own times. Hamza’s treat- 
ment is neat and precise, .\gain find again he tells us that he has 
aimed at brevity. More exhaustive treatment is reserved in the first 
chapter for the history of Iran, and in the tenth for that ot the Arabs. 
The sixth section of this tenth chapter might well be studied by the 
students of our religious calendfir of the Parsis as it comprises u list of 
the Nawruz days from the fir^t year to the .^50lh year of Higira in 
which H'lmzi completed his “Annils.” He gives the month and 
date of the .\rabic calend.ir on which the Persian New Year fell. 

(n the tir.sl chapter there is fin instance of Hfiinza’s intimate ficquain- 
bincc with things Ininian and of his credulity regarding things ety- 
moldfeical. He connects, for instance, the .Arabic word tjirikh with 
the Persian mah ruz (month and date). .Such derivations from Persian 
are often to be met with in the “ Annals.” For example, the .Arabic 
sarir (throne) is derived from fakki saghir and barid^ the animal on 
which was carritsd the post in the times of the Khalilfite, from the 
Persian baridah dumb, the docketed tail. He, however, rendered 
some service to his fatherlmd by re Jucing to their proper originat*.^ 
forms the corrupted names of geographical places^'of Persia. 

As i£l common with other Arabic writers, whenever Hatnza has to 
relate somethii^ about which he himself is i^ptical, he maljufsa^ 
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plentiful use of the pious expression wa hua aalpm. — He knows tiie 
best, which is sometimes substituted for the longer expression wa kud 
aalam his sawab. 

Hamza\s Annals” have been utilised by Biruni in his celebrated 
work on chronology and by the unknown author of Mujmil at tawarikh, 
a work composed in 520 in Persian. This work, as*can be judged* 
from a comparison, is almost a word for word Persian translation of 
Hamza’s sections relating to the history of Persia. Hence, by the way, 
its valueless nature as an independent history. 

Hamza’s Kilab Isbahan is lost. But what it contained can, to some 
extent, he determined. He quotes it in the .\nnals.” Yaqut has 
borrowed a passage from it, concerning a family of scholars settled in 
Ispahan. We are more fortunate with regard to flamza’s collection 
of comparative proverbs. It lias come down to us though it aw^aits 
an editor. The book is mentioned in the Fihrist and is described by 
Haji Khalfa under the title’of Katab amsal ala afal. There is a com- 
plete manuscript of it in Munich. It is instructive to note that al 
A^aidani after the particular fashion of those days has aIn\ost entirelv 
rnoorporated this work of Hamza into his ow n book. The FilumS 
tq^ain is our solitary authorilv for ascribing to H<imza a Baccq^wHl 
book of songs which h.is not been spared ^io us by time. T.ess 
generations of Moslem copyists have probably declined tg 
the verses offensive to puritans. Whether ho was tlieilr' aufhpr ojir not, 
there is no doubt, however, th.it Hamza w*«^s famifiar^ wHh tlie lighter 
literature ol the \rabs and very probably his contribution to that species 
of lively entertainment was not insignificant. Hamza’s important book 
devoted to the poesy of the old Arabs, is of course the edition of the 
collected works of Ahu Nuw'as. It is curious that thougfi we have no 
reason to doubt the authorship of this edition, it is nowhere specifi- 
cally ascribed to Hamza in the .Arabic source book**. 

A collection of Hamza’s owrn essays is known under the title of 
Kttab rasail. One of these essays is cited by Biruni. It treated of 
the very interesting subject of special poems composed on the two 
great national festivals of ajicient Iran, namely, the Naims and the 
Jliikr jan For long after the conquest of Persia by flie Arabs the 
national festivals of pre-Mahoniedan times continued to be celebrated 
with all their former eclat and they have been studied in engrossing 
detail not only by scholars like Kremer and Goldziher, but by the 
numerous western travellers who have from time to time visited Per- 
sia. A philological work of Hamza’s called the ]K|itab al Tambih, 
(pot to bb confounded, with a similarly named work of Masudb) has 
been cited at lengh by Yaqul. Jt deals with the five dialects current 
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, in Persia, namely, Pahlavi, the Dari, the Persian proper, the dialec 
of Khuzistan, and what is called the dialect of Syria. Goldziher is gi 
opinion that Hamza had written a special book with itie object O! 
proving the distortions brought about by ignorant Arabs in the pro- 
nunciation of Persian names of men and places. A book called Katab 
ial«Muwazana written by Hamza is attested by citations preserved in 
^fhe work of Thalibi and by a fragment in the Khedivial Library at 
Cmro. It was written with the purpose of treating ancient geographical 
names. Peurile as it may appear to us, Yaqut’s quotations froin 
Hamza on the derivation of such names as the Jaihn, Ispahan, Sagis- 
tan and all proper names ending in ma^ are instructive. They, at any 
rate, testify to Hamza’s or rather his authority’s vivid imagination. 

Hamza’s position as an Arabic writer. 

There is a difference of opinion among scholars regarding the 
attitude taken up by Hamza with reference to the parties into which 
the Arabic world of letters was divided, one defending the ancient 
civilisation of Iran, and the other decrying it and exalting the superi- 
ority of the Arab culture. In other words, it is not yet established 
whether Hamza was a declared Shuuhiya or not. Goldziher who is 
.supported by Brockelmann is of opinion that Hamza was a defender 
of the ancient civilisation. He was in fact an Iranophil. Dr. Mitt- 
woch, however, controverts this view. He believes that Hamza, though 
fully conscious of his Persian descent, does not manifest open Shuu- 
bite leanings in the sense that he fulminated of set purpose, against 
Arabs or their language or that he favoured Persia and the Persians 
at the expense of the Arabs, in a spirit of unreasoning bias. Hamza’s 
•work hears a special personal stamp. He went wherever possible 
into detail on matters Persian, and he was a critic as criticism went 
in those days. But his criticism was not actuated by personal idiosyn- 
crasies. He leaves no opportunity to extol the Arabs and their ach- 
ievements where they were in his opinion deserved, and he is not 
$Iow to reproach the Persians where he finds them unreliable and 
arrdgant. He did not hate the Arabs as Arabs, and he refrained from 
absurd adulation of the Persians as Persians. We will give some 
instances. 

Hamza speaks in glowing terms of Khalil who was a pure Arab and 
who was the creator of the Arabic metre. He gives him high upraise, 
but considering the circumstances perhaps not too high. Without enter-; 
ing into the tacts as to whether certain vices attributed to old Iran were 
indigenous to the nation, we may also indicate that if Hamza was a, 
blind ‘{lartisan of Iran he would not have given his opinion regarding 
IhW as pandidly as he does in a remarkable passage. On the pther 





i| 4 tpd i): goes wjtbout saying that H^mza was of pure Irani^p 
and evlppes warm interest in his motfier tongue w)iich hp pjrpi>)^iy 
preferred to Arabic though the exigencies of the age compelled hiip tp 
compose his works in the language of the rulers. Hamza ap4 bi$ 
Iranian contemporaries and successors for centuries were situatf4 
similarly to ourselves. We emplo> English m opr general ajPpairs 
though opr Jiclian vernacular is the home language of n)ost of 
To prove him a Shuubiya, too much seems to have hoen made of th^ 
ridicule passed by him on the mendacity of the Arabs.” But it 
examine the circumstances in which the observation was made by 
Hamza it is difficult tojrUraw the inference of his hostility to the Arabs 
as a nation. In explaining the Arabic proverb akal nin Luhman al 
Adi^ more voracious than Lukmanal adi, Hamza *s gloss on the 
saying is this . “ The> believe Uiat Lukmanal Adi used to devour a 
whole camel for breakfast and at dinne r , this belongs to the falsehood 
of the Arabs.” Perhaps the real explanation is that here by “ Arab 
is meant the Peduin who is looked down upon b> the cil> Arabs as a 
barbarian. This and another passage of equally trivial import, which 
have both been borrowed by Maidani, are by no means an index 
Etamza’s antagonism to Arabs. It is only the consequence o|; hi^ 
fearless critical investigation. 

To us of real absorbing interest is his observation made in “bis 
“ Annals ” relating to the religious scriptures of tlie Persians which 
he clearly denominates al ahesta and w'hich he only mentions to laugh 
at. He expressly states tliat he refers to this Abesta, which of course, 
is only the \rabic form of Avesta, at the close of his chapter in order 
that the reader might perceive its fabulous character. The Avesta, in 
his view is to be looked upon just like the legends of about Lukman 
Adi or like the anet dotes of the Israelites. This must suffice to show 
that whatever leanings Hamza had towards Iran were not inspired by 
an uncritical spirit of vulgar partiality, and hence the value of whatever 
he has to $a} regarding the antiquities of Persia. W^c need not stop to 
discuss his opinion on the Avesta. We do not know w'hat portion^re- 
cisely of the Avesta w as communicated to him. We do not know' if i1 
was the text or the commentary. And may w e not doubt if really h 
was the Avesta or a genuine section of it which w'as imparted to him ; 
although he tells us in so many w'ords that what he consulted was a 
rendering of the A\esta : Karatu fi Kitab nuqela min Kitabihim al- 
musamma bil Abesta, 1 have read in a book translated from theif 
book entitled the Avesta. As to the contents of tlie Avesta a£ 
analysed by our modern judgn^ent. Max Muller has for all time 
effectively replied to those who w'ould approach the ancient Oftenta] 
scrififtures with the spirit of sciolisitc levity. A literal word for word 



iranslation pf a passage from the Old Testament, or ^ 

a Surat of the Qoran will not read more coherent thjsin any ptb^ 
tRTriting not necessarily religious of the same age and comrtry. 

Hamza’s book of parallel proverbs commented upon iSoo sayings 
of the Arabs, and in a sort of appendix to it are discussed critically 500 
Arabic words. These sayings arc of interest to the antlU'opologlst*; 
The Arabs came into contact with numerous animals whOaC natufet* 
and characteristics they studied with their keen observatioti. Haipag 
observes that just as the standard of comparison among the Arabi| 
was some one or other of the rinimal kingdom, so was the case also 
with the Persians. Thus he quotes the wi^e Persian saying according 
to ’ahich a man was considered fit for military service only when he 
had the heart of a lion, the energ> of a wolf, the strategem of a fwt, 
the patience of a cat, the circumspection of a crow, the watchfulness 
of a crane, the sense of locality possessed by a dove, and the defensiv^ 
tactics of a wasp For a king, in another example, lie suggests, are 
nccessar}, the intrepidity ot a fly, the power of the ant and the crafti- ^ 
ness of the woman. When this was reported to a king, relates Hamze^ 
from Persian, he wms angry, and was pacified when told that a fly 
so bold that it settles on the nose of the king, the am is so strong that 
carries a load heavier than itself wdiich is not w hal .in elephant can 
do, and that a woman is so cunning that she overcomes the most 
scheming of men. .\nd saturated as his mind was in the popular and 
proverbial wisdom of the Persians, he quotes Buzurjamihr. The 
latter was questioned as to how he managed to attain the success he 
had gained. The sage's iepl> was, “ bec.iuse 1 got up earlier than 
the crow, I was \oracious about knowledge like a swine, and because 
I had the energ> of a wolf and the patience of a cal." In illustrating 
an Arabic maxim w liich emph.isises the sharp he.iring faculty of the 
cock, Hamza refers to Aiistotle and proceeds to sa) “ it is therefore 
that the Iranians also call the cock the son of the Sun ” In comment- 
ing upon the Arabic pro\crb “ ahari mm an-anar ” (hotter than fire)^ 
Hgmza sajs “ this is an Arabic saving which sUinds in .1 contrast with 
an Indian one ; since Kahla says, for every hre there is something 
which can extinguish it. For the natural fire there is w'ater, for the poi- 
son there is its antidote, for alhiction there is patience, for love there *ia 
separation but the fire of enmity can be quenched by nothing.” Here 
the word w^hich w'e have translated by Indian is ajam, since Hamza 
always uses the word Furs in designating the Persians. 1 need nof 
reniiod you that Kalila is the Pahlavl incarnation of our oljd 
friend Kertaka of the Panchatantra which was translated into pahlavl 
and Subsequently through the Arabic into the numerous htnguages of 
Europe and Asia. One more idaxim and we will leave Hamzafs 
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museum of popular beliefs crystallised in Persian proverbs. Witb 
reference to the Arabic saying aamar min hayya (longer-lived than 
snake) Hamza instructs us that the Arabs believed that a serpent 
never dies of itself. It has always to be killed. And he compares the 
saying with a Persian saying which makes an onager live 8o years, 
an eagle 300, but the serpent lives for ever unless killed. 

The last chapter of the book which is in the shape of an appendix, 
consists of 30 tales, some of which are animal stories and others illus- 
trating the various superstitious * ideas and customs of the ancient 
Arabs which invests the chapter with a peculiar value tor anthropolo- 
gists. It treats of the evil eye diseases and other calamities, and 
deals at length with their remedies, antidotes, and exorcisms. Both 
the contemporary Persians and Arabs were superstitious. And which 
‘nation is not? Especially was developed among them the art or 
science of omens and portents and there is no doubt that the modern 
' Factl names all go back to at least the SaSanian era, if not further back. 
Thanks again, to the Arab custom of embodying in one’s own book 
large citatipns from one’s predecessors, wc have, descended to us, a 
very important subslantiul chapter on the science of omens and por- 
tents as practised in the Sasanian times. We siiall have occafion to 
3peak in detail about certain superstitions current which are not yet 
extinct among us and which some are inclined to trace to Hindu 
influence. They reveal to us the social and domestic life — the life of 
the hearth and the market place. And here the Iranian Annalist 
often excelled his contemporary fraternity and sometimes modern 
historians. For some of them had a truer sense of the historical 
science than could be looked for in those times. H niy memory 
serves me right, it is Dinawari who tells us in his preface that he has 
aimed at gluing a picture of the life of formei times rather than record 
how A kilted B and C Invaded D, and so on, till history is lost in a 
chronicle of butchery, perfidy and lust of mankind. The superstitions 
of the old world Arab was a favourite theme with scholars of Hamza’s 
times, and we have in the second part of the second book of Nuw^ri 
an exhaustive collection of the superstitious notions which correspond 
with that of Hamza to an extent which would lead one to suppose 
borrowing on one side or the other. The possibility, however, is not 
precluded that both Hamza and Nuwiri drew upon a self same 
anterior source. The last chapter contains the names of 17 various 
amulets or charms used b> the Arabs. Hamza says that each of the 
17 was accompanied in former days wnth a formula of abjuration, 
though in his time only seven were known. With this seven magical . 
sentences the book closes. .As may well be expected Hamza’s treafises 
on proverbs became very popular and soon found many imitators. Tlie 
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r ij^^reatest of these imitators who in a. manner surpassed Hamza was 
Maidani. He is the best known representative of the prgvei bial litera- 
ture pf the Arabs in Europe. We have already observed {hat this 
author has entirely incorporated the work of Hamza into his. Maidani/ 
however, makes acknowledgments to Hamza and mentions that he 
studied and made extracts from fifty works before he set out on Jhis 
own composition. It is remarluible that Maidani omits all parallels 
to Persian grammatical usages and proverbs to which Hamza has, 
given a prominent place. This is curious inasmuch as Maidani liifrt^ 
self was an Irani by birth and was the author of a dictionary and 
syntax of the Arabic language treated in Persian. 

Unquestionably scholars like Maidani and his compatriots like the' 
famous Qoraii annotator Zamakhshari, employed freely the Persian^ 
language in their ordinary everyday life intercourse. That is clean 
from some of the humourous annecdotes which have reached xxsll 
Zamakhshari, for example, is reported out of jealousy for Maidani/ 
to have maliciously punned upon bis name and called al-Maidani,i 
by a slight change in the spelling of his name, an-Namidani, that* 
is to say, ** the Ignorant.” Similarly al-Maidani corrupted Zamakh^ 
shari’s name into Zan-Kharid (woman-bought). Thu.s we sec that 
though the language of book.s of learning was .Arabic authors were 
thoroughly conversant with Persian, a familiarity which accounts for 
their friendly intercourse with the Zoroastrians and the information 
they supply u** regarding the latter. And this familiarity with Persian 
accounts for the fact that Persian phrases, sentences, and sometimes 
whole verses are to be met with in Arabic histories. Here the copyists 
ignorant of Persian and conversant only w'ith Arabic have taken 
strange liberty with their texts. Mathematicians are believed to 
experience a peculiar delight when they come upon the solution of a 
problem wdiich has taxed their patience for some time. We should 
imagine Sachau, Justi (in hi . Namen buck) and Huart to. have had like 
joy when they restored, for instance, Nahr Arda to Mehr Adar, and the 
senseless maskuriya to mushk danch (grain of musk). Perhaps the 
result would be out of proportion to the labour entailed in seeking out 
Persian passages from voluminous histories such as Tabari’s. But 
those who can afford an intellectual luxury, I would recommend 
reference to the text published by the Dutch scholar De Goge, Vol. II, 
page 724, lines 6-12 ; Vol. Ill, page 65, lines 14-15 ; Vol. Ill, page 921, 
fine II, &c. 

Talking of Arabic historians who have minutely gone into ancient 
Persian history, I might incidentally remark that not only eveiy 
Arabic historian feels himself bound to treat generally die 
Persian history, but he often devotes what may appear dispro-; 
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portionately large amount of his book to matters Persian. Ta&e' 
for example, another Arab historian of whom our community has not 
made, I fear, sufficient study, namely, Ibn Athir. He refers to Jam^ 
shed and describes the king as the first who built bridges. He gives' 
a detailed account of all the Persian dynasties, and as usual, his 
voluminous <. hapters on this subject have been borrowed and con- 
densed in a form perhaps much more acceptable to our age than to 
the leisurely days of yore, by Ibn Qutaiba. Ibn Athir has much to say 
on the cities founded by Ardashir which differs from the account of 
Tabari on the one hand, and of Hamza on the other. His treatment 
of the mazdakite heresy, of the life and career of Zaradusht, of Shapur, 
surnamed Dhul Aktaf, Kaisra Anusharwan, all are there awaiting 
the enthusiast whose effort should be its own reward, to be studied 
comparatively with other sources. The mention of Ibn Athir (to 
Arhom 1 was very kindly first directed by the Right Honourable 
)u5tice Ameer Ali, then a Judge of the Calcutta High Court) puts me 
in mind of two other Arabic authors of note who are by no means 
exceptional, but are, I should say, typical. They evidence the care 
and attention bestowed upon matters Iranian in general, in the course 
if* set histories or essays or general literature, or poetry by Arabic 
writers. The Arabs had great fascination for the wisdom of tMS 
Persians and their eloquence. They imitated and elaborate tlM 
Persian art of letter-writing. Anything, indeed, that they 'sswf tip 
ancient Iranian books which invited their imitation they w^e'faiti to' 
hand dovrn to posterity. Look then for a moment into Baihaki. He 
refers to the wise sayings of Buzerjmeher. He tiarrates anecdotes 
about king Kobad. He stops to digress on the battle of Ziv-kar. He 
notes the eloquence of Anushirwan and relates legends, stories, and 
histories about that king ; he refers to wonders of the cities and 
towns on the Caspian Sea ; he tells you stories of Parvez, and 
semi-legendary accounts of the last of the Sasanians. Again and 
again, he reverts with admiration to the sagacity and foresight 
Df the kings of Iran as disclosed in their apopthegms. He relates 
the story of Behram and the daughter of the Merzban, the 
wise saws of Behramgor, the proverbial wisdom of the Mobed 
of Parvez. No Arab w-riter refers to Buzerjmeher without 
referring to him again. 1 am afraid they are not likely to usurp 
jf^our memory or haunt your dreams. But surely his philosophy 

nust have something in it when it fascinated the out and out practical 
genius of the Arabs. There is a lovely story in BaihakS referrintr to a 
dispute between the Arabs and the Persians on '* Guests and Hospita- 
lity,” where the Persian is easily assigned the palm. Baihaki quotes 
Ih the orijglnial Persian some of the proverbs attributed to Anushirieian. 





bti poiss!^ in Baihdki it Is difBdilt for me tb paltt bvbt 

He i%&i'S to inscrititions on P^sUn JViits ti: ^nhibi. 

* *. 

It Opens up quite a field forseatrh. One will find an efficient 
stimulant to further study on the subject in the papers read before 
teamed societies by the representative scholar of our community 
Shams-ul-Ulema Dr. Modi. First among Indians, he has already^ 
enlightened you on the astodan. It deserves to be studied in connec- 
tion with the Persian mode of the disposal of the dead. These refer- 
ences to Persian things are not to be found in set separate chaptersu 
They are scattered over whole books. Only a patient search of therd 
will throw light on the obscure past of Iran. 

Another Arabic book called Al Mahasin wal addad likewise abounds 
in allusions to the Persian court, its sovereigns, their pomp and circum- 
stance, and a super-abundance of proverbs and s.iyiiigs, witticisms, 
jests, superstitions, beliefs, ceremonials, and courtly etiquette of old 
Iran. 

To come b«ick to Hamza whom we have, I fear, left out in the cold 
in our wrarm admiration of others, his critical edition of Abu Nuwaz 
analyses those idioms and expressions of the Arabic poets which are 
direct loans from the Persian, and he every wiicre la>s his finger on 
the Persian words which have served him so well in expussing Abu 
Nuwas’s genius. To lake a sample ot Hamza’s Persian philological 
commentary. This is his derivation of the word “ niahachtn.” “This 
is a name for China. Here the name of the moon and a propet 
noun are combined, because “mah ” is the name of the moon alrid 

chin ” is the term for China. The cause of this combination of the 
place name and the name of the moon is that the Persians were in 
the habit of calling “ mah ” moon, every country abounding in 
vegetation. Hence also the name “ Ala h-Sejan ” for “ Sages tan.” 
This explanation is further amplified in another book as we leairii 
frorn Yaqut, w’ho quotes the entire passage where also occur “ Maha- 
chin ” and “ .Sagestan ” and there the whole passage concludes with 
the follow’ing note : “I assume, though I have not heard it, that the 
Persians added the term “ mah ” which means “ moon ” to the 
names of the countries rich in vegetation, because the moon exercises 
an influence upon moisture and water of which no vegetktion is 
independent.” 

A partial analysis of the contents of Abu Nuwds’s ttrork has bebh 
by Ahlwatdt and we may glance at the list of contents. It 
certainly ts not insipid. Chapter I deals with the hiMtit of 

poetry and his art and treatment of verse. Chapter ll d 
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controversies with poets and incidents in connection with thetxl ami 
with musicians. Then follow the chapters in which the poetry of Ab^ 
Nuwas is divided into the headings of panegyric, dirge, approbation^ 
satire, repentance, hunting, wine (khamriyat), chapters on Muannl^ 
that, and Mudhakkarat which were demanded, possibly as much by 
the literary mode of the day as by the personal inclination of the poet, 
and a final chapter on wit and humour. On the eighth chapter con- 
taining hunting songs, Hamza notes that 71 of the verses were found 
by him in some of the manuscripts, while others did not have them, 
and he is accordingly inclined to look upon them as spurious The 
intioduction to the ninth chapter contains Hamza’s observation that 
this section abounds in interpolations and he has rejected some 
verses as not genuine, but that he found it difficult to weed the whole 
section of the excrescences whiclf were unjustifiably attributed to Abu 
Nuwas. Further, like a modem critic, Hamza sets apart the verses 
of Abu Nuwas which have been borrowed from or employed by 
foregoing poets and groups together such as have served as a model 
to his successors. His commentary is not cohfined to the verb^ 
elucidation. He makes wide observations and references to fkAm 
other than that of poetiy. Sometimes his learned notes stretch 
long cxcurses. However interesting these may be they mujftjySald^'^ 
your convenience. We have no more time for Hamza this-<^ii« 4 f* 

A Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Viatic Society of 
Bombay was held at the rooms of the Society in tl^ Town Hall on 
Thursday, the 21st instant, when Rev. Dr. Machichnn was in the 
Chair. 

Mr. G. K. Nariman’s paper on Hamza Ispahani, a peep into 
Arabic Histones on matters Iranian” was read. The following is an 
outline of Mr. Nariman’s Paper : 

In the lands of Persia proper, in the tenth Christian Century, modern 
Persian literature w^as gradually developing itself into the most 
powerful and at the same time common medium of literary intercourse 
for almost all the countries of Asia which were not under Mongolian 
influence. The Persian spirit proper, which had never died out, now 
revived and was revived into a life of strength and stamped much of 
the literary activity finding its expression in Arabic works with its 
own peculiar impremature. Among the scholars of the time in w'hose 
Arabic works a particular Persian influence is perceptible cc^es,* 
Kamza-ibn-Hasan-al-lspahani. Hamza is noted for his excellence as a 
historian, as the author of the ** Annals.” The entire text of the 
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I knnals was published with a Latin translation by Gottwaldt 
1848, in the city we now know as Petrograd. 

' The author of the paper cursorily examined Hamza’s Historical 
^works and his philological activity, giving a short outline of his life 
^ and his literary sources. Hamza lived in the tenth century A. D. He 
fsonsulted Jews, Greeks, and Zoroastriauh for his materials. He con« 
suited Zoroastrian priests, who, among a good deal of what would 
now be held as fantastic information, gave him much reliable mate- 
rials on the history of the place-names of Persia. Among some of the 
works which he consulted, one was the Arabic form of the Khudai 
Nameh referred to by Firdausi, as one of the sources of his materials 
for the Shah-nameh. His “Annals” have been utilised by Alberuni. 
Among some of the interesting things one finds in Hamza’s work, 
the following would specially interest Parsecs : References to the old 
Persian Calendar, the original of the Shah-nameh, the Avesta, 
jamshedi Navroz, Khudai Narach, destruction caused by Alexander 
the Great by fire and his slaughter of the Mobeds, etc. 
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seem to have been the hereditary enemies of the Maukharis of Kanauj,^ 
When news spread abroad, and in ancient India, in spite of 
the absence of railways and telegraphs, news always spread very 
quickl> , that Prabhakara was dead and that his son Rajya had gone 
on an expedition against the Huns, Dev a Gupta of Malw’a thought it 
an opportune moment to attack the young king Grahavarma of 
Kanauj. He suddenly marched on that city, killed Grahavarma in a 
surprise attack and taking his queen Rajyashri a prisoner, inhumanly 
confined her like an ordinary delinquent, loaded with iron fetters, in a 
prison. He thought himself now strong enough to invade the kingdom 
of Thaneser itself and commenced his march towards its capital, though 
his ally and friend Sasanka Gupta of Karnasuvarna or Bengal, who 
had already marched to his assistance, had not yet arrived. It is not 
difficult to understand that the Guptas of Bengal like the Guptas of Mal- 
wa were smarting under the supremacy of the Maukharis of Kanauj, 
who had supplanted the power of the imperial Guptas and established 
their sway upto the Brahmaputra, and were only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to wreak their vengeance on them. It is also possible to conceive 
that the two Guptas were leagued against Thaneser and Kanauj, be- 
cause the kings of the latter two were now Buddhists. No doubt reli- 
gious differences, in ancient India, at least in the seventh centurv, w’erc 
not of much animosity hut still such differences might accentuate poli- 
tical enmities already existing and the kings of Bengal and Malwa 

The Aphsad inscription above mentioned which g'tvcs the j;enealogy of the later Guptas 
of Magadha as they arc called is of great importance to us :n this history. Adityasena, whose 
inscription it is, probably ruled in Magadha or ^oine country near as this inscription along 
with others of his was found there. But no country is mentioned either of the original 
ancestor as usual or of any descendant m any inscription The genealogy given in this 
Aphsad inscriiMion as follows 

1. Knshna Gupta; a. Harsha Gupta ; 3. Kumar Gupta who fought with Isvaravarama 
probably a Maukhari ; 4, Damodara Oupta uho was killed in a fight with Maukhari (race only 

mentioned 5 ^ etc.); 5. Mahasena Gupta who also fought 

with one Susthitavnrma. also a Maukhari probably. 

giT fsg? Madhav. Gupta 

who w’as probably with Harsha for his panegyric has a line 

although not finished and therefore somewhat doubtful ; and 7 . Adityasena Gupta, the 
inscriber and his queen Konadevi It appears plain from this that three ancestors of Madhava 
Gupta, a contemporary ol Harsha. fought with three generations of the Maukharis. The 
enmity of the Guptas and the Maukharik seems thus to have been hereditary and it is 
probably this enmity which explains the sudden attack on Kanauj by a Deva Gupta probably 
belonging to this Gupta family. The Maukharis seem to have generally had the upij^hand 
as appears Uom. U. C. (Bomb.), p. 

sftss •• Who l'>eTa Gupta was we win try to explain in a special note. 
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might have been united in harbouring a wish to run down Grahavarma 
of Kanauj and Rajyavardhana of Thaneser who were also both young 
and inexperienced at this time. 

Such was the grave news 'which reached Kajya, just raised to the 
throne of Thaneser and not yet rested from his fight with the Huns. 
He was, however, a valiant and an undaunted warrior. Setting his 
grief aside he started immediately, with a view to speedily reach his 
enemy, with a mobile force ol 10,000 horse under the command of his 
trusted general, Bhandi, who was his compeer and cousin, being the 
son of his maternal uncle. In spite of entreaties he left Harsha, his 
younger broth< r behind <it Thaneser both as a matter of convenience 
and precaution. He surprised his enemy Deva Gupta by the sud- 
denness of his movement and totally defeated him, the latter being 
probably killed in action. He marched on to the relief of Kanau) and 
met Sasanka of Bengal on tlie way. The w’heel of Destiny w'hich was 
evidently working from the first in favour of Harsha nc»w' had a third 
turn and engulfed Raj} a in its wwking. Sasanka w\'is unecjual to face 
R ajya and resoK ed to rid himself of his enemy by a bold stroke of 
treachery. He olTered his submission to the youthful king of Thaneser 
and promised to give his daughter in marriage to him in atonement for 
his fault^. Such was the usual Kshatriya fashion to patch up differences 
between contending kings. Rajyavardhana, straight and confiding,, 
without arms and with a few' followers only, went to the t'amp of 
Sasanka and while at a feast was treacherously murdered by that 
unscrupulous king. He, then, without attempting to try conclusions 
with Rajya’s army commanded by Bhandi, as suddenly marched back 
from Kanauj to his kingdom as he had marched lo it ; while a Gupta 
chief who was in charge of the city of Kanauj quietly released Rajya- 
shri from confinement* and sent her away, in order probably to divert 
the attention of Bhandi. 


Such were the strange, yet not improbable, circumstances which, 
within a few months of the year 606 A. D. (about May), pl.iccd Harsha on 
the throne of Thaneser at the early age of t6 ». They have been very 


A The c<nnmentaU'>r on Harsha-Chanta makes this hufj^frchtion whith is \er\ likeb. 


smr ii h. c., p 

• swsnisn f 
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'* From the Ilarhha-Chanta some idea may be formed of the probable and exact age of 
Hardia^ We have added n note trying to fix hit. exact age. But it may be noted here that 
Sajya appears from Harvha-Charita to have been tfarei* yearn older than Hamba and Harvha 
aboat twnjeara older than Raj>a»yhri. When Kumara and Madhava were given to them as 
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eloqt]entl> related by 3ana, the most famous prose writer of Saa^kjrit 
literature, who was Harsha’s contemporary and protegee, and 
are supported to a considerable ex^tent by the account of Hiuen Tsang, 
the most famous and trustworthy traveller of China who was honoured 
for his Buddhist learning and piety by Harsha. Young as he was,Harsha 
was a man of extraordinary courage, ability and good fortune like his 
remote successor Akbar who fought his first battle at 14, ascended 
the throne of Dehli a few months later and assumed absolute povrer 
at 18. He resolved at once on punishing the dastardly Gupta of 
Bengal and on rescuing the unfortunate queen of Kanauj. He harnessed 
his arm> of elephants, horses and men with a \iew' not onl> to conquer 
Bengal but the whole of India, for he well suimiscd that the wdiole 
country would be arrayed against him, unfriended and inexperienced 
as he apparently w'as. To quote the poetic expression of Bana he 
therefore asked his foreign secretai> to write to all the kings of India 
proffer either hattU or submission. He started immediately on this 
Di/^vijaya or expedition for the conquest of the foui quarters. His first 
camp w'as pitched on the banks ol the S«irasvati, oiilv a few' miles east 
of Thaneser and the Patel or headman ol the \ illage came forw'ard 
receive his king at this first halting place and ollered the customary 
nuBsaroi 3, gold coin marked with a bull .ind specially struck a new’ for 
the occasion, on the palm of his hand. Hai sha, w hik pk king up the coin^ 
accidentally let it go and it fell on the nuidd\ bank of the Sarasvatl 
imprinting the soft soil with its impression Ptisons present stood 
aghast at this ill omen happening at the wry outset ol his maich for 
Dt^fijaya, hut Harsha, w’lth undaunted coui.ige and wit, remarked 
that It was a go id lugur as it plainly indicated that the earth would soon 
be stamped w ith the sign of his sovereignt\ . To .1 man of such strength 
and presence ol mind no advice w.is needed, yet his minister had 
implored him to guard himself against possible ti eachery giving him 
a score of examples how in past times kings had been murdered by 
various devices by wily persons, both male and female. Thankfully 
accepting hib minister’s advice and entrusting his kingdom to the pro- 
per persons, Harsha had set forth on his conquering expedition and now 
marched towards Kanauj. He metlBhandi on the w'ay and with teais 
in his eyes heard from him again the story of R^ijya’s murder He saw 
the army of elephants captured from the defeated king of Malwa as also 
the vast treasure secured and the family andjeourtiers of the king all put 
in chains in return for his savage treatment of Rajyashri. He learned, 


companions Kumira is s'lid to be i8 >ean( of age. (H.C. p. iq(6). Ri^3adm 

was married about a \enr after this and Prabhakara’s death mi{;rht have happenei^ jeor 
later If we take Rajya to be about the sam: airc as Kumara Rajia see ns at this time to be 
about 19 yean of age and Harsha abo it iG «i hen he came to the throne of Thaaesert 
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lioill^ever, fropi Bhandi that Raj>ashri had been let oS firom confine- 
inept, that site had taken refuge in the jungles of the Vindhya and that 
in spite of efforts made, her whereabouts Were not still ascertained, in 
the impetuosity of his alfection for Rajyashri, Harsha bade his army 
halt on the banks of the Ganges and with a select retinue sU.rted off 
himself in search of his sister. He came by chance to the hermitage 
of one Divakarmitra, a Buddhist recluse, who turned out to be a close 
friend of his brotlier-m-law', Graliavarma. From one of his disciples he 
heard that a ]ad> in affliction was going to burn herself on a pyre just 
in the neighbourhood and w ith this man’s aid Harsha reached in time 
to save the queen of Kanaui, who, unable to bear hei calamities, w'as 
going thus to put an end to her hit But the calamities of both the 
brother and the sister weie now at an end, and th^'y joyfull> went 
to take leaved Dnakannitra Raj>ashri was so impressed with the 
sanctity and quiet of the Ashrama of the Buddhist hermit, her husband's 
friend, that she implored hei brother to permit her to turn a Buddhist 
nun. But Harsha and Dnakarmitra both dissuaded her, Harsha pro- 
phetKall> saving that he and she would both together take the holy 
ordei when then life’s business was done Harsha then returned 
with his sister Raj^ashn to his camp on the bank of the Ganges 

Here ends the lomantic, but not unauthenlic story of Harsha and 
Rajyashri given m the Harsh«i-Charita of Bana, who to the great i egret 
of the historian and the general reader, unaeeouiitably leavt^s off the 
stor> in the middle But it is of great help to us in understanding the 
account recorded b> Hiueii Tsang Hiucn Isang’s account has been to 
ray mind misunderstood It plainh seems that that account rel.ites 
to what happened subsequentl> at Kanauj and does not relate to what 
h<id already happtmd <it Thaneser Harshfi probabl} was tlie sole 
remnant in the family ot the kings of Thaneser, and his brother Rajya, 
young as he was, had left no issue Raj>a was probably not even 
married ’ Harsha, therefore , became king oi Thaneser at once and 
W''ithout any doubt The doubts entertained by H.irsha as to whether 
he should be king or not as related b> Hiuen Tsang must be referred 
to his doubts as to whethei he should be king of Kanauj The whole 
story becomes intelligible, it we connect these doubts with the kingdom 
of l^nauj When Harsh<i and Kajyashri reached Kanauj, there must 
have been some anxious deliber.ition there as to the disposal of that 
kingdom From the Harsha-Charita Grahavarma appears to have 
been the eldest son of his father Avantivarma*. Should Ra)>ashrt be 
set aside and consigned to obscurity and some younger heir of 

> H C., p ass. I 

SeeB.C.p.Mo 
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Avantivarma be raised to the throne ? Harsha who had just brought 
the afflicted Rajyashri back from a pyre and a hermitage was un- 
willing to do so. He was also unwilling to seize the kingdom for himself. 
Grahavarma was a Buddhist and presumably Rajyashri also. Harsha» 
too, owing to his great and sudden afflictions in early age had 
Buddhistic inclinations though he was a declared devotee of Shiva.^ 
It was thu«^ tiaturally and perhaps astutely decided, that the diffi- 
culty should be solved by a reference to the Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara 
whose temple was outside the city of Kanauj, and the Bodhisatva 
solved the difficulty in a congenial manner. Rajyashri, it was ordained, 
should rule and Harsha should be her lieutenant. He should not 
ascend the throne nor take the title of the king of Kanauj 
but should style himself only Rajaputra Siladitya. According to 
the Chinese work, Fang Cbih, Harsha henceforward “ adminis- 
tered the kingdom in conjunction with his widowed sister ” 
( page 338, V. Smith’s E. History, 3rd edition). To my mind 
this explanation of the apparent hesitation of Harsha is simple and 
plain and it also explains why after Harsha’s death there was anarchy 
and disorder again in the kingdom ot Kanauj as will be 
related hereafter. At this stage it is difficult to understand 
how' historians came to confound Thancsei and Kanauj^ and how 
it is for a moment entertained that the nobles of Thaneser hesitated to 
offer their allegiance to Harsha. The nobles of Thaneser, as related by 
Bdna, had at once acclaimed him king of Thaneser and it was only 
at Kanauj where he arrived in his conquering expedition with his 
widowed beloved sister Rajyashri that doubts arose with regard to the 
succession to the throne of that kingdom — doubts w^hich were finally 
removed as aforesaid. Harsha very naturally hereafter gave up 
residence at Thaneser and made Kanauj his capital which he ruled in 
conjunction with his sister. Betw'een the tw’o the fondest attachment 
subsisted throughout their reign. Their Buddhistic tendencies united 

^ The Bannkhera inscription of the 9th >ear of his return declares Harsha to be Parama 
Mahesvara stil), Bana ako relates that a hen Harsha started on his I>ig\ijaya Irom 
Thaneser, he first worshipped the god Mahesvara. see qvfalT 

II H. C , page 

* Probabl) the Records mixed up the two kingdoms and hence the misundeii»tanding The 
words m the Records are **The statesmen of KANAUJ, on the ads ice ot their leading nan 
Rant invited Harsha vardhanna, the >ounger brother of the murdered king, to become their 
eovereign Ho seemed unwilling and made excuses He then determined to take the advioe 
of Avalokitesara, ’ AC. I think Udnas account and this must be put together and Hardba’s 
unwillrngness to take up the kragdom of Kanauj should be explauifed as above. It » also 
probable that Mr Vincent Smiths unudlingness to accept Kanauj as the capital of tlie 
Maiikhari Grahasarma has inaeased the difficult! But the fact that the Maukharia^uled at 
XjumV) cannot, as shown in a note, be denied The Imperial Gazetteer, too, under Kanacy 
unreeersedly accepts the theory chat the Maukhans ruled at Kanauj before Handia. 
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them In religious sentiment also and it appears that during their long- 
reign notliing happened to mar their amicable relations. 

NOTES. 

I. — The Mal'khakis of Kanaiv. 

Corpus Inscriptionerum, Vol. Ill, Asirgad Seal, No. 47 (page 2iq), 
gives us a seal inscription of Sarva\ armi and this contains, to iny 
view, the genealogy of the kings of Kanauj. Unfortunately in 
the^e records the recorders ne\er trouble themselves to mention 
ihe kingdom where a particular king ruled. Perhaps they omit 
the n.iine oi the kingdom because the\ think it so well known, 
but this omission causes us at this disLince of time a great deal of 
dophi and dirticull\. It is from the H.arsha-Charita that we know that 
the ^laukhar!s ruled in Kanauj ; for Graha\armd. «.ame from there and 
was killed there .ind Raj>ashri was also imprisoned there. Well, this 
seal gi\es the follo\\ing genealogy:— i. Maharaja Harivarma; 2. Maha** 
nija Adityavarml ; 3. Mtdiaraja Isvaravarma, boniofHarsha Guptft ; 
4. Muhatajiidhintja isanavarmi, born of Upagupt^; 5. Parama Mahei* 
vara Maharajadhiraja J^arvavarma Maukhari. This line of the seal 
ma> be continued by the help of the Aphsad inscription of the Guptas 
(p. 203, Corp. Ins., Vol. Ill); 6. Susthitavarm&, and by the aid of 
the Deo Baniak inscription (p. 217 ditto) ; 7. Avantivarma. This Deo 
Barnak inscription is of one Jlvita Gupta and mentions the confirma* 
lion of the grant of the village of Varunika (now Deo Barnak), a village 
about 25 miles south-west of Arrah, the chief town of the Shahabad 
district of Bengal, to a sun-worshipper, first made b\ Baladit>aand 
suh>equently confirmed In ^aravarm^ and again by Avantivarmi, 
both stvled Parame^vara. These two are evidently the kings of the 
Maukhari line of Kanauj. We may by the help of these inscriptions, 
give the Maukhari line of kings with the Gupta line as follows : — 



The Maukh:irls. 

The Guptas, 

I. 

HarivarmA. 

I. Krishna GupUi. 

2. 

AdityavarmA, married 
Harsha Gupta. 

2. Harsha Gupta. 


Isvaravarma, married 
Upagupta. 

3. Jhita Gupta. 

4- 

Isanavarma. 

4. Kuniani Gupta, fought 
with I.^anvarama. 

5* 

Sarvavarm/i Maukhari. 

5. Damodara Gupta, killed in 
fight with Maukhari. 


Su^thitavarma. 

(>. Maha.sena Gupta, fought 
w'ith Susthita. 

0 ^ 
/* 

Avanivarma. 


S. 

Grahavarma. 

7. Madhava Gupta. 
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> Three generation.*) of ihe Guptas Kumara, Damodara and Mahaseiia 
arc explicitly said in the Aphsad inscription to have fought with tliree* 
generations of the Maukharis, Isana, Sarva and Susthita: the first two 
names of which, we find in the Ashirgad seal inscription of Sar\a al.so. 
•Adityavarma is said, in the seal,to have married Harsha Gupta and she 
appears to have been a sister of the contemporaneous Harsha Gupta. 
Mahasena Gvpta must be taken to have lived long or Su'^thita to have 
a short reign, hence his generation covers two of the Varnius which is 
not improbable, Grahavarma and Madhava Gupta, son of Mahasena 
being contemporaneous with and almost of the same age as Harsha. 

It i? possible to deduce a few salient facts of the histor\ of this line 
of Maukhari kings from these three records, namely the Aphsad inserip- 
tion, the Ashirgad seal and the Deo Harnak inscription (Gorp Ins., 
,VoL III, Nos. 42, 47 and 46). 1 « the first place this line i t king-) he- 

'Came powerful in the days of Isanavarma who for the first time is call- 
ed Maharajadhiraja, the three before him being called Maharajas only 
in the Ashirgad seal. The seal assigns the title Maukhari for the first 
time to his son ^arv^avurma. * In the Aphsad inscription also while his 
father Isanavarma is mentioned by name, his son is called by the 
simple name of Maukhari. Thus 6arvavarma appears to hti\e been a 
greater king than his father and he and priibablv his fatlur also 
fought wdth the Huns. His dominions or rather overlordship extended 
south upto Ashirgad w'here his seal is discovered .and also east .is f.ir as 
Bengal where as stated in the Deo Barnak inscription he conhi ms a 
grant given by Baladitya of Magadha to a sun-lemple w hkh Indicates 
that the dominion of Baladilya’s successors had been substituted by ihni 
of ^arvavarma of Kanauj. The same grant is confirmed h> ilie grand- 
son of J^arvavarma named Avantivariim, the father t^f C»»*aha\ arma, 
brother-in-law of Harsha. 

Wc have now to consider the inscriptions of the Maukhari king, named 
Anantiivarma given in Cor p. lns.,VollIl. In these the pedigree givem 
extends only over three names and these are Yajn.av.u ma, S.irdul.i- 
varma and Anantavarma. These seem to be a branch t'f the s.-mie 
family, lor they call themselves Maukharis. But they art- distinct from 
the Kanauj family and are of much less importance. For ih.c greatest of 
the three Sardula is no more than a Mahasamanta (see Corp. lii"., \'oh 
n4»No. whik- Jsarv.ivarma 

and Hanavarma are styled in the seal Maharajadhiraiu (see No. 47 
ibid). Thc.se Maukharis appear to be a later branch est.ihlishcd in the 

* Thin title may be explained bv •.upposinij' that the Maukharis of Kanauj v e-c the ivad'it);;: 
KiJhatn^vs of Kortheni Inaia; mc H. C.. p. .w. 

I to: ii 
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■Gaya district, where their inscriptions have been found and probiibly- 
belong to a date later than that of Harsha. 

2 . — Devaiilpta of Malwv. 

We ha\e next to determine who Deva Gupta or rather the Malava 
kinj^ was v\ ho attacked Grahavarma of Kanauj and who was killed in the 
battle with Riljya. The difficulties in this connection arc numerous and 
troublesome. In the first place Dana in the Harsha Chari t a di‘-tinctly 
says that it was a kinft of Malava who attacked Kanauj : 

(H. C., p. 251); also 

( H. C., p. yyji). Clearly therefore a, 
king* of Malava attacked Grahavarma, and Bhandi showed Har5h4 
the ot that MMava king enchained (the king himself being' 

probably killed) after his defeat by Rajya. Now in the Madhubana 
inscription of Harslia, Rajya is said to have punished kings like 
iX va Gupta. Rajya in his short life fought only two battles, one 
with the Huns and the other with the Malava king w'ho hxid 
murdered Graha\.irm<a. Putting the tw'o together the name of this 
Malava King, therefore, wms clearly Deva Gupta. Now in the Aphsad 
inscription above inenlioned, \vc have the names of members of a Gupta 
f.unily who w'ere the hereditary enemies of the Varmas of Kanauj 
iUid it contains also the name of Madhava, the companion of Harsha. 
This f.imily may, therefore, be taken to be the family of the Guptas of 
iMalava though in this Inscription the country of the Guptas is not 
mentioned, nor unlortunately the name of l)c\a Gupta. And we may 
'accept the ingenious guess made by Dr. Hoernie (R. A. S, i<)04) that 
Deva Gupta wms Madliava’s brother, with some changes to he noted 
further on. 

The fact is there is no other explanation possible. The Ifarsiri- 
Charita plainl> stales that the tW'o princes, Kumara and Madhava, 
both called Guptas w ho were given by Prahhakaravard.hana to hi« 
sons, Rajva and Harsha, to be their companions w’erc 
or sons of the king ol Malava. This Madhava Gupta who was the 
cv'mpanion of Harsha is very probably the Madhava Gupta of 
the Aphs id inscriptiini for he is expressly described there to be 
desinius of the company'^ of Harsha, ( ) 

Moreover fri>m tlie description of Madhava as a tall imposing fair 
young man, gi\en by Bana in the Harsha-Charila in detail differing* 
from that of Kumara one is inclined to infer that Bana had in his mind 
the fact that this Madhava subsequently became a w'ell-known king. 
But a difficulty presents itself here, namely, how could the king of 
M. flava attack Grahavarma, while the king’s otvn brothers were the 


* If ne take this to mean “ '* .with llareh^, he xn >tfll Harsha's contemporarjt 
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attendants oi Kaj\a and Harsha, the brothers-In-Ia\v of Grahavarma ? 
The guesjH of Dr. Hoernle seems to be acceptable that the} A\eie on 
inimical teims and it ma} be supplemented b\ the sup^g^esiion that 
Kumara and >f.idha\a were not mereh the }Ounp:er brotheis of I)e\a 
Gupta, but were his hall-brothei-i or sons b\ .inetliei w ife of Mahast^na 
Gupta. There is alw a} s ill-feeling^ e\en in ordiii.n} families between 
half-brothers, ^d in ro}al families in India sulIi hi others <iie usii iJh 
at dcadl} cnmit\. By this suggestion is also remo\ed the dift'Kiilu 
ol explaining win the sons of a king weic gnen as companions ol the 
sons of another king Kumara and M*idha\ a had no right to the 
throne being \oungei sons and their presence in Mala\a was not ^cl^ 
palatable to the eldest son and hcii-iipparenl De\a Gupta who v\as most 
likel} an impetuous man. In fine the stoi} ol the Mala\araja in con- 
nection With Haisha m«i} be told thus A Gupta lamih starting honi 
Krishna Gupta reigned at L^jjain Ol some other pKue in Mala\a and 
weic the hcrediLar\ enemies of the Maukhai is of Kinau) The\ wvtc 
connected b\ mairiage with the \ ardhan i iamiU of Thane set, Piabha- 
karavardhana’s mother Mahasena Guptl (mentioned m the Sonpat st il 
of Harsha) being a sistei of Mahiiseiia Gupta ol Malwa The last had 
a long reign and had an eldest son I)o\a tiupta b\ one wife and two 
younger sons Kumai<i and Madhav.i h} another wilt. These he sent 
to his sister’s son Piahhakaia to j»ee'k then fortune Mahastn i GupUi 
died a little helore Prahhakani and Dee a Gupt i bee. line king of Malwa. 
When Pralihakaia died suddenh .uid Rajx.i and H.irsha and Gfaba- 
varma weic lett }oung and inexperiem ed, De\a Ciupta, as usual, 
writh his iamih suddenly attacked Ciraha\.irma and kilk^d him 
Rajva with Hhaiidi and Kumar.i, halt-brother of Di\a Gupta, attacked 
DeXii Gupta and defeated him and seized all his trCasuie and put In', 
men and f.unil} in thalns loi his dastaidK treatment ol Kaj\ashn 
Raj> a and Kum.ua both being subsequenth killed treaeheroush b\ 
S^asanka, H.ush.i became King ot Thaneser and e.ime .ind took lioni 
Bhandt the ehaige of the boot\ and prisonens and the ami\ of eleph inis 
ot the Mala\aking. It seems piobable that for the grexit ciimc ol 
Dc\a Gupta the kingdom of Mala\a was seized b\ Haisha toi a tunc 
at least and nen gi\ tm to Madha\a to whom it properh belonged. 
It appears so cle.u fiom the Harsha-Chaiit«i whcie Bana sa\s 

which mc.ins th.ii 

the boot> including the tht one- or was token possession of b\ 

Harsha and handed over to his olTiceis and not to Madh.iv.i 
Madbavu must have been retained bv Harsha as his companion 
during all the' Time be conquered Xoithein India and lounde'd 
his empire*. Subsequently as Kmperoi Harsha must lia\e flut 
Madhava in poise*»sion of some eastern kingdom on the hank of the 
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Oiinf^es for the Aphs.id inscription of Adityasena and other inscripiiOQfll 
seem to indicaie t!iat Adit\.isena's countnt' lay in Bengal. Since this 
famiK in Bongal h ?d nothing to do with Deva Gupta* hi^ name does 
not appear in the genealogy of Adilyasona. For, as Madhavadid not 
succeed to De\a Gupta, his half-brother, at all, Deva Gupta’s name lias 
properli betii omitted. In the kingdom of l’'ijain when Hiuen Tsang 
\isited it there was a Brahmin king ruling. Till’s Brahmin king may 
oiihei ha\e se.ited himself on the \ . leant throne, being tolerated by Har- 
sh«i or m i\ even h i\e be mi ippointeJ bv Harsha the Kmperor as 
Maingupl.i w .IS appointed to Kashmir by Va'^odharm.i Vikramfiditya 
of tile Mandsore inscription Thus the difiiculti created bv the mention 
of a Bi.dimin king in I’ijain by Hiuen Tsang is also removed and re- 
conciled with the sior> ol the HAirsha-Charila. ('>1 we mav take Dcvsjt 
Gupt.i’s capital to be some other lowm like Vidis.i which is .ilsoa portion 
of Malwa. Both Bana .ind Hiuen Ts.ingare conlcmporar) and reliable 
nirr itors anJ tluir s{ it mi Mils c in only be reionciled in this way. 

The line of M.ilava kings so <0 say became extinct with Deva 
(iLipta, and the line of the Guptas of Magadha, as the Cor. Ins., 
Vol. Ill styles it, continued in the person of Madhava. We may jjive 
the two lines as follows fioni the Aphsad and other insciiptions given 
In this volume and evtii assign some dates w'ith torioboiation, as one 
inscription contains a date 06, presumably of the Harsh.i Kra. We give 
ihe Thaiicser .and Kan.iuj lines .ilso for compai ison. 

Ihanesar, Malwa. Kanaiij. 

fSonpat seal No. ^2) ( \phsad inscription and (Aphsad inscription 

Deo Barnak inscription) and Asirgad seal) 

1 Krishna Gupta 

2 Ilarsha (iupta 

! 

3 Ji vita Gupta fights with i Isvaravarma 

I 

1 Rajyavardhana 4 Kumara Gupta 2 Isanavarma 

I 

2 \ditvav ardhana 5 Daniodara Gupta 3 Sarvavarma 

m Mahasena Gupta ( 

Prabhakaravardhana 6 Mahasena Gupta 4 Susthitavarnm 

! I 1 

j I I j 5 Avantivarma 

Rajyavai- Ilarsha- Deva Gupta Madhava I 

dhana killed \ ardhana killed 60O Gupta of 0 Grabavarroa 

606 A.D. King 6o<i A. D. Magadha killed 606 A*D» 
.\.D. (MaUva I 

kingdom Adityasena 
line closed) A. D. 672 

Deva Gupta 
Vishnu Gupta 

I 

Jivtta Gopta 
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Corpus Ins., VoJ. HI, plate Xo. 42, mentions the erection of an 
image at Xalandi in the reign of Adjty;t.sena In the year 66 ( of Harshii 
Era presumably ) 672 A.D., which is not inconsistent with the 

story we have sltcirhed^bo\e. Madhava may either be suppo.sed to 
have come to power .ind established him.selt in Maghada alter 
Har^h.i’s deaili or during his lifetime as stated before. 


TJie the(>r\ of Dr. Hoernle about ne\a Cupta is objected to b> 
Pandurang .Shaslri I’.irakhi in his Marathi Lile ol Harsha. He 
tltink't that Mahasena GuptA could not lia\e been tlie sister of Maha- 
Scn.i Gupta as in that case the sons of the latter Kumar.i and 
Madli.iva became ihe brothers of Prabhnkaravardhana being hi." 
maternal uncle’s st)ns and lliereftvx* uncles of Raj\a and Harsha who 
could not therefore ha\e bowed to them when introduced, as stated 
by Hana. But this is not correct. Although seniors, even a king:* 5 l 
sons, when they come in a subordinate position, ba\e to bow to {the 
master kin^. The imister king and his sons are abo\e all relaUops 
in point of etiquette. 1 have seen even a grand-father bow to-' his 
daughter’s son, the latter being the king. Secondly, Parakhi docs 
not believe that I )eva (iupla was Mahasena Gupta’s son, hut there 
can be no other person (if we hear in miild the Madhuban inscrip- 
tion ol Harsha ), intended by Bana when he Says that it was a 
lyiaiava Raja who attacked Grahavarnia. Thirdly, Mr. Vincent Smith 
also does not accept Dr. Hoorn le’s theory as a whole and especialK 
that part of it; whicli brings in .Siladitya of Malwa mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsaiig. This last portion of Dr. Hoernle ’.s theory, no doubt, has to be 
abandoned as T shall show later on. In fact, Siladitya cannot come in 
to attack Grahavarnia, for his Malwa would be diiTerent Ironi the 
Malwa of Dcn^a Gupta. Bana must be taken to use the word Malava in 
one sense only though the Malava ot Hiuen Tsang and the Malava 
of Bana may he taken to he different. What 1 mean is this : Bana 
says that Kumara and Madhava were the sons of a Mala\a king 
and that Grahavarnia was killed by or king 

' of Malava who was himself subsequently defeated by Rajya in 
battle. In these two statements of Bana Malava must mean the 
, same kingdoin and not dilTcrent kingdoms as Dr. Hoernle lakes by 
iiuroducing Siladitya along with Deva Gupta. Bana’'* statements 
clearly require that Kumara and Madhava were brothers of Deva 
Gupta or that they lieUmged to the same kingdom, which ma\ ,be 
taken to he I- Jjaln or .some other town in eastern Malwa. Thus, we 
'have to give up that part of Dr. Hoernle’s theory which brings in 
l^iladitya. We have also to give up the jfufther portion of his theon* 
which makes Yasoinati (Queen of JVabliakaravardhanaJ, a sister ol 
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6ila<4itya and daughcr of Vaiodharma. In the first place we find 
names of a sister and brother have some portion in common but^. not 
of a father and daughter. And, secondlv and more particularly when 
Yasomati’s brother is described b}' Bana as bringing Bhandi to 
Prabh«ikara he simply says ¥ 17 ^, Had he been a king and, 

a king of so great a fame at jsiladitya, Dana the contemporary 
of Harsha would certainly have mentioned the name of the king oir. 
at least afiixed some epithet Indicating his high position. 1 1 appears 
from tb's plain reference that Yasomati was not the daughter of a 
great king but some .Samaiita king and hence her brother Is* 
mem’’oned without any distinction.* Moreo\er from Yasomati’s 
lamentation at the time of burning herself ( in fio6 A.D.) her father and 
mother appear to h<ive been then still alive ; see H. C.. page 230. 
L nJer this \iow, therefore, Bhandi is not the son of a great 
king, but a mere Samanta' and expects not to rise to a higher 
position than that of a Commander-In-Chief. And further we 
are ^lot reduced to the tiecessity ol believing that he fought 
against his own father slladitya and had the hardihood or m*; 
humanity to present to Harsha the family and dependents enchained,,^ 
and the treasures and even the throne of his own father without any * 
feeling. I think this part of Dn Hodrnle’s theory must also he ahaii'*: 
doned for we avoid a great many difficulties by making Yasomati 
not the sister of ‘^iladltya of Malava but of some Samanta ruler. His 
theory however that Deva Gupta was a brother of Kiimara and 
Madhava seems to me to he acceptable and explains Bana\ references 
properly as shown aho\ e. 


3.— Mk. Vincent Smith on the Mai khakis and the (iopTAs. ' 

.\t p.ige 312 t3rd edn.) of his early history of India Mr. Vincent. 
Smith observes : “These ‘later Guptas of Magadha,’ as they are 
called by Archaeologists shared the rule of that province with, another, 
dynasty of Rajas who had names ending in ‘ Varman ’ and belonged; 
to a clan called Maukhari. The territorial division between the two' 
dyn.isties cannot be defined preci^eIy. Their rehitions with one another, 
were sometimes fricndlv and sometimes hostile, but the fofW details.* 
know n are of little importance.” Now it is clear from the above that * 
Mr. V. Smith refers to the Maukharis and the Guptas discussed in the' 
above two notes. It seems however clear to me that the Maukharis^ 
originally belonged to Kanauj. That their kingdom was Kanauj 


* '^Aen if the epithet applied to Bana (H. C., p. 176) 

be interpreted literall>, this brother who broufpht Bhandi must be taken to be a youngs 
brother not enbiled to ro>al epithets. His plain oiention requires this as also his banbrg 
pserht* lion to seek his fortune. 
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certfiin from the stfitements of Graliavarma was attacked and 

Icilfcd there- His father was Avantiv.arma from Buna’s statement. 
This \vanli\<irma v,as a j^randson of ^arvaxarmft as seems \erv 
probable Irom the Deo Barnak inscription. The seal of Sar\.i\armar 
found at Asir^jad jfive-s the genealog} of this line of kings which hai 
been given above. These Maukhari kings thus ruled at Kanauj and 
held cKtcn ivc s\\a\. The description ot Blna 

?r«55g^srsnT»?wt : i as also : qi 

4 pRRT>ni *n«w: 'ifw; i (H. c. pp. 200 and 252) ’^eems to indieau 
tJuit the M.iukharis of Kanauj \vx*re a powtrfiil fainil} ; and the sea] 
h»iind at Asirgad and the inscriptions found at Jaunpur and Deo Barnah 
show that thev held sv\ ay over a large extent of terrilorv soiithw aid*^ 
upto the Vindhya, northwards gupto Jaunpur, and eastwards upto the 
Biahmaputra, In fact I would give the political history of India in 
the latter half of the sixth centurv as follows .—When the Gupta line 
tame to an eiid in 538 A. D. with Kum.ua Gupta 11 (V. Smith, p.ige 13J 
of 3rd edition), many of their provinces came undei the swav ol 
Maukharis of K.inauj. With the ovti throw of the Huns b) a ceni^ 
federacy led by Y<isodharni.i and Baladitva sevti.il new kingdoms tame 
into importance in dilTcrent parts of the Gupt.i empiie and among 
them the Vardhanas ot Ihaneser and the Maukhans of Kanauj vvht: 
had also their share ot the fights witli the Huns wete the two pro- 
minent. The latter extended the ir s\va> norili, st>uth and c.ist .jnd foi 
a time the eastern pi ov inccs weie uiukr their direct swav. Wc tan 
on 1 }r thus explain the tonfirm.ition ot the gr.int at Deo Batn.ik m.Lde 
originally by Baiadi(\<a, by SaivavarinA and .igain In Uantivarma. 
It was after H.iisha’s de.ith that this swav of the Maukhans oi 
Kanauj in Bengal was substituted In that of the later Cuiptas ot 
Magadha as they aie c.dled by Arc Ideologists This pa. I ol m\ 
theory about the Maukharis seems to me to be well founded and 
strong. As to my surmise that the later Gupta line onginally 
came from Malwxi, I cannot speak with the same tciiaintv 11 
Madh.iva ot the .Aphsad inscription is a hi other ot Devagupta then 
he came undoubtedly from Malwa. But if not we ma\ treat his line 
as ruling from before in some portion of Magadha. All tla same 
DevagupU who killed Grah.avarm.i .uid who was killed by Rajy.i 
certainly belongs to Malwa. We may well imagine that a Gupta line 
set itself up in Malwa after the disruption of the Gupr.i en pne and 
had always fought with the Maukhari** of Kanauj for sepiemacy. 
IX^vagupta may also be, with fitness, assigned to the line of Gupta 
princess of w'hom Bhavagupta ol 580 A. D. wias one. Madhav a«sind 
Kumara the companions of Harsha and Rajya must in that ca-^e be 
taken to belong to this line of Malwxi kings, that is the Madhav a ot 
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Harsha-Charita must be taken to be different from the Madhava of 
the Aphsad inscription. These Guptas of the Aphscad inscription even 
if assigned to Magadha may also ha\e liad fights with Uie^Maukharis 
^af Kanauj who were as w’e ha\c said above the overlords of the 
4iiastern portion of the Gupta empire. 

We must lastlv take into consideration the facts noted in the account 
j^iven by Mr. Burn of “ some coins of the Maukharis ” in J. R. A, S. 
1906 at page 843 referred to by Mr. V. A. Smith in a foot-note here. 
These coins were found in a village named Bhitaura in the Zilla of 
Kyzabad in Oudh. The) are coins of JiSanavarma S.irvavarmA and 
.\\antivarm‘i and of Haisha, Pi atapasila and SiladiUa as deciphered 
from the legends. They also contain dates whith with dates on coins 
prevlousi} found are for IsanavaimA 54, 55 ior S.irva 58 (formcriv 
found) 234, 23 (now lound) and 57 which may he read .is 67 and 71 
(formerly found) .and 250 (now found) for Avanth.irma. On the 
coins of Harsha, Pratapasil^ and ‘sil.iditya the figuies in the opinion 
of Mr. Burn stand for legnal }e.irs ” The three digit figures on 
the V.irmA coins now found .11 e cle.iily Gupta years. The pievious 
figures are not well explained and Mi. Bum seeks to e v plain them by 
a reference to a supposed ei a st.irUd b^ Brahmagupta in 499 A. D. 
when exactly 3,600 \ears h<id expiied from the beginning of the Kali 
age. Whatevei that ei.i mav be, the d.ites extending over three digits, 
now found are cle.uly Gupta ei.i figuics and in the opinion ol 
Mr. Burn this use of the Gupta er.i ma> indicate a temporary subjec- 
tion to, or alliance w ith the Guptas. But it seems to me that no such 
inference is necessaiy. indeed independent kings use the era of an 
empire which has just passed awav, simply bec.iuse the people are 
accustomed to use that era. The Val.ibhis used the Gupt.i cia not 
because they were subject to the Guptas, but because they established 
their kingdom in a part of the country w hence the Gupta empire had 
just passed aw ay and w here the people were accustomed to use the 
Gupt.1 era, .\s they were not powerful enough to found an era of 
their own, tbe> used the Gupta era in use among the people. We may 
cite an instance quite near our own limes. The Marathas used the Fasli 
era and even the Fasli and Mahomedan months, though they werb 
independent and even after the Mogul power at Delhi w'as reduced 
to a phantom, because the people w’ore accustomed t,o that era and 
those months. Even the British used that era for some time. These 
remarks applv also to the form of the coins. A succeeding rule 
generally copies the form, the weight and even the legends or ap- 
pearatlCe of the coins of a preceding rule because the people are 
accustomed to the sight of such coins. The rupee of the British 
is formed after the fashion of the Mogul coin rather than of their 
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own coins in Britain. I offer these remarks, of course, with diffidence but ' 
1 may contend that the use of the Gupta era does not necessarily indi- 
cate subjection to the Guptas. In fact, in the time of the Maukharis, 
tfic Gupta,empire and rule had passed away. To my mind, these coins 
support the theor>' already propounded, namely, that the Maukltaris • 
succeeded to the rule of the Guptas in the Ganfj^etic provinces. The , 
finding;? if the coins In the Fyzabad District, like the Jaunpur inscrip- 
tion of IsanaearmA shows the extent of their swa\ . The f<-enealogy dis- 
closed in the seal of f^arvavarmii found at A^irgad is also well supported 
by the coins, and Isanavarma, 6ar\’avanna and A\ antivarma seem ‘ 
to he the three powerful kings of this family. And the dates of the coins 
now' found are not inconsistent with my theory, as the coin of Avanti- 
varma can well make him a contemporary of Prabhakaravardhana ot 
Tlianeser, and his son Graltuvarma a son-in-law of the Latter. For^ 

* we take 250, certainly a Gupta era figure, we have 25o-t-3i9«^569';A| 
AvantKarma. Supposing it to be a date of Aa antl\ army’s 
Gftihavarma seated on the throne ol Kanauj in bo6 A.D. , dakf abpuit 
37 ^ ears after this, which is not at all improbable. 234 G. Ei^fdr SaA’ft- 
varma again means -234+319 = 553 A.IX, a date consisterjyt with 'the 
Vilrm a family tree and also with the general histvtfy of India i^s 
sketched above. Whatever er.i the two figure dates may be in, I think 
considering the other dales, lh.it these coins support practically the 
theory propounded hero about the Varmas and there is nothing incon- 
sistent with their having ruled in Kanauj, as Ban.i in.ikes them do. 

4. — The date of Harsha's Birth. 

The date of the birth of Ilarsh.'i can be definitely determined from 
dat.'i given by BSlna in his Harsha-Charit.a. Being gi\en h> a persony 
who wMs himself at the court of Harsha, these data m.-iy be looked 
upon .IS reliable. At page 183 H. C. we find *111% 

^ 

Thi-s shows that Harsha was horn in the 
month of Jyestha, on the 12th of the dark fortnight, w hen the moon 
w.'is in the Krittikas, iind iit the hour when night wris entering on her 
youth (/.€., about 10 p.m.). Astronomic.il calculations made on the 
basis of those data, by my friend Profcs'.or Apie of the Victoria College. 
Lashk.n*, shy^w th.it the moon was at 10 p.m. in the Krittilviis on the 
j 2th of Jyestha V.idya ;^aka 51 1 (589 A. 1). )' as also on the 12th of 
Jyestha Vad\a ^aka 512 (590 A. D.). Tlie lalicr jear seems the more 
prob.'ihle of the two, as in the former the Dvadashi set in after sunri^. • 
If \vc accept the latter year Harsha was ih years complete in October 
bo6 w’hen he a.scended the throne of. Thaneser and from wdilch date.,- 
his era is believed to have <.onimenced. The month Jyestha mentioned' 
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.by Baiia must here be taken to he an AmaiUa month, month 
Ceding with the new inoon ; which seem-^ somewhat strange a^' BAna^ 
coming from Northern India should ha\e used the northern reckoning 
whicl\h:is Purnimanta months or months ending with the full moon. 
But the Purnimanta month Jyeshtha Vadya would be AmantaVaishaklia 
Vad}«i 12, on w’hich day neither in 580 nor in j;qo A.D. as Professor 
•Apte has found the moon was in the Krittikas. 7'liere is another point 
4jil>o rather suspicious as neither Ml 580 nor in 500 A.D. on Jyeshtha 
'Vad>.i 12 were all the (irahas In their LVeha or Ascendant as Bana 
sa}s they were (See 


: page 1.S4, H. C.), Perhaps 
this wa'. the evaggeralitin of the court astrologer i»r eKt- when TIar.sha 
was K>rn his future greatness was not known and only when his sub- 
sequent greatness entitled him to a good horoscope was one manufac- 
tured for him b\ the touri astrologer. The position ol the planets as 
Calculated for Jyeshtha Vnd>a 12, 580 and 5go A. I), give the follovi- 
ing horoscopes for Harsha according to Professvir Apte\s calculations: — 
Jyeshtha Vadya 12, 58qA.I). Jyeshtha Vadya 12, 500 A.D. 

(40 ghatl) 10 P.M., Tuesdat'. (40 ghati) 10 P.M., Sunda>- 
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Although from the above, Bana's testimony regarding the position of 
the planets is found to be unreliable, his date of birth c.innot be so as 
Har^ha’s birthday celebrations must have taken place every year as 
tinperoi’s birthdays usually are and there tould have been no mistake 
<ibout it. 

To fil’d the e\act Knglish date and lor the purpose ot corroboration I 
mysell made calculations from Sewell and Dexit's tables for the years 
\.D. 58S, 58c), 590 .ind 591. I also found that Vaishakha Vadya vv’ould 
not suit as Krittikas and Dvadashi do not fall together in any of these 
vcsir'* but they tome together on Jyeshtha Vady.i in the jears 589 and 
590. ParticuKirly in 590 A. D. there is D\ Adashi from sunrise and the 
lithi lasts lor 22 hours and more Krittikanakshatr.i beginning at 
about 4 hours after sunrisa This \ear thercloie suits tht lequircments 
most correctly and the coi responding Knglish dale and d.iy aie Sunday, 
4th June 590 A D. 

] I. — H \Rsii \’s Emriri . 

With the tombined forces ol Kanauj .ind Thaneser, it is not 
strange th.it Harshti succeeded in his .mnouiued u solve to subju g^^ftj 
Hindusl.ui The .lugurv was already good Kumar.n.ija ol 
lupa (Assam) who probably was an enemy ot ^asanka 'sieirfSP 
messenger to offer his friendship and to present bun with a priceless 
white umbrella the sign of universal sovereignty^ according to Indian 
ideas. The king was gratified at this voluntaiy tribute and pioffeied 
iriendship from Kumara and accepted them most he.irtily. He then 
moved with his army of elephants, cavalry and Inf.intry east and west 
m a continuous march for conquest, v\hich Is said to ha\e Listed for 
about six years .ind established his empire ovei the kings of Northern 
India. It m.iy be pointed out here th.it the empire of H.irsha v\as 
somewhat dilfeient fiom Moslem empires. The idea still remained 
fixed to the Indian mind that .1 Chakrav ai ti ne^cd not dispossess the 
subjug.ited kings ol their dominions. In this respect modern empires, 
.it least in Hindustan, difier from its ancient and medieval empires. 
Then it w.is thought enough if the conquered king offered his 
submission, promised to pay a nomin.il yearly tribute and on 
occasions of leremony attended upon the imperial sovereign. Indeed 
it was never thought allow’able to dispossess the native kings of their 
p.irticular kingdoms where they had long ruled and annex them to 
the empire, Harsha’s empire, it must therefore he remembered, was 
different from the empire of Mahamad TaghLikh or of Aurangzeb or, 
lor that matter, of the British which n.ituialK resemt?les the 
Mahoinedan empires immediately preceding it. In his digvijqya 
Harsha only exacted submission from the various kings of India 
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and allowed thein to rule iheir own territories, annexation beinj’ 
resorted to only in exceptionable cases. 

It is to be roi^^retted that no details of this conquest or subjupi’ation** 
of Xorthern India are a\:iilable. It is noi even discoverable how 
Harsha punished Sa^ank.i of Kama Suvarna or Kenj^al called oauda 
by Sana in his H.irslui-Cbariia for ireai lierously murdering his 
‘brother Kaj}a. Trobablx he saved himself b\ another stroke ol 
policy in much the same \va\ as he had s.ived hinisell from Raj\a. He 
was alive and riilinj^ in 6iq A.l). in whiqh year a vassal kinj*’ of 
his ^a\e a \Mla^e in gift to a Brahmin in Gaiijam (Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, 
p, 144). This inscription plainly shows that he enjoyed the whok 
of his kingdom including those of his \assals intact. This W'as ol 
course In consonance with the Ideas of empire above desc'ribed. 
Perhaps H.irsha, in his Buddhistic tendencies, extended forgi\enes.s» 
to Sasanka and did not exact from him the announced leparation 
for murder. 

The extent of the empire of Harsha can with tolerable c'ertalntv be 
determined. It included probably the whole of Northern India 
exclusive of Sind, l lie Punjab and Kashmir, though e\en over theae 
kingdoms also he established nominal suzerainty, for he appears tts 
have humbled <ill these three and exacted tribute from them. 

We shall notice the rulers of different kingdoms w’ho were 
contemporaneous with Harsha in the next section In wdilcli we intend 
to detail the \arious kingdoms visited by the indefatigable Chineae 
traveller Hiuen Tsang. Here it will sufTice to observe that Harsh. i 
subjugated almost the whole of Northern India .md established 
a strong and well-ordered empire w'hich lasted till his death. He 
founded as a memento of Ins being a Chakravarli, a special era of his 
owai commencing from hob A.D. in imitation of previous emperor 
who had founded the Vikrama, the Saka and the Gupta eras. Indeed 
the founding of an era w as now looked upon as an emblem of empire 
arid Harsha in response to this tradition founded his own era in 61 j 
A.D. after he had completed his Dijtrvtfajfa from his acce.ssion 

in 606 A. D. 

Harsha hereafter attempted to extend his empire to tlie south of the 
Nerbudda like Samudra Gupta wdio had led a conquering expedition 
through Southern India. But Southern India remained unconquered 
owing to the vigilance and valour of Harsha *s great rival Chalukya 
Satya^raya Pulakesi II of Maharashtra. His capital appears froni 
inscriptions to have been V^atapi or modern Badami but from Hiuen 
Tsang’s descriptic^n it may have been Nasik also. This king, nanieiv' 
Pulakeii 11 was very pow erful and appears to hav'C subjugated tlie whoJc' 
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of Southern india. He came to the throne at about the same time 
Harsha, z.^., .about 608 A.D. and soon extended his sway down to the 
southern coast. The description which the famous Chinese traveller 
^ivcs of him, his arm}- and his people deserves to be quoted here in 
extenso. “ The inhabitants (of Maharashtra) were proud, spirited and 
warlike ; j^rateful for i'avours. and revengeful for wrongs, self-sacrificing 
towards supplicants in distress and sanguinary to death \\ iih those who 
treatca them insuhingK. Their martial heroes went to tlie confiict 
intoxicated and their war elephants were also made drunk helore 
engagement. Relying on the strength of his heroes and elephants the 
king treated neighbouring countries with contempt. 'J'he iKiievolent 
sway of this king reached lar ;ind wade .and his \ .iss.ils ser\ed him with 
perfect loyally. The great king Sil;idit}a (Harsha) was in\ading at 
this time east .and west and the countries far and near were gi\ing him 
allegiance but MaharashtrA rel used to become subject to him. (Records 
Vol. 11 , Watters, page 2^^9.) The Life sfiys, “The kingahv<i)s supports 
several thousand men of valour and several hundred savage elephants. 
These in a drunken condition rush against the enemv and without fail, 
put the five to flight. SilaUily.i Raja m spile of his skill and the invarW 
able success of his giiierals, marching Jiimself.it the head of his lioops 
could not subjugate him.’’ (Life of H. T., p. 147.) Hv a sir.mge con- 
committance thus India was divided at this time into two empire^ ruled 
by two pow'orful kings who wore a m.itch to each other and w ho came 
to the throne at about the siime time. The dividing line of these 
southern .ind northern empires w’as ualuralK the Nerbudda which 
divides Indi.i into two portions differing from each oLlier in many 
characteristics both of countrv .and people. 

Except in a passage which we w'ill notice in a note, it is iinforUinate 
that we have not an account from Ban.i with regaid to the actual est- 
ablishment of Harsha's empire or its extent and we have to rely on the 
single^^ testimony of Hiuen Tsang. It is from him that w e learn that 
Harsha conquered India during the course of six vears “ during w hich 
lime neilhor the men nor the elephants were unharnessed,” and that 
for 35 years more he ruled in peace and without .anv conflict. Of 
course the w'ar with Pulakesi 11 which is placed bv Mr. V. Smith ' 
about 620 A. 1 ). and the w'ar waih Oanjam which w'.is waged towards 
the end of his reign have to be excepted. This latter war was waged 
against the people of Ganjam or Kangode .ibout 043 .\. 1 >. as has been 

• Wtf Have however tvnfiro'at4>r\ upiirraphic cM«ii'nce that Ilarsh.i ni't'tl O'e" thewhol^ of 
Northerrt India S*»c Ind. Ant , VI, VIll, p. 8i8, where F^t.ikcshi II is do- ci ihrJ as 
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'inferred from the Lite of HiuenTsang, page 159, where it is mentioned 
that “ Htirsha was just then returning from the subjugation of 
Gan jam.” 

• It would he interesting to quote Hiuen Isang as to hoi\ Harsha 
maint*iined this vast empire. “ Ha\ing extended his territory he in- 
creased his arnn , bringing the elephant corps up to 0o,ooo and ca\alry 
to i,oo,cx)o, and tlien rtigned in pe.KC foi p (thirU) >ears. He just 
in his administration and punctilious in the discharge of his duties. 
He forgot sleep .ind food in his dexotion to good x\orks. He prohibited 
the taking v>f lile under '^e\ele penalties and caused the use ot animal 
food to cease throiiglioiii the live Indies. He est.ihlished traxeJlcrs’ 
rests thioughout his dominions. The neighbouring princes and 
statesmen wlio were zealous in good works, he called “good friends.” 
He would nottonxoi^e with thvxse v\ ho w ere of a different choritter. 
The Kmg made visits <. f inspection throughout his dominion, not 
residing long at anv plate hut having temporary buildings elected 
for his residence at eadi place of sojourn ” , hut he did not go abroad 
through the three months of the rainy season. The King's da\ was 
divided into thiee periods, of which one was given up to affaiis of 
Government, ,md tvv'o w'ctc devoted to religious works. He was 
indefatigable and the day w\as too short for him” (Records, Walters, 
Vol, I, p. 344). With such diligent habits of work and such consticn- 
liouseiforts lor the cultivation of high morals it is no w’onder that 
Harsha’s empire lemained intact throughout his long le’ign and pios- 
'pered to the utmost. He had his own agents or oflicers appointed in 
different regions to look to the maintenance ot jiistcef and his orders, 
autocratic as thev vv ere, were for the good of his subjects and were 
promptly obeved b> prince and peasant. Harsha’s empire thus 
may well be classed, like the reign of Marc us Aui clius to whom he ma) 
fitly be likened, J among the mo'>t enlightened and happy empires, 
which have now and then though rarely enough, embellished the historv 
of the world, and stands out in brilliant reliei from the surrounding 
chequered back ground. 

^ ThjMS uOirobora.t<\l bv I» ui I .jIso who dfsinbis iht hoiourn ol Har^h.! tt iht firnl 

haltini? ph-ice fiom rhi\ ou s {oIJows 

t See note following going .m txtract from H, C conUuning 

I Like Marcus VureJitis, Harshaappeam to ha\e been an emperor of the highest moral 
nature ^roin Harsba-Ch.inU, pages m-n it appears that he had vowed Brahmacharya 
or constancy to his w eddeJ qut cn, upheld truth and justice and forsworn wine ond flenh. A 
patron of learned men he himself nas a man o1 great learning and an author. 
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Tht death ot Harsha is placed b\ histoi laiis in 647 A D On the 
t^videncL of reliable Chiiusc ieeoids(sec \ SniitliN K H I , pafre 353, 
^rd edition), Harsha havinj^^ thus ruled loi about 41 \tar& Mostpro^ 
babU he left no issue We hue strangelv enough no mention an>- 
vvhcie IS to M ho his w ifc w as and \\ hat ehildien he had He had a 
d ui^htei no doubt and she Mas m irned to the kint?^ of Valabhi Had 
he a son, here would assuredh hue bet n no disturb ince <iftei hiv 
de ith, ind hi'' son would ha\e left somt record wheiein as usual his 
mother’s n ime would hive been recited \\t are therefore justihed m 
surmising that he lett no son This fitt indeed ma\ hue aeeenluated 
that intense leligious consciousness which this unique emperor dis- 
plaved of tlw emptiness of this world s riches ind greatness, <ind under 
the influence ot winch he held those m ignibcent festivals ot .ilmsguing 
e\er> htth veai which hue been destnbed ti^ us b\ Hiuen Isang with^ 
suth graphic detail, and in which is pcihips no empeior in the 
histoiv ot the world did Hnshi gave uv iv all his valuable 
tre isures to Huddhisl, Brihmin ind | iin men ot pietv and learning, 
begging liieivv irds even bis clothes ti nn his sistei Rijvasliii Such 
w IS this gre it Lmpeioi H trsh i it once munihcent philosophic and 
bi IV e 

NO 1 1 

\Uhougb n in I h IS not desciilxd the Di^i/a\a ol Hiishi, theie is 
apissagc in the II irsh i-C h 11 it t of gic it impotiince liom which the 
ibove si itenunls derive consider ibic suppoi t 1> in i s hiothers in 
.isking him to relate to them tlu lite ol Haisln extol the gie it 
exploits of the King in tins minn<.i 

“ 3T5r FTOi %fcn?rr . 1 

3T5( 1 

siiTt?T l 

m gw . j 

: fWR I 

m • T’ (h c p 139). 

All these sentences are double meaning and poetical in a w u which 
IS onl> possible in S*mskrit but the sense as applicable to Harsha is 
vei) important in this inquir\ and inav be given as tollows — “He 
the conqueror, by loree nude the stneral kings, their allies or sup- 
porters being cut off, immovable (in then kingdoms) He the lord oi 
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all peoples pardoned (and allowed to rule) all kings and chieftains. 
He the greatest of all men having conquered the king of Sind, made 
his wealth his owai. He of great physical strength let off the great 
elephant after having released from its trunk the king (Kumara). He 
the great emperor anointed Kumara a king. He the supreme lord 
exacted tribute from the inaccessible land o! the Himalaya Mountains. 
He the protector of all peoples .ippolnted protectors and governors of 
peoples in the se\eral directions.'’ From this pa'^sage w'c glean not 
only the information that H.irsha i oriquered all the kingdoms of 
Hindustan but that he allowed the conquered kings to rule them 
under his su/.eraint). Some particukir countries aie also mentioned 
as humbled, namely, Sind and Kashmir or perhaps Nepal w’hich must 
be the countrx in the inaccessible Himalav.is whicli paid tribute to 
him. 'fhe king anointed by him must be the Kumararaja of Assam, 
whom, peril. ips being his first alh and willing Iriend he raised to a 
higher dignity h> crowMiing him himselt, or gave him the kingdom 
ofSasankaas mentioned lurther on. The letting off of the elephant 
is explained by the commentator by mentioning .1 legend that the 
Kumararaja was once seized by the riding edephant of Harsha with 
his trunk, and that Harsha who was a man of great personal prowess 
4ind courage rescued him b\ cutting olf the elephant’s trunk with Ins 
sw'ord, the irunkless elephant being thereafter let off in the jungle. 
Lastly Harsha m.nntained his vast empire under his subjection and 
without distill liance not onlv In his constant moiements to .ind fro 
with a strong army of elephant and horse but hcj had his own gov- 
ernors lo collect tribute and to maintain law and order appointed in 
all directions much like the present political .igents maintained In the 
Hrilisli tios eminent among Native .States. This passage* lluis gives 
very important information .md coming from an eye witness is of 
special value 

111 . Tift Ki\e.s axn KiNt»iX)MS ot India in iiie timi. of Haksu \ 

The detailed inlormalion give n in the records of the indefatigable 
Chinese traveller Hiuen "J'sang wdio came to hidi.i in the beginning of 
631 .\. I), and who left it abeiut the end of (>43 A. I), supplies us with 
a very full account of the state of this country during the latter half of 
the reign of Harsha ; an acv ounl which is strongly corroborated by 
epigraphic and other evidence available. Hiuen Tsang.often gives us* 
the names of particular kings and also invariably tin* characteristics of 
the people touching their disposition, religion and history, information 
which Is very useful to the student ol early Indian history. The records 
and his life composed originallv in Chinese have been translated by 
7 
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Kuropean scholar^ and arc available to us in an linglish g^arb. These 
a< counts have also been subjected to scrutiny by noted researchers like 
Sir A. Cunnini^bam who has succeeded in identify Int;; most of the 
place-, and kinf:^doms mentioned b\ the Chinese traveller and subsequent 
scholars liav e *idded to the information thus noted by Sir A. Cunning’ham 
in his well-known book ‘Amient Geoj;raphy of India.’ All these scholars 
have thie laid students ol Indian history under a deep debt of oblij^a- 
tion which cannot but be ac knowledfi^ed at this slaj^e wdien we prc^ceed to 
summarise this information in a table specially piepared for the perusal 
of the' j^encral reader. 'I'liis table ^ives the name c^f each kingdom \isit- 
ed In Hiuen Tsang in order, the name of the king if any and in a third 
column such valuable information about the people and the countr} as 
IS tlioui^ht interestini; and useful. This table nill be sub-joined in an 
.ippendi\ I'rom this cniden^'e and from the epigraphic evidence avail- 
able wv shall trv in this chapter to describe the important kingdoms 
in India at this time, in the d.ivs ot the Ivmperor H.irsha and the 
kings who ruled them. 

To commence li om the' extreme north-west \\e have lirsl to notice 
the c'ountrv ol K.ipis.i ( Kabul) the* king* of whic h w.is a Ksh.Uny.i and 
.1 Buddhist ^^’ho this king was we are unable to .is* erl.iin but he held 
under subjectam the adjoining kingdoms ol L.mipalv, Nagar.i and 
(Jandh.ira, .ill be\ond the Indus The luling lamilv in ti.mdh.ira is said 
b\ Hiuen 'I's.ing toh.ive been destrovi'd and the country and the capital 
were in rums. Probablv the Huns who ruled in this country in the 
da}s ol Harsha’s father were after their defeat hv him conquered h\ 
K.ipisa. The next important kingdom metUioned hewond the Indus 
and .dong tlie .Suvas^u (Swat) was Cdvan.i or modern Swxit, a 
stronghold of Buddhism even in the dav > ol Hiuen 'I'sang C'rossmg 
the Indus the tlilid import. int kingdom then was that of Kashmir 
vvliich lield under its sw.iv the three* miner kingdoms of Taxila, 
Sinhapur.i and Cras.i The king cf K.ishmir, at this time w.is 
Ourlahhiiv aidhana w ho accoiding to the Ka j.atar<mgini inaugurated 
the K.nkol.i dviiasiv in K.ishmir. Hiuen Ts.ing .ilso notice's that 
the kings of K.ishmir were protectc'd hv .*i clr.ig on According to 
K.illran.i tills king w.is ,i son-in-law of the l.ist kine ol the Cionardiva 
dvn.istv, namc'd Btiladitv.i. Ik is said bv Kalh.in.i u> have come to 
the throne in 3077 ol the Laukika era ot (101 A. I> ind to h.ive ruk^d 
for V' ve.irs which makes him a coiitempor.iry ol ilar--ha alnuxst 
trom beginning to end. The dvnastv lounded by him was calk'd 
the Kaikol.i dyn.istv, Karkola being the name ot a dragon b\ 
whose favour he was supposed to h.ive risen to import. mce He* esla- 
hlished his swav cner the northern portic>n of the Puni.ih .is well as 
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certain hill stales adjcjining’ Kashmir and was thus powerful king. 
Probably it was he, wlio in the difficult Himalayas was made to 
acknowledge the nominal suzerainty of Harsha and compelled to pay 
tribute as mentioned b\ B.ina. The people of Kashmir as described 
by Hiuen Tsang were then exrictl> what they are at present, handsome 
and fond oi learning, hut strangely enough Hiuen Ts,ing describes 
them as deceitful 

The nevt countr\ of importance is the one which Hiuen Tsang calls 
Tekka, the former capital of which was SMcala and a former noted 
king of which w.is Mihirakula. l^olh SSlkal.i .md Mihirakiila are 
names oi noU in the ancient histor\ of India hut this tapilal Siikala 
\'*as n<'W’ in rums. The new capital and the name of Tekka have not 
been idenliliid It is possible to identif\ Tekka however w-ith ihe'JVikof 
the CIku hnania .ind the Tak or Tikshakci ro\al fainilv enumerated 
among the nn.il tamilies of India The I'Ak aciording to 'I'odd has 
disappeaied from Indian history owing to conversion lo Mahomedanism 
in the 13th cent HI y A I) The Tekka kingdom appe.irs to have held 
evtensive swM\ as Mul.isthaa.ipura ( Multan) and Parvala .ire said by 
Hiuen Ts.ing ti) h.i\ e been siihjei 1 to Tekk.i in his days. All these 
countries yvere not pre-eminently Buddhist and il in.iy he conjectured that 
they were the places yyhere old Hindu yyorship tlien nourished. Mihira- 
kul.i WMs a persei utor of Buddhists, and ;it Mull. in iheri* wms the f.imous 
temple of the Sun worshipped by devotees iliroughoiit Indi.i. Who 
1 he Tekk.i king WMS, it would he most interesting to discover. He 
w as the most import. uU king of the Punj.ih so lo spe.ik though as his 
ciHintrv' l.iv between K.islmiir and Thaneser his subordination to ll.irsha 
ma> bt‘ inferred. 

Ciiviiig up tile 01 (lei ol Hiuen Tsang .md going .1 little south-west 
wl find th.it the nc\t most nnpoit.int kingdom w.is Sind 'J'he c.ipilal 
vv.is Indus and it htdd under subjc'Ction lwi> or three king- 

d vans to the west .lad south .is far as the se.i. In line the kingdom 
was .is extensive .is jlu' modern prov ince of .Sind. Its king though 
povy^erful had been defeated In both Prabh.ikar.i and H.irsh.i. Who this 
king WMS is somewhat difficult to determine. He was :i Sudra by caste 
and a Buddhist according lo Hiuen 'IVing According lothe Chachnama 
— a history of the conquest of Sind hy the Arabs in the next or eighth 
century,- "there 1 uled in Sind before t'hacha, the Brahmin king, a race ot 
kings wdiose .uicesior was IXvvaij and whose hast king was Sahasi 
Rai. , After Sahasi’s dcMth Ch.ich.i the Br.ihniin who was his chanibcT- 
lain seized the throne and married liis widow. When this usurpation 
took pl.aco we can ascertain from the Ch.ach.inama which st.ites that in 
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the 1 1th year of the Hejira, in 632 A. D. the first invasion of Sind 
by Mahomedans took place. “ Chacha was then on the throne and 35 
years of his reign had passed.” Tlie usurpation of Chacha from this 
statement falls in 5Q7 A. D. He ruled forty years, t,e,, till 637 A. D. 
when his brother Chandra succeeded him and ruled for 7 years, f.e,, 
till 644 A. D. Thus in 641 A. I), when Hiueii Tsang visited the king- 
dom of Sind, Chandra must have been on the throne and he is said in the 
Chachanama to have been a Buddhist. But he w'as a Brahmin and 
hence Hiuen Tsang’s description that he was a 6udra does not apply. 
It is not possible to suppose that Hiuen Tsang made a mistake. It 
should rather he said that the Chachanama is mistaken, for much of it 
is fanciful and it is more a hearsay history for events before the con- 
quest of Sind by the Arabs than the evidence of an eye-witness. More- 
over if Chandra died in 644 A.D. his nephew Dahar must be taken to 
have come to throne in (S44 A. II. He was the king when Sindh was 
conquered by MahamudJKas'im in 712 A.D. , a date which is certain 
and reliable. Dahir therciore must thus have been on the throne for 
68 years, a soniew’hat long periodT What I surmise is that Sahasi was 
still on the throne of Sind w hen Hiuen Tsang visited the country in 
641 A.D. He appears f to have been of the Maurya dynasty as the 
Chachanama represents that the ruler of Chitor was his brother or dis- 
tant relative. Chitor was not yet in the hands of the Sisodias hut 
was ruled by a Maurya family of kings from whom as the traditions of 
the Sisodias declare the kingdom was seized by Bappa Raw^al. The 
Mauryas'were of course looked upon as Sudras. It is not improbable 
that branches of the;Maurya family sprung trom Chandra Gupta and 
.\^oka still ruled in several ;placesCin India. We would therefore give 
greater w^eight to Hiuen Tsang’s statement and hold that the king 
of Sindh at this time was Sahasi II and he may have been a 
Buddhist. It is also more consistenfto suppose that it was Sahasi II 
who was defeated by Harsh.i and not Chacha who was a peculi.irly 
fortunate king’and who extended his sway north, w^est and south. 
Chacha is said toihave conquered Multan and Parvata and made his 
boundary conterminous with that'of Kashmir. As Hiuen Tsang states 
that Multan wxis subject to Tekka and not to Sind wdicn he visited it 
in 641 we may take it as a further argument to hold that he visited 
Sind in the lime of Sahasi II. Some place the usurpation of Chacha 
in 631 (see Sind Gazetteer and Gazetteer of Bahawalpur) on the autho- 
rity of another Mahomedan historian, but 1 think w'e must place it 
sometime after Harsha’s death, bout 648. Chacha ruled for 40 

years or till 688 and his brother Chandra till 695 and his son JDahir 
must have Ixjen on the throne for about 17 years when he was con- 
quered by Kasim^n 712 X.D. 
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The divergence between the testimony of Hiuen Tsang and Chacha- 
llama with regard to the caste of the ruling king in Sind leaves us in a 
doubt as to whether Sahasi II was then ruling there dr Chandra, 
brother of Chacha. But there is no doubt as to who was then ruling in 
Valabhi or Eastern Kathiawar the next most important kingdom in 
Ntirthern India. Hiuen Tsang describes the ruler of this kingdom 
very vividly. “He was a Kshatriya by caste and a son-in-law of 
Harsha. His name was Dhruvabhata. He was hasty of temper and 
young but a devout Buddhist.” He is subsequently described as often 
accompanying Harsha on his march and he was present at the great 
alms-giving assemblage held at Prayaga where Hiuen Tsang was the 
presiding priest in 64^^ A.D. Epigraphical evidence is amply corrobora- 
ti\e in this connection. The ruling family of Valabhi was founded 
by Senapati Bhatt.'irka, who came from Ayodhya, during the troubles of 
tile Huns about the beginning of the sixth century (some place this in 
485 A. D.). Their grants testify to their history and power and they 
were generally worshippers of Siva though Dhruvabhata the son-in-law 
of Harsha was a Buddhist. It was undoubtedly a premier Kshatriya 
family for the premier Kshatriya family of later Indian history, 
namely, the Sisodigas of Udaipur derive their descent from this family 
ol Valabhi. It is therefore not improbrible th.it Harsha gave his 
daughter in marriage to this king because he was a Kshatriya King, 
as his father had given Rajyashri in marriage to Grali.ivarma, another 
well known Kshatriya king of his days. In fact, then as now, kings 
tried to give their daughters to kings of unquestioned Kshatriya 
lineage for as Bana says (H. C., p. 200) 3 TpT 3 R 

(Among other good qualities ol a bridegroom 
wise men look to good lineage alone). 

The next important kingdom was that of Gurjara in Rajputana. 
Its capital was Bhinmal. It was the principal country of the Gurjaras 
in those days, though now the country is not Gujarat hut Rajputana. 

“ The king was a Kshatriya by caste,” according to Hiuen Tsang, 
and “ a young man celebrated for his wisdom and courage and a firm 
believer in Buddhism.” This king must have been a son of king 
Vyaghramukha in whose time the noted astronomer Brahmagupta in 
628 A. D. composed his treatise on astronomy. As Hiuen Tsang 
visited the country about 641 A. D., Vyaghramukha’s successor must 
have been a young man. Gurjara was defeated by Prabhakara, the 
father of Harsha as stated in the Harsha-Charita, p. 174 ( I 

naprthw srm : ). Though it* 

conquest by Harsha in his Digvijaya is not mentioned, it may be 
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easily presumed. But Hiuen Tsang’s description of the king suggests 
that like Sind and Kashmir, Gurjara was nominally subject to the 
overlordship of Harsha. 

There was a Gurjara kingdom to the south of Valabhi also. It 
was very probably founded by an offshoot from the Gurjara king- 
dom from the north. This was the first incursion of the Gurjaras into 
this part of the country which in Liter times has always borne their 
name. The kingdom is called Bharukaccha by Hiuen Tsang and its 
capital was Bharukaccha or modern Broach on the north bank of the 
Nerbudda at the head of the estuary of that river. It derived its 
wealth from sea-borne trade. The king who ruled Bharukaccha 
at this time was Dadda II whose grants found disclose the 
genealogy ol the family and mention it clearly as a Gurjara family®. 
These kings wore worshippers of the Sun, a fact which also connects 
them with the original Gurjar kingdom of Bhimmal where there was a 
well-known temple of the Sun. The tree of the family is as follows : — 
(1) Dadda I who came into this part about 528 A.D. and founded the 
kingdom, (2) Jayabhata I, Dadda II, contemporary of Harsha 
and Hiuen Tsang. fie was practically an independent king though his 
titles are those of a Mahasamanta. For this king Dadda is said to have 
given refuge to a Valabhi king w’hen he was attacked by Harsha. 
Perhaps it was Dhruvabhata himself who subsequently became the son- 
in-law of Hansha, but perhaps his father if this invasion happened during 
the early years' of Harsha’s reign. 

We next go on to describe the kingdom of MoLipo or Malwa as 
described by Hiuen Tsang. “ Its capital” says he “ was on the south- 
east side of the Mahi river. The people were intelligent, of a refined 
speech and of liberal education. Malwa in the south-w^est and Magadha 
in the north-east were the two countries where learning was prized. 
In this country virtue w'as esteemed and humanity respected.” This 
flattering description applies to ancient Malwa as a whole, for Malwa 
throughout Sanskrit literature bears a high reputation for learning. 
But Molapo must be identified with W'estern Malwa (as at 
present constituted politically) as the capital is said to be on the Mahi 
river, which is even now’ a river of Western Malw’a as well as Gujarat. 
It may perhaps have been Dharanagari noted in the next few cen- 
turies as the seat of the Paramaras, the liberal patrons of learning 
and learned men. Dhara is mentioned in the Jaunpur inscription of 
Isvaravarma (Gupta Ins. Vol. Ill, plate No. 51, p- 230), and thus must 
have been in existence even at that time. Whatever the capital may 
have been this Malwa of Hiuen Tsang owing to the mentioa of the 

*1^5^ Sec. (Indian Antiquary, Vol, VII , No 63 .) 
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.Mahi is undoubtedly Western Malwa» .‘Eastern Malwa, separated* 
from it by the Chambal river, being mentioned by him as IJjjain of 
which we shall speak presently. Who the king of thJs Western 
Malwa was it does not clearly appear. Hiuen Tsang mentions that 
from the records of this kingdom, about sixty years before his arrival 
there ruled here a iSiladitya who was famous for his rare kindness and 
compassion. He was a Buddhist and had a temple of Buddha built 
near his palace. This fine work had been continued for successive 
generations without interruption.” (See Reiords, Watters, Vol. 11 , p. 
242.) The Life .idds “ He would not injure e\en a fly. He caused the 
water given to the horses and elephants to be strained, unless he 
should destroy the life of a water-insect. He impressed on the people 
ot the country to avoid t<iking life. Thus for fifty \ears he continued 
on the throne,” p. J4S. If this king ruled Western .Malwa for 
fifty >cars sixty ycais before Hiuen Tsang’s visit in 640 .A.D., he must be 
taken to have come to the tlirtme in 530 A.D. or somewhere about it and 
died in 580. At this time, therefore, his grandson or perhaps great 
grandson must have been ruling in Western Malwa. Who this ^ila- 
ditya was we shall discuss in a note appended to this chapter. 

Next we come to the kingdom called lljjain from its capital. This 
kingdom w’as pre-eminently Malw’a and should have been so called. 
But Hiuen Tsang coming to Western Malwa first and finding it com- 
pletely Buddhist, gave it the name of Malwa and ga\e to the next 
kingdom wdiich was ruled by a Brahmin and w'hich was not wholly 
Buddhist the name of Ujjain. IJjjain howexer was Malwa pre- 
eminently. It W’as the same Ujjain as is famous in the old Buddhist 
and Hindu literatures. There is no doubt about its identity for Hiuen 
Tsang reports that A^oka in his youth had built outside the city a 
hell (jail) for the punishment t)f evil doer^. The ruler of the country 
when Hiuen Tsang visited it w'as a Brahmin. He w’as perhaps 
appointed by Harsha or h.'id -seized the vacant kingdom and had been 
tolerated by him. Of the Gupta family which appears to have ruled 
here in the beginning of Harsha’s reign wc ha\e already spoken in a 
note. It may be stated that the Ciupta emperors of Patalipulra and 
Ayodhya conquered Malwa and Ujjain in 400 A.D., under Chandra 
Gupta II. His successors ruled in Malw^a as w'ell as Kathiawar and 
Gujarat as their coins testify. With Skanda Gupta the regular 
Gupta line ceased. It was overthrow’ll as is well-known by the 
Huns. .\ Buddha Gupta how’cver ruled between the J umna and the 
Nerbudda about 480-500 A. D. (see Bombay Gazetteer Histoiy of 
Gujai^t, p. 71) as appears from the Eran inscription and also from his 
coins. Other branches of the Guptas founded by Gupta chiefs must 
have established themselves in the several provinces of their empire 
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and we may take it that the family mentioned in the Aphsad plate 
ruled in Malwa at Ujjain until Deva Gupta the contemporary of, 
Rajya was killed in the battle with him and the kingdom was seized 
by Harsha in 606 A. D. After that date and between 640 A. D. a 
Brahmin king may have set himself up or been appointed in Malwa. 

After th'' fall of the Gupta power and of Budha Gupta, who ruled 
between the Jumna and the Nerbudda, other kingdoms might have been 
fi)rmed in this part of the country besides Malwa or Ujjain and Hiuen 
Tsang mentions two, namely, Chichito or Zajoti in what is now Bundeb 
kaiid the capital being probably at Eran and Mahesvarpura which 
has been identified by many with Gwalior (or perhaps Narwar). All 
these three kingdoms go by the name of their capitals and were ruled by 
Brahmin kings who may welhbe originally only Gupta governors sub- 
sequently assuming kingly status.* 

We have thus far noticed the important kingdoms on the west of 
the empire of Harsha and mentioned the names and other particulars 
of the kings who ruled them. They were, to repeat, the kingdoms of 
Kabul, Kashmir, Tekka (Punjab), Sind, Valabhi, Gurjara, Broach, . 
Malwa, Ujjain, Bundelkand and Gwalior. Durlahhavardhana ruled 
in Kashmir and Sahasi II in Sind. At Valabhi the premier Kshatriya 
king Dhruvabh.ata ruled and he was the son-in-law of Harsha. In 
Gurjara north or Rajputana and in Gurjara south or Broach ruled two 
Kshatriya kings, vis.^ a son of Vyaghramukha and Dadda II, respec- 
tively. In what is Central India as constituted at present, three king- 
doms, named Ujjain, Zajoti and Maheshwarpura besides Molapo or 
Western Malwa were ruled by three Brahmin kings. All these were 
probably actually included in Harsha’s empire and Valabhi and 
Broach were practically so, while. Guriara, Sind, Kashmir and Tekka 
were nominally under Harsha’s suzerainty. In Molapo, which was 
also practically under the rule of Harsha, a grandson of a Jsiladitya 
ruled with certainty. Who this S^iladitya was it is yet doubtful but 
the probability is that he was the son of Yai^odharma Vikramaditya 
the vanquisher of the Hans. 

Before going on to describe the kingdoms of Mid-India, we must 
notice a small kingdom not v isited by Hiuen Tsang, the ruler of 
which in the beginning of the next or 8th century laid the foundation 
of the Mew'ad kingdeau so noted in modern history for its great 
heroism and its constancy to Rajput traditions. This was the small 

* The king in Chichito might have been a drsoeod.'int of the Brahmin king Sankshobha 
of the Parivrajakm famil> whose inscription is given at No. 25 in the Corp. Ins., '^ol. Ill, 
p. 115, or he may have been a descendant of Dh>anavishflu whose inscription has been 
found at Eran. 
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kingdom of Eder in tlie south-west of Me wad, founded by a son ot 
Guhaditya of the Valabhi family of Kshatriyas, in the middle of the 
sixth century. The descendants of Guhaditya obtained*the name-'of 
Gehlots, who subsequently took the name of Sesodias, the modern 
title of the Mewad Rajputs. At this time, t.e., in the first half of the 
seventh century, the ruler in this family was named N&g&ditya ^ila*- 
ditya who is mentioned in an inscription dated 646 A. D. (see Rajputana 
Gazetteer, Mewad Agency, Vol. II), In this family was born Bappa 
Rawal who in the beginning of the 8th century seized Chitod and 
inaugurated the Mewad family of Rajputs as we shall have to relate 
hereafter. The origin of the Mewad tamily thus traced to the 
Valabhi kings is doubted by many historians, but I do not see any 
reason why tliis tradition of the Mewad kings about their origin 
should be discredited. Ancient traditions ma\ be accepted tp be 
correct unless I lit} are obviously absurd and as Bappa \ date goes so 
far back as the 8th centurv, liis ancestors may well have sprung from 
the Valabhi family in the latter half of the sixth cenlur\. 

We now' come to Mid-India or what is pr<icticall\ the present United 
Provinces. The valley of the Ganges and the Jumna has been the seat 
of Indo-Aryaii civilization from ancient times. IndtvAryan mental and 
physical pow'er was developed here and from here the Aryans dominated 
so to speak Northern India or Hindustan as ii is usually called. This part 
in ancient times was called the Madhya Desa from which ^ri Krishna 
Sfivs in the Maliabharala (Sabha parva) “ the \’adavas w'ere so sorry 
to be ousted and w’hither they pined so vehemently to return.” The 
same name continued down to the time of Hiuen Tsang w'lio also 
calls it Mid-India and Varahamihira also makes this part the central 
division of India. The climate of this part of the country is or rather 
was remarkahl) dry and healthy in those davs w'hen it was not cut up 
by numerous canals taken out from the Jumna and the Ganges, which 
while they have added to the fertility of the land and insured it against 
famine, h»ive created a malarial climate and detracted much from its 
healthiness. The country then wu'i and still is very fertile and hence 
numerous peoples or kingdoms Ikiurished in this very compact terri- 
tory and rose to pre-eminence in ancient times. The principal king- 
doms here at this time were Thane.ser and Kanauj*^ both ruled by one 
and the same king Harsha. These two kingdoms w’ere in tact the 
ancient Kuru and Panchala kingdoms united again as they once w’ere 
under Janamejaya and the combination was naturally so powerful that 
Harsha like Janamejaya easily became the emperor of Hindustan. As 

* Kanauj is now a mere Tahwl or Talukatown in the Farukhabad District, U. P., and 
nothins but d(*hn!i remains to attest its former greatness. 
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Harsha usually lived at Kanauj that city now rose to the importance 
and assumed the status of the capital of India. This status it retained 
througfliout the mediaeval period of Indian history of which we are 
treating. It had already risen into some importance during the da}s 
of the Maukhari kings Isana, l^arva and Avantivarma who ruled 
there during the latter half of the sixth century and who established 
ovcriordship over the eastern portion of the Gangctic vallej, while the 
Vardhanas of Thaneser established overlordship over the western. Tlie 
union of Thaneser and Kanauj at once raised Kanauj to the position of 
the capital of India now lost completely by i\italipuha. The latter 
city when Hiuen Tsang visited it was in ruins and almost deserted, it 
h«id finished its role. Cliandragupta Maurya had raised it to the 
position of the ca pit.d of India and Asoka had confirmed it. Sub- 
sequent dynasties o1 emperors down to the Guptas lespeited that 
position, but when the GupUis moved out of it lor the first time to 
.\yodh\a tor <i sort of change, its decline began, and when Harsha 
established the coiiit o) his empire at Kanauj, that position was finally 
lost by it at ter having thus retained it for about 800 years, 7.^^. , from 
^^oo H. C. to 5CX) \ I). Kanauj lem.iined the acknowledged capital 
of India during the rest of the period of the early hi^tor} ol India. 
Delhi w«is almost a village .it this time It had shone cnce onl> 
during the brief leign ot the Pandavas in the beginmng ol Tndi.in 
history and had then retired into shade. It came into vic'W’ .igain in 
the qth centuiy .\. D. witli An.'ingapal who claimed to he a descendant 
of the Pand.ivas but it remained inferior to Kan.iuj till the uth 
c*entury w^hen it threw K.inauj into shade wdth the vicloiv ol Prithvir.ija 
over Jajai hand. The Mahomedans who finallv coiic|uered I'l ilhv inija 
made Delhi the chief seat of their rule and Delhi has sime leinained 
the capit.il ot the Indian empire down to this dav. 

This short account of the shilting of the centre ol politic.il gr.ivil> 
wvstw'.ird .ilong the Gangetic valley Irom Pataliputra to Kanauj and 
from Kanauj to Delhi w'ill be found interesting. In the interval 
between 600 .ind 1200 \. 1 )., K.inauj was the accepted capital of India 
as .'\rah historians of this time also testify ; for when tliev speak of the 
capit.d of Hind they .ilwajs refer to K.in.auj. The h.do of the empire 
of Harsha hovered long over the cit\ .and induced c^ach successive 
aspirant to Impc'rial power to establish his d^n.isty there during this 
period ns had h.ippened .it l\ataliputra during the centuries preceding 
and as happened at Delhi during the centuries following. The city of 
Kanauj consequently acquired grandeur and accumulated riches com- 
mensurate with its digiiitv. It was at the height of its splendour in 
the time of Mahomed of G.izni, who himself observed that it could 
justly boast to have no equal and that it was full of palaces and temples. 
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built ot marble. Even when Hiuen Tsang visited it, it was already a 
great city. It was, says he, five miles long and one mile broad, was 
very strongly defended and had lofty structures everywhere. “Thgre 
were beautiful gardens and tanks of clear water and in it were collected 
varities from strange lands. ” Kanauj was so grand and strong in the 
8th century that the Chachnama uses (Trans, p. 52) You want 
Kanauj ” as a proverb meaning you wMni the impossible. 

In this city reigned Harsha the patron of Bana and Hiuen Tsang. 
Thanosei or .Shrikantha as the country is called by Bana, and Kanauj 
were kingdoms directly under Harsha. Hiuen Tsang mentions m.any 
kingdoms in the Gangetic valley besides these two and most of them 
also must have been directly under Harsha\ rule. Pariyatra or modern 
Alwai was however under a king of the V.iisliya caste as also 
Srughna (about Hardwar) and Matipura w'here a Sudra king ruled, 
and Brahmapura or modern Garhwal. But Ahicchatra and Pilo^ana, 
Sankasya and Ayodbya, Allahabad and Kau^ambi where no kings are 
mentioned by Hiuen 'J'sang were probably under the direct sway of 
Harsha. Along the foot of the Himalayas were small kingdoms 
like Sravasti and Kapilavastu, Ramagrama and Kusinagara where 
petty chiefs ruled. These places were places of Buddhist worship 
and hence kept up some population ; otherwise strangely enough the 
country was desolate. Many cultivable and fertile parts of* India 
were indeed in ancient times under jungles w'hicli have been cleared 
only under the British rule. Civilization and prosperity followed in 
ancient days the course of the Ganges and the Jumna, and away from 
tiiem were jungles infested by elephants. The incessant internecine 
fights betw'een opposing kings prevented the growth of overflowing 
population and the means of communication being limited, the export 
of grain from India must then have been almost nil. Hence the 
need tor extension of cultivation was not felt and it is no wonder that 
even the empire of H.irslia w^'l.s bordered, so to speak on both sides, 
by wide fringes of jungles along the Himalayas on the north and the 
Vindhyas on the south. I'hese jungles provided the immense num- 
ber of elephants required for the armies of contending kings. Con- 
sidering this stale of the country, therefore, we need not be surprised 
that there were 60,000 elephants in the army of the emperor Harsha 
alone, while there must have been thousands more in those of other 
kings. 

We will now proceed to describe the kingdoms to the east of Mid- 
IndJa, or in what are now the provinces of Bchar and Bengal. 
The first kingdom to notice was that of Magadha. Hiuen Tsang 
relates that before his time a king named Puranavarma who was 
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supposed to be a descendant of A^oka ruled, in Magadha where he 
had rebuilt the wall round the Bodhi tree which had been thrown 
down by ^asanka king of Karnasuvarna. Magadha was the chief 
place of Buddhist worship. It contained the Bodhi tree and Bud- 
diia’s footprint stone. Besides, the NAland/i monastery, the chief 
seat of Buddhist learning was in Magadha. Beyond Magadha were 
Hiranyap.'»fvata or Monghyr and Champa or Bhagalpur, Kajugal or 
Rajmahal and Paundravardhana or Rangpur ruled by kings, of 
whom we have no informfition. Beyond was Kamarupa or Assam 
which was ruled at this time by Bhaskaravarma wdiose other name 
was Kumara. He w^as a friend and ally of Harsha from the fir't as 
we have already described. Strangely enough the accounts of this 
king given by Hiuen Tsang and Bana, two contemporary witn ‘sses 
agree almost to the last detail. At page 186 of the Records, Vol. 11 , 
(Watters) we read, “The reigning king who was a Brahmin by 
caste and a descendant of Narayana Deva was named Rhaskara- 
w'lrma, his other name w'as Kumara. The sovereign t} had been 
transmitted in the family for 1,000 generations. His Majest} was a 
lo\iT of learning. Men of abilit\ came from afar to stud\ here. 
The king though not a Buddhist respected accomplished Sramanas.” 

Baiiii at papre 294, H. C., 

I ^$3 

3 f% I f I AU 1 ioup;li the 

name Bhaskarfi\arnia sounds as that of Kshatrix.i his being a 
Brahmin as mentioned by Hiuen Ts.mg may be aciepted to be cor- 
rect. Brahniins w'ho follow'cd the Kshatriya profession often took .a 
Kshatriya name and those w ho folUnved Vais} a profession look a 
^^'lisya name. The fame of Assam for learning continued for some 
centuries more down to the days of Sankara. The legendary 
origin of the family is, of course, unhistorical, hut that it was a long 
continued family may be believed in, as .Assam being out of the way, 
must have remained undisturbed by the ambitions of conquering 
heroes. We shall have to speak of this Kumara again as we have 
spoken of him many a time before. 

Wc now come to the three kingdoms into w'hich Bengal proper was 
then divided, namely, Karnasuvarna (Murshidabad), .SamaUita (Eas- 
tern Bengal) and Tamralipti (Midnapur). These w^ere prosperous 
countries even in Hiuen Tsiing’s time. The king in Karnasuvarna 
before Hiuen Tsang visited it w'as isasanka or Narendragupta already 
mentioned as the man w^ho treacherously murdered Rajyavardhana 
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and a persecutor of Buddhism. Probably he was pardoned by 
Harsha, as he is shown by a Ganjam inscription to be alive and 
reigniiif; in 619 A. D. But after his death his kingdom seems fo 
have been given to the Kumararaja of Assam. For an undated in- 
scription of Bhaskaravarma, published in the Dacca Review (1913) 
(noted by V. Smith), was issued from Karnasuvarna. Hiuen Tsang 
does not mention the king ruling in Karnasuvarna when he visited 
it ; but the‘ above surmise is supportable also from the state- 
ment of Bana, that Harsha anointed Kumararaja a king 
( ^ c., p. 139). in Samatata or Eastern 

Bengal a Brahmin family ruled to which belonged a great 
Buddhist saint visited by Hiuen Tsang. No particulars of the king 
at Tamralipti are mentioned. All these kingdoms were, of course,, 
subordinate to Harsha. It is to be noticed tba^ Hiuen Tsang does 
not assign the name of Gauda to any ot these kingdoms, though the 
king of Karnasuvarna isa’^anka is described by Bana as the king of 
Gauda. Gaud.i is a noted name in Sanskrit literature for the learned 
men of Gauda have always maintained a peculiar style and school of 
thought of their own. Probably the name Gauda applied to all these 
three kingdoms, as also the name Vanga which is still more ancient 
and which is not noted by Hiuen Tsang. 

Lastly in Northern India and in subordination to Harsha we have 
to mention the kingdom of Odra or Orissa and the kingdom of 
Kongadu or Ganjam along the (*oast of the Bay of Bengal. These 
were Tndo-i\r} an kingdoms on the border of the Dravidian Kalinga 
kingdom to the south. With Kongadu Hiuen Tsang notices the 
change in language. (Curiously enough their written language was 
the same as that of India.) With Kalinga the change in the language 
was complete. “ In talk and manners they differed from Mid- 
India” (Watters, Vol. II, p. iq8). Tile kings in these two countries are 
not mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, nor can we find them out with cer- 
tainty. According to the palm leaf chronicles of the temple of Jagan- 
nath in Cultuck, Orissa ivas under the Kesari dynasty from the 7th 
to the I2th Century A.D., hut it is probable that this dynasty estab- 
lished itself after the lime of Harsha. (Sec Cuttuck Gazetteer.) 

This completes the list of important kingdoms • in Northern India 
which constituted the empire ot Harsha. As we have already remarked 
contemporaneous with this northern empire of Harsha, there was at 
this lime the southern empire of Salya^raya Pulake^in II. ot Maha- 
rashtra, which included all the kingdoms in the Deccan and South 

Nepal ih omitted as .vt thif* time, it w a« siibord nate to Tibet and it dors not clearly 
a^vpdar that it was subordinate to Harsha 
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India. These kingdoms were, most of them, visited by Hiuen Tsang 
and have been described by him. They were Kalinga or Raja- 
inahendri, Kosala or Raipur, Andhra or Warangal, Dhanakakata or 
Vengi, Chola or Nellore, Dravida or Kanchi, Malayakuta or Madura, 
Konkanapara or part of Mysore and northern western coast (the 
capital being probably Banavasi above the Ghats) and lastly Maha- 
rashtra with its capital at Badami, whose king Pulakesin appears 
fo have subdued all the other kingdoms noted above, (see Aihole and 
other inscriptions). The Pallavas ruled in Kanchi or Chola and 
Dravida, their king at this time being Narasinha Varma. In Malaya- 
kuta or Pandya country (Madura and Tinevely) ruled the line ol 
kings, called the Pandyas who like the kings of Assam, ruled there 
from of old. In Vengi was Vishnu Va rd ha na, brother of Sat yasraya 
Pulakesin. Who the king of Banavasi was we cannot discov'er. Pro- 
bably a prince of the Kadamba tamily ruled there. These kingdoms 
of the south were all tributaries of and subordinate to the ‘empire of 
Pulakesin II who conquered them between about 6io and 620 A. D. 
By a strange coincidence this southern empire of Pulakesin which 
came into being at about the same time as that of Harsha in the north, 
also came to an end like its northern rival about the middle of the 7th 
century, Narasinha Varma of Kanchi conquering and dev.istating 
Badami 


NOTK, 

SiLAnirvA OF Molapo. 

.According to the description of this king given by Hiuen Tsang he 
beg.m to rule in 530 .A. D. and died in 580 A. I)., and thus ruled 
about 60 \ears before his \isit in 640 A. D. In the Raja- 

taringini we have the mention of a Isiladitya of Malwa, son of Vikra- 
maditya, who was driven out of his capital by his enemies but who was 
restored to his throne by Pravarasena II, of Kashmir. (Raj. Book III, 
W’as he the same king as mentioned by Hiuen Tsang ? It is 
conceded by Stein that while the history of Kashmir giv^en by 
Kalh<ina is reliable from the Karkota dynasty onwards, previous to it 
the dates and history given by Kalhana are not so. This view' is 
borne out also by the contemporary exidence ot Hiuen Tsang. For 
when ho was in Kashmir <1 Karkota King was evidently ruling there. 
The Records state: “ Being protectcKl by a dragon the kings crowded 
i>\er their neighbours ” From the date of Durlabha Vardhana given 
by Kalhana this king ap|x.*ars to be on the throne of Kashmir when 
Hiuen Tsang visited it. His date as given by Kalhana is 3677 
of the Laukika era or 602 .\. D. Now before this king, Kalhana 
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mentions five rulers upto Pravarasena II 'as follows proceeding- backr 
wards : — 



Name. 

Laukfka Year. 

« 

Length of reign. 

1. 

Bil&ditya ... 

3641 

36 

2. 

Vikramaditya 


42 

3- 

Ranaditya ... 

3299 

300 

4- 

Lakhana 

... 3288 

13 

5* 

Vudhisthira II 

324b 

39 

6 . 

Pravarasena II 

... 3186 

60 


Thus Pravarasena 11 according to Kalhana came to the throne in 
3186 L. E. or III A. D. He took the kingdom from Matrigupta who 
was sent to rule Kashmir during an interegnum Vikramaditya of 
Malwa, on Vikrama’s death. Kalhana hakes this VIkrama to be the 
first Vikrama who founded the era of 57 B. C. This makes Vikrama die 
at least after 11 1+57 *=168 years of rule which is an obvious absurdity. 
There is also the absurdity of Ranaditya ruling for 300 years in this 
dynasty of kings. All this hopeless confusion has been caused by 
Kalhaiia’s mistake in giving up the original tradition fortunately pre- 
served by Kalhana himself that Vikramaditya Sakari or the first Vik- 
rama was a different person from the one who sent Matrigupta to rule 
v)ver Kashmir. The first Vikrama according to the tradition rejected 
by Kalhana was a relative and a contemporar} of a previous king ot‘ 
Kashmir by name Pratapaditya. If we take the Vikramaditya wlio 
sent Matrigupta to Kashmir to be Yasodharnia Vishnu-Vard liana t)f 
Malwa w'ho defeated the Huns in 528 A. D., and established an 
empire over the whole of Northern India as stated In his Mandsore 
pillar inscription w-e get at some reliable histv>r} and dates and we are 
supported also by the evidence of Hiuen Tsang. For Hiuen Tsang 
relates that w'hen he visited K.aslimir the capital of that country w'as 
newly built and the traveller speaks of the new capital as distinct from 
the old. Now^ it is certain that Pravarasena II founded llie present 
capital Shrinagar called also from him Pravarapura. When Hiuen 
7'sang visited Kashmir in 631 A. I)., we ina\ take it that this new' 
c.ipital was not yet a hundred wars old. Thus lVa\arascna’s coming 
to the throne must be placed some lime after 531 A. I).- a time which 
is not inconsistent with the date of VikramadiUa Ve<odhanna of the 
Mandsure pillar inscription of 533 A. D. We must give up the genea- 
logy and history of the later Cionardiya kings given by Kalhana 
altogether and take two or three salient facts only as certain, namely, 
that Pravarasena II founded the new- capital of Kashmir about 540 
A. D., that Vikramaditya Yasodharma had sent a man named 
Matrigupta to rule Kashmir before this Pravarasena and that Pra- 
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varasena assisted Vikramadit>a*s son Pratapasila, also called ^iladitya^ 
to regain his kingdom lost owing to his expulsion by enemies. This 
Pratapusila named also ^iladitya may thus have been the ^iladitya ot 
Malwa who is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as ruling in Molapo. 

But there is one difficulty. Hiuen Tsang states that the king ot 
Valabhi, son-in-law of Harsha, was a nephew of the ^iladitya of 
Malwa. If ^iladitya of Malwa, after a rule of about 50 years, died 
60 years before 640 A. D., ue.^ about 580 A. D., and w'as a son of 
Vikramaditya who must be supposed to have died in 530 A. D., how 
can his nephew be in 630 A. D. a young man ? If we suppose that 
nephew stands here for a sister’s son, even then this relationship 
cannot be accepted if w’e bear in mind the disparity of age between a 
supposed sister of Siladitya whose father died say about 535 A. D., and 
Dhruvabhata of Valabhi who«was a young man of twenty-five or thirty 
in 630 A. D. Of course, if we take Hiuen Tsang’s Siladitya of Malwa 
to be a different person from the son of Vikramadit>a it is pot>>ible 
to conceive that he had a sister Irom whom Dhruvabhata was born in 
the Valabhi family. The conclusion is that the identitv of Siladitya of 
Malwa with the Pratanasila Siladitya, son of Vikramaditya mentioned 
by Kalhana in the Rajatirangini, is a matter of considerable doubt. 

If the identity is, however, accepted ® the history of the western 
portion of Malwa becomes very easy and straight and we may believe 
that the line of the great Emperor who defeated the Huns did not 
become obscure for a hundred ye.ars at least, but ruled in Western 
Malwa to which country we may properly assign M.mdsore where his 
Jayastambha was found. At the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit, the 
grandson of this Siladitya must have been ruling, for Hiuen Tsang 
relates that Siladitya who was a most devout Buddhist had built a 
temple of Buddha near his palace. “ This fine work had been con- 
tinued for successive generations without interruption ” (Records Wat- 
ter’s, Vol. II, page 242). The temple must have been added 10 in 
this way, for at least three generations, wdien Hiuen Tsang visited 
Malwa. The dynasty may be, thus, supposed to have ruled Western 
Malwa from before 528 to 640 .A. D. for certain. Of course, the mention 
of successive generations of Siladitya by Hiuen Tsang makes it impos- 
sible to believe with Dr. Hoernle that this Siladitya could have been 
alive in t»o6 A. D. to attack Grahavarma. As we have already said 
the attacker of Grahavarma w^as Devagupta alone. 

Dr. Hoernle’s idea that Siladitya of Molapo was a Pro-Hunic king 
seems also to be difficult of acceptance. 1 believe the only basis for 

* And thin may be done by taking the word nephew to mean that Dhru% aldtata's father and 
I^KladStya of Malwa were hrothens in the nenee that they* were the t>ony of two full ^sterii 
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dupposidon is that he invoked the assistance of Pravarasena i 
'^lUshmir. But Pravarasena 11 was not a Hunk kiag,' Even 
lieiieve that his father was Toraixiana he was not according i 
Kalhana a son of Mthirakula. I do not think Dr. Hoernle’s refereno 
here to the Rajatarangini bears this out Toramana was the youtigOi 
brother of Hiranya, who imprisoned him for striking coins in hk owv 
name. His pregnant wife escaped and gave birth to Pravarasena 
After Hiranya's death therefore, there was an interregnum for a tim« 
during which Matrigupta was appointed ruler by Vikramaditya 
Pravarasena coming of age, recovered his kingdom on VikramadityaV 
death from Matrigupta. If we follow Kalhana’s story, then, Prava- 
rasena was not a Hunk King. And Pravarasena assisted Siladitya to 
regain his kingdom, with the probable object of recovering the throne 
of Kashmir kings which Vikrama had removed to Malwa as men- 
tioned in Raj. Ill, 331. 

If we keep Kalhana aside we may say that there was in Kashmir an 
interval of foreign rule, probably under the Huns, which Vikrama 
broke and Matrigupta was appointed by him to rule it, there being no 
claimant available. Pravarasena hearing of Vikrama’s death and 
claiming the kingdom as a scion of the old reigning family took 
it back from Matrigupta. In short, in either case Siladitya could not 
have been a Pro-Hun. He was a devout Buddhist and could not have 
been a bad man also. Of course, his capital was not Ujjain. Kalhana, 
as we have already said, confounds Vikrama Sakart, ^ the legendary 
hero of Ujjain with Ya^odharma, the conqueror of the ffuns, who 
from his pillar erected at Mandsore may well be taken to have really 
ruled in Western Malwa, and his son Siladitya naturally ruled there. 

On one point, however, I think it is not impossible to accept Dr. 
Hcemle’s idea. His suggestion that the coins of Har^a, Pratapa- 
iila and i^iladitya found with those of tianavarma and Grahavarma 
at Bhitaura, Fyzabad District, noticed by Mr. Burn in J. R. A. S. 1909 
mentioned before, should be attributed to Ya^odharma and his son 
Siladitya, deserves to receive more favourable consideration than it 
hitherto done. By a strange coincidence the names Harsha, 
iPScBtapa^ila and Siladitya apply to both Harsha and Pratapalila 
^Thaneser and to YaSodharma and his son Siladitya. Rajtaranghti; 
till. 125) gives Harsha as another name pf Viknunaditya and 
Siladitya had also another name Pratfqpaiila. (Ditto III. 

1 years on these coins are as Mr. Bvfn says regnal. Hacli^ 
Tlwuieser established an era of his own,, and his years 

'' ni, MS end itfS 
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regnal y but his father Pratapasila like i^ana would rather use th^ 
Gupta era or some other era. He was not an emperor nor did he 
claim to he one. His titles and those of I Sana are the same and 
hence It is not probable that he would use his regnal years on his 
coins. He does not appear to have reigned long and his years, even it 
regnal, c< c|ld not have been so many as 33 or 31. Thirdly, it appears 
from the Harsha-Charita that the coin of Harsha was marked with a 
bull. At least this was so in the first year of his rule ( 
trfidf H. C.,p. 274) and the same would be the case, 

with the coins of his father if they did ndi copy the Gupta coins. These 
arguments should induce us to attribute these, coins to Harsha Yaso- 
dharma V}kramadilya who was an emper/i* of India and his son 
Pratapasila a/iaj Siladilya who would use ,Us own or his father’s regnal 
years. The name iiladilya was a favouiTlte one with Buddhists who 
valued virtue (^ 5 ^) more than \alour and who thus gave this 

title to many kings of Buddhist ^me. vSiladitya of Molapo was a 
staunch Buddhist and may ha^^ struck coins in that name 
besides those issued in the name of Pratapasila. 



Art. XII. — The Life and Times of Sri-- Veddnta-^Desika. 

By 

V. Rangachari, M.A., 

Contributed. 

In my former article on ^ri-Vaishnavism from the death of Rama- 
nuja to the acccbsion of Vehkatanatha or V'^edanta Desikaj I pointed 
out how, in the course of the two cenluries» which el.'insed from the one 
event to the other, the ^ri-Vaishravas became dhided into two parties, 
the ortln>dox and the popular, the traditional and the leformatory, and 
how the lormer party, more saintly than stales man like, withdrew 
from Sriranj^am to Conjee\erain, and nuide it the centre of their 
activities. I also pointed out how, in course of time, the danj^er with 
which Visishtadvaitism was tjireatened by Advaitisni led to the recall 
of the leader of the orthodox and traditional party, the ^reat Vedanta 
Deiika, to Srirangam and his formal assumption of universal 
Scharjviship. I now proceed to give an account of the events which 
characterised the acharyaship of this great saint and scholar. Few 
Indians indeed there must be who have not heard of him and of the 
conspicuous position he occupies in the temple and domestic worship ot 
the ^ri-Vaishnavas of the South. Uninformed popular opinion holds 
him as a sectarian leader, as the leader of the northern school of J^ri- 
Vaishi.avism as against the south ; but as a matter of fact his position 
was one of far greater responsibilities and of far more cosmopolitan 
interests. From one standpoint he was the universal acharya of all 
Sri-Vaishnavites, namely in the Bhashyic side of the creed. The 
erudition of the prabandhiw scholars, it should be understood, was 
necessarily narrow and their range of work and intlucnce, trom the 
standpoint of the historian of India, decidedly small. For they con- 
fined themselves solely to the perfection of that aspect of Vaishnavism 
of which they were the leaders, and never devoted their minds to the 
formulation of schemes whereby Vaishpavisni, as a whole, could 
measure itself successfully against the other preeds of the land. But ': 
&:;i-Venkatanatha had a double Object in vie-iljir and a double mission to^ 
^rform. He was, in the first place, the dfiampion of orthodoxy 
,.^inst what he considered to be heresy. But this was his smaller^ 
-There was a larger, a far more ambitious worki which he 
in view, namely, the declaration of the supremacy of 
-'ft^shpavisra, as a whole, over the other creeds of the land.^ In 

he was the universal Scharya, as the'^lriumph of ViaishiiiavlM 
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.over other religions was a thing which even the prabandhic school 
as much In heart In other words, Vedantacharya was the champidnt 
' of two movements, one smaller and one greater, one internal and th6 
other external. Internally he was the opponent of ** popular heresy,^ 
externally, the champion of Vaishtiavism as against Saivi^xsm and its 
great leacliur, the celebrated Vidyaranya. In a consideration of 
Vehkatanatha’s place in history, we may even go further and note a 
third position he occupied, a third mission he set before himself and 
that was to save Hinduism itself as against Mahomedanism. In this 
capacity he was the friend of Vidyaranya and co-operated with him in 
the overthrow of the Mlechcha. It is known to every student of 
history that in the beginning of the 14th century South India was 
attacked by the Mahomedaas and the sovereigns of its ancient 
dynasties had to surrender their sceptres to their enemy or sacrifice 
their independence. From that time onward the whole of South 
became a vast theatre of racial and religious feuds. The superb 
strength and fanaticism of the Mahomedan soldiery, their crusading 
spirit and the iron discipline of their creed, made tliem irresistible. 

Torn by factions and caste quarrels, weakened by 
centuries of internecine wars and inefficient ad- 
ministrations, the Hindus were scarcely equal to 
the struggle, and had to look on with despair 
w'hile slaughter and dismay were carried into 
their very homes, and pollution and blood into their temples. Con- 
sequently, thousands of afflicted people were prepared to barter their 
religion for their safety, and embrace the doctrines of Mahomed. 
Hindu Society was threatened, and it seemed that the religion which 
had been the life of the country from immemorial times was on the 
brink of forcible destruction. It was the organizing genius, the 
industry, the faith and the patience of Vidyaranya and Venkatanatha^ 
the respective leaders of Saivitism and Vafshnavism, that restored the 
faith of the panic-stricken people in their religion and brought about 
its triumph over Islam in this part of India. What Vidyaranya did 
for Advaitism, Vc^ka^anAtha did for Vi^ishladvaitism. The former 
revived and continued the work of l§aekara, and the latter that of 
RSmdnuja. Both were men of extraordinary intellect and encycli^ 
poedic knowledge, and rivals worthy of each other ; but while thr 
* were the leaders of different schools of Hinduism, tliey were at one ’ 
their hatred of Mahomedanism. VMkafanatha's |)ositton was thus a 
very singular one. He was, to put the whole thing in a nutsh^l/ 
Hindu in his crusade against the Mahomedan, a Vaishnava as 
^alvltd, a Sanskxit 4 amUist as agaifxst the practically exclusive 
In the; holy atadtesr. It was this many-sided activity titat ied to ~ 


Vedanta OSsika's 
position in the re- 
ligious history of 
India. 



p|h^]^kabie versatility of his writings, a versatility whicjli is a'’ 
f^rvel, More than 120 works he has left ; most of .these are 
^tantv and prove how thorough his teachings w^ere, how fertile Ris 
^iatenect was, and how exalted his views of life an^ conduct were.' 
Humble and modest in his deportment, profoundly learned, saintly Ik 
his habits, he was the embodiment of all that was good and great, of 
the divinity in man and man’s devotion to the divinity. His name 
has been cherished and revered by posterity not only for his sterling 
virtues as a man, and for his deep eiudition and versatile genius, but 
for the fii m and invincible mind with which, at a time of severe cala- 
mities, he encountered the troubles that aillicled those of his religious 
persuasion and rescued them, by the solid and substantial nature ot 
his services, from their paralysing effects. No saint ever lived in 
more critical times, and none tided over them with such success and 
such glory. 


Venkatanathacharya was born at Tuppil, a part of the historic* 
city of Conjeeveram, in 1269 A.D. His father, Anantasuri Somayaji 
was, as his name implies, an orthodox Vaisht?avite who had performed 
the Somayaga and who was a descendant of one of the 74 Simhusa- 
nadhipatis established by Ramanuja, while his mother, Xotaramba, 
vras the sister of Atreya Ramanuja or Ramanuja Appujjar, the 
successor of Vsu*adacharya as the Ubhayasimhasanadhipali. The 
story is that for years Anantasuri and his wife had no child ; that God 
Veiikatanatha of Tirupali and His Consort separately appeared to 
them one day in a vision, and promised them a son in case they 
undertook a pilgrimage to their shrine. They did so, and during their 
sojourn in that holy place, Srinivasa once again appeared before the 
sleeping Totaramba in the guise of a boy, and presented her, through 
her husband, with a bell, saying that she, by swallowing it, would be 
the mother of an illustrious son. The next day, the bell of the sanctuary 
was missing and the authorities, who suspected the priests were about 
to chastise them, when information reached them of the remarkable 
dream of Anantasuri and his wife. The narration: of the dream only 
caused the scepticism and laughter of the au« 
The birth and thorities ; but at this stage, the Jeer of the great 
shrine, who had been, it is said, informed by God 
Himself of his act, appeared on the scene, and con- 
firmed the miraculous account which the pilgrims of Tiruttaoga gave. 
All insinuations were then changed into applause, and all laughter Into 
reverence. As the God’s chosen devotee, Anantasuri obuined the. 
^homage of respect from all the people of Tintpati, and returned soon to 
[['G>i:jeeveram. Twelve years later, on Wednesday, under constellatiofv 
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<^rav^9a, of the Tamil month of Puratta^i, of year Vibhava,^’ ji's; 
4.^71, S. iigoor 1191, Totaramba gave birth to a son, whom the 
exulted parents named Venkatanatha, after the God whose gift he was, 
A child of penance and prayer, of a family remarkable for scholarship, 
Verikajanatha evinced, even when he w’as a boy, an extraordinarily 
precocious genius and a thirst for knowledge far beyond his years. 
Descended on his father’s side, from one of the 74 Simhasanadhipatis 
established by Ramanuja, and on his mother’s side from the chief of the 
Bhashya Simhasanadhipatis, Vehka|anatha was born, and brought 
up in a pure atmosphere of piety and learning ; and therefore when, 
after the advent of his eighth year and the investment of the sacred 
thread, his studies began, he passed hours, which other boys of his 
tender age devoted to amusement, in study and meditation. 


It was in his fifth year, that is, three years before his Upanayana, 
that he was evidently introduced by Atreya Ramanuja (Appillar), in 
whose charge he had been entrusted by his father, to the Illustrious 
society of scholfirs at Conjeeveram. It was, as 1 have said, an assemlsly 


of no meatj talents. 

The story of his 
precocious genius. 


There was the able, the eloquent, the erudite, 
Nadadur^ Acharya, busy expounding, with a 
clearness and lucidity cs^lltially his own, the pro- 
found works of his great predecessors. There was, 


in the midst of the audience, the le^i*i;ked Sudar^anficharya^ who took 
dowm everything which his teacfifcr said, and w'ho thereby bec.'imc the 
agent through w'hom w\as published to the world. 


tt IS ,1 point of dispute aitionBr scholars whether Dtsika was burn in Vihhava 
or The latest edition of the 1\ G, for example, mentions iukla but 

the Mai.iiprnv.^|a w'ork, VaibhavnfirakdKtka, which is the standard autboritj on Dosika’s 
life and which was written h> Mahachiirya and commented on by his disciple 
Srinii.lsa Mahasuri, attributes the teacher's birtli to }ear \'ihha>;*a (Sec 
p. ail It further says that certain other w'orks on the teather— the Ach^ryttdaiaka^ 
the Arharyadvatnmsat, and the A chdryaSat aka —which should have been recopnired worka 
ot authority ghe ]'{hhava. The Ashioitafa^ata-namavnh which is icpeated in the worship ot 
Desikn, moreo\ er, calls him I'tbhaTabdasantitipanua ( . The whole 

question was once in dispute and settled in fas-our of Vtbhava. >iukla should have been the 
yitViT Abdapiitit See Vaibfiaraprakdhka^yh lag. 

* That is, Nadfidur Ainma) or Varadacharya, the 4th Ubhayasimhasanadhipati See 
Jl. A. S. Bo. B., iqi4‘5o where 1 hat e already sketchc'd his career 

In a note on the Soraikkavur plates of Virupaksha, dated S. 1308, Venkayyah points 
out that the name Vijaya-Sudarsanapuram by which the village came to be known, might 
be in memory of SudarsanAchilrya, unless the title Vyayasudnrsaiia was a surname ot 
Virupaksha or his father. Sec Bp* Ind, VIll, p, 305. As the name Sudarsana is very 
Ctimmon among the Hindus, this interpretation seems to be far-fetched. It mas lie pointed 
out here that Prof. Aufrecht mentions, besides the ^^rufaprakdAtta, another treatise by 
SiidmrfanarVihaMA, namely, Apasiambagrtkyasitftndtka, He also wrote a cemmentary on 
the daily Sandkyaniatitras, which has been published in Telugu character. See Dr\cnpiive 
Caiaiqgw of Sanskrit AfSS. by Prof. Rangacharya. 
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%nere was, again, the earnest Krishnapada (Vadakku-tiruvidhl-^ 
Pijjai) who, unsurpassed in his knowledge of the Nalayira- 
prabandha, and revered as leader by the growing , Prabandhic 
party, was supplemeniing it with a study of the Bhashyas under 
the great Varadacharya. It is said that, when Atreya Ramanuja 
(AppilJar) came to the assembly with his nephew^ Krishiiapada 
(Vadakkutiruvidhi-Pijjai) burst into open admiration at the 
highly intellectual air of the boy, and asked who he was. The 
Acharya and his disciples then came to know of the strange 
history of the boy, and were speaking about it when an incident 
happened. The panegyrists of Vehkaanaiha narrate with pride how, 
when Varadacharya wanted to resume his lectures, he could not get 
from his own disciples the place where he had stopped, but that the 
untutored boy of five reminded ^ him ol the topic he had been lecturing 
upon ; and how the reverend lecturer lifted the youth in his arms and 
bestowed on him a blessing, accompanied by the prophecy that he 
would rise to a position equal to that of the great Uhashyakara him- 
self. The miraculous birth of the young hero, the marvellous know- 
ledge and memory he showed at an age w'hen even the letters of the. 
alphabet could not adequately be learnt, were enough to show^ to 
Varadacharya that the future champion of Visishladvaitism, the future 
leader of the Sri-Vaishnava wi^rld, was before him. And with great 
earnestness, indeed, did he desire to educate him himself ; but age and 
weakness made that honour impossible. He therefore aslced Atreya 
Ramanuja (Appijjar) to continue to look after his education and to 
fit him to the great mission that awaited him. 

Varadacharya died, as 1 have already pointed = out, soon after his 
meeting with Veiikatanatha, that is, some time in 1278. At the point 
of his death, Varadacharya appointed Atreya Ramanuja (Appijjar) as 
his successor. The latter, however, remained at Conjeeveram and 
therefore the Acharyic duties at ^ri-raiigam devolved on his brother 
disciple Sudarsanacharya. At Conjeeveram, Atreya Ramanuja devoted 
himself as much to the education of Veiikatanatha as to the expounda- 
tion of the Bhashya and the Prabandha. And to impart education to 
Venkatanatha was indeed a pleasant task. Very soon the master 
found that, to hi& ingenious nephew, the deepest philosophy and 
the most emotional poetry were congenial studies. So fondly did 

^ A 9 exceedinglv jrarbled version of this ii* griven in the TefigaUi work Pafanaflatvtfak* 
kam. It sa>s that AppJjlar took Desika when he wa 6 a chi.u to the lecture hall; that the 
child went to the Acharya and touched his feet ; and that he asked the child, in play, whethei^ 
he, like his ancestor VisvamiUtra, was soing to create a phantom world. The etory hi 
cbarartrrtsticall} rally and childish. 

* /. R. A .9, /Jo. Br , toi4’5> P 
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V^i&katanatha take to his studies that in a short time his mind 
saturated with all the knowledge and business of his age. In the V^as^ 
and Vedic lore he became, as one of his admirers says, the equal of 
Vyasa liimself! In the sciences of V}akarana 
under (grammar), Tarka (logic) and Mimamsa, in the 

matiuja. ^ Itihasas and Puranas, in astronomy and the art ot 

poetry, in the literature of rituals, in the various 
creeds^ ol Sahkhya, Yoga, the Buddhistic, theCharvaka, the Jain, 
^aivite, &c., in the Smritis of Bharadvaja, of ^aodilya, of Harita and 
or hers, he attained an admirable and unrivalled mastery. In the purely 
spiritual held of Mantrartha, again, he became an equal of Natha 
Muni and Yamunacharya, while in the mastery of the Tamil Praban- 
dhas he equalled his talented teacher. Never in the religious history 
of the world do we find such a deliberate, sound, and versatile equip- 
ment designed solely with the view to future leadership. Never has 
there been a grander preparation for spiritual sovereignty in history 
and in no case, has the result been so dazzling, so penetrating and so 
momentous. In every branch of knowledge the great teacher has left 
gigantic monuments of his gigantic intellect, and the cult of Rama- 
nuja, the spreading of which Vk as the sole object ot this training and 
the sole mission of Vcnkalanatha, was placed on an unassailable 
basis in the land. Our admiration for the marvellous abilit} of Ven- 
katanatha is all the greater when we realise that all these wide 
and intense studies were completed by the twentieth jear of his* 
age. 

Soon after the completion of his education Atreya Ramanuja 
(AppijJar) celebrated Veiikajanatha’s inai riage w^ith 

. one Tirumangai, a lady of a highly orthodox 

DSsika’s acces- fatiiily. This was the last service that the great 
Sion to Acharyic teacher rendered to his pupil and nephe vv ; for 
dignity, long after he settled Venkatanatha in the 

G|:hastha^rama, he departed this world, appointing his nephew- to the 
Acharyic dignity and bequeathing to him the sandals of Ramanuja, as 
well as the ^ankha and Chakra he had been using. At the point ot 
his death, w-e are informed, Appiljar impressed on his talented pupil 
the gfreatness of the mission that awaited him, — the firm establishment 
of RAmanujism throughout the land, and bestowr-ed on him, w ith a 
view to enable him to successfully accomplish this, a Mantra to be 


^ Vide Sidkai 36-99 ot the Sa^iiratnamahka by Pratavftdi-Bhayaftkara 
* That DjEsika completed his education b} hn aoth jear is proved bv a passage m bis own 
drama SankaJpas&rySdaya, ( ^3?r HRT an il’ll ). 





^^ddresS^d to Garu^a for his gracious cooperation, i Never tor e 
nnoment did Venkatandtha forget this. From the moment of his 
, master’s demise, he began those stirring and soul-thrilUng expoun4a- 
tions which ere to make 6ri-Vaishnavism philosophically one of the 
richest religions in the land. Ever hungry for the propagation of true 
spiritual knowledge, he felt that it was necessary to avail himself oi 
the Vainateyamantra to propitiate Garuda and get his grace. He 
theiefore left Conjce\eram— he must have betn at least twenty -tw'O 
then — and fixed his residence at Tiruvahindiapuram,* a picturesque 
village OP the banks of the Gadilani, about five miles to the w''est of 
Cuddalore Tiruvahindrapuiam h.id alieady become, thanks to 
tradition and legend, a prominent stronghold of Sri-Vai&ht?avism. 
The local legend says that once Dcvanayaka-Perumal, the god of the 
Milage temple, was thirsty and asked his servant and vehicle, 
Garuda, to hung water, and that the latter traced with his beak 
the channel in which the iiver flow^s at present This is the 
reason, says the Purana, of the river running at the very foot of the 
temple Situated on the v ery brink of the Gadilam (Garudanadi), and 
on a terrace close under the high and picturesque plateau of Mount 
Capper, the temple of Devanayaka attracts thousands of pilgrims 
every year, as much for the beauty of its situation as for its holy 
associations and festivals. Foi the antiquarian also it jxissesses a 
singular interest in the fact that, besides containing numcious inscrip- 
tions of the Clidia and Tandy an kings, it figures in the Nalayirapra- 
bandha, a cue umstance which makes us infer that the temple must 
have been considerably prior to the ninth century 


Desika at Tiru- 
vahfndrapuram. 


It IS not known how long Venkalanalha stayed at Tiruvahlndra- 
puram According to a tradition * he lived there for 
15 \ears The Guruparampara, howc\er, and 
eveiy other authority, is silent on the question. 
One thing is certain, — that it was in this place that Venkatanatha laid 
the foundations of that renown for expoundation and original com- 
position which made his name so unique in the annals of Vaishnavism. 
So splendidly did he distinguish himself in both these aspects of his 
work, that miracles became necessary to explain it. Wc are told hotV 
he sat at the foot of an Asvattha tree in the vicinity of the Narasimha 
shrine on the Aushadhadn hills, and invoked and obtained personal 
communion with Garuda, and received from him a Mantra to be 


^ According to tradition Appillar u himNelf the avatilr of Garuda For a panegyric on 
him b\ Gopalabun cal'ed i^adthamsambudaekdryastitram, nee Den cafal San*tt 
Vo! XIX, p 7W5 

* See S' Arcdt Gazr , p 9S, and ^ai'4 The place w aeneralh called Tirmendtpufam A 
Stb ilamahatm>a of the place has beem printed and publiHhed 

* tS Arcoi Ga%r , p. 321. 




addres&ed to Hayagrlva, ^ the Lx>rd of knowledge ; and how with the • 
aid of this Mantra be obtained the generous audience of Hayagriva, 
and became, thanks to the nectar he gave him, the most ‘learned man*’ 
in the world and the authorised expounder of the Vedanta. The result 
was seen in the fact that, throughout the period of his stay there, the 
rising philosopher won sle.idily increasing attention, and delivered 
himself vigorously to a large and growing audience on the doctrines 
of Vaishnavism and (as he declared) its superiority toother religions. 
The magnetic personality of the preacher, the marvellous store of 
knowledge which he brought to bear in refuting the beliefs and prin- 
ciples of other creeds, especially those of the advaitic school, and the 
sincerity which cast a glow of beauty even over his controversial 
etTorts, made him an ideal teacher who commanded the admiration of; 
his followers and the respect oHiis opponents. Jt was at this period, 
probably, that his unrivalled Vedantic lore and literary skill gained for 
him the titles of Vedantacharya, Kavitarkikasiniha and Sarv^atantra- 
svatantra.*-* 

(^ne fact must he remembered in regard to Vedfintacharya’s career 
as an Achariya, namely, his preference of a 

His early lee- Grhastha’s life. He did not believe lliai his 
tures find works. . , , . « i i 

mission could not he a success unless he took to 

monastic life and immured himself in a cloister. He delivered his 

Instructions not in secluded places tar aw'ay from the busy world, hut 

in the very homes of his disciples, thereby raising tlie dignity of a 

householder’s life. This consecration of the daily resorts of men to the 

study of religion had the natural effect of making the communication 

of knowledge easy and r«ipid. An ever increasing number of scholars 

heard his lessons, and the schools of Visishtadvaitism became much 

more thronged than they had ever been A rapid succession of 

followers, who came from different quarters of the country, diffused the 

nfune of their teacher till it reached the utmost limits of the Sanskrit 

and Tamil languages. Venkajanatha’s labours were not confined to 

preaching alone. He wrote many original works. He first composed 

the panegyrical poems, Ha^afrrlva Stotra * and Garndapanchd- 

^ lln^ai^rtva was the inc.arnation of Vishnu on the occasion of his rescuing the Veda 
frim the Pnityas. " Tlie adorable, the Sacrificial Mate m the samfKP inaugu- 

rated hy BrahmA, l>ocau».c Ha>asir8han, of golden complexion, full of vodic inspiration, full of 
sacrifices, the xdlf (Atman) of the deidex who aie adored bj their performance. The sublime 
words (i.e., the Veda) were creates! from the nostrils of this breathing one.'* (Quoted from 
Sridhara by I>r. Grierson in his article Gleanings Jrx/m the Bhiktamdh, J. R. A. S., 
1909, p. 6 ii-3>.) 

'* Tradition, hoiieier. s.)ys that these titles were confirmed b> Cod Ranganc'ith.'i Himself 
at l^rirafigam in recognition of his splendid services therew 

It consists of 3a Ktan/as mostly in UpajAti metre. AH these woiksfaaie been printed 
and are eagerlo read by all ^n-Vaishgavites. 




on the gracious authors of his greatness. The lofiaCGod.Deva'' 
nayaka he then addressed in his Devandyakapanchd^at^ * which he 
followed up with his Achyuta-sataJia, a work of loo verses in *'he Arya 
metre, in prekrit, “ whose aflinity with the spoken dialects *of ihe time 
remains to be investigated. A Tamil * work of his, Paramutahhanga ^ 
is an able and exhaustive review of all known philosophies and 
systems, about sixteen in number, somewhat on the plan of Madha- 
vacharya’s Sarvadarsanasan^raka. Unlike that work, however, it is 
not a mere statement of the doctrines, but a condensed and learned 
refutation of every system other than the Visishtadvaila. It is prac- 
tically a summary in Tamil of the vast learning contained in the 
author’s Sanskrit works, and is useful for those who are not special 
students of the latter. The Gdpdla-Vim^ati is a popular Sanskrit 
hymn of twenty stanzas, in perhaps the sweetest hmguage that this 
learned writer ever employed, on ^ri Krishna and his early exploits.” 
The Raghuviragadyam is another important work of this period, and 
is, as its very name implies, a panegyrical address on Rama Jis the 
God of Might and Mercy, and is at the same time a dij^esi of the 
Ramayat‘am. Besides these Sanskrit writings, Vehkatanatlia com- 
posed nine small works in pure Tamil. These were, unlike those wo 
have already mentioned, on apparently less serious topics, hut really on 
the divine couple, on ‘^the sportlike workings of the Divine Pair in 
their rule over the universe.” One was, for example, on playing with 
ball ; another on swinging ; a third on wit, and so on. Almost all these 
have been lost, but they prove that Venkapinatha w, anted to inculcate 
spiritual truths even through the usual channels of amusement. 


After a few years’ stay at Tiruvahindrapuram, Venkatanatlia 
returned to Conjeeveram, where he seems to have lived for the next 
few years, — years devoted to instruction and composition. “With 
his usual facility he composed various hymns on the deities of that 
place, the most important of which is the Varadanija Panchd^at on 
the God at Kanchi, w'hich is a work of considerable merit. Every 
stanza, as may be expected, hears the impress of 
Desika s return to learning and vast pictv. He also 

his works there. composed here Nyasa dasafia^ a short work on 
Prapatti, the doctrine of surrender, which Vedanta 
Desika elaborated in numerous later works. He also composed 


It consists of 51 stanzas in Sragdhara metre. It should be, remembered that Gatudaia 
embodied \ eda. 

“ A pv>em in 53 verses. It celebrates the glorv of the God of TirOvahindrapuram, aa 
the God of Gods 

’ In Ma^ipravala, as a matter of fact. The creeds to which Desika refers .are . - 
Lok.Hyatika, Madhyamika, Yogachara. Sauttrantika, Vaibh'ishika, Prachchannabauddfaft v 
(Mayavada Advaita), Jaina, Bhaskara, VaiseNhOca, VaiyAkara^a, Naiyfiyika, Nire 
saramtmamsaka. Niresvarasahkhya, YSgasiddhilntli and PAsupafa. 
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various works in Tamils .verse and prose, embodying in easy language^ 
the substance of his teachings for the edification of those devoid of 
Sanskrit learning, namely,^ the AdaikhalappattUy the Arthapancha- 
kam^ the ^n-Vaishnava’-dinachan^ the Ttruchtnnamalat^ and Panniru* 
namam VCnkajanatha then wrote his famous Hastigiri-Mahatmya 
in MagipravaJa st>le on the pauranic history of Conjeeveram, which he 
followed 4) with ^aranagahdtptka^^ Ashtahhujashtakam^^ Yatholta'- 
karistotmmy ^ and Kamastkashtalam *. Subsequently, on the occasion 
of his worship of Vjjaya Righava in the suburb of Tirupputkuli, he 
sang the celebrated JParamarthastuH,^ which was soon followed by 
ctrtaiii pinegjrical works on the Lord’s Sudarbana Never h#d 
Coiijccveram been such a seat of intellectual activity as m the days of 
Ved int i DCsika and never was it to be so m future 


His 

tout 


northern 


Wlitn Vcnkat-inatha was ♦about thirty-five he seeJirrs^lto have been 
led by the same missionary zeal as distinguished 
some of his predecessors to undeitakea prosely- 
tising tour into Northei n India Starting from 
Conjeeveram, he first visited Ghaiikachalam ind Tiiucchanur, and 
came to Tirupati, where he worshipped his tutelary deity, in whose 
praise he wrote the Daya-^ataka, a poem with a melodious style and 
profound thoughts As its very name implies, it is a poem w ith loo 
♦itaUzas The first decade dcmoostrate«> the sole ngnt ot the Lord to 
give Moksha The second dwell*? on the all-know mgness and other 
attributes of God, the third on His grace m the removal of His de- 
votee’s enemies, the fourth on His atcessibililv, the fifth on His guid- 
ance to Moksha, the sixth on the absolute neeessitv of Prapatti or 
self-sui render for purpose ol salvation The i ist toui decades dwell 
lespettively on the tender grace of God, His omnipotence. His in- 
larnations, and lastly the nature of Moksha, the aim of all life The 


^ The 4 ^atkalap^tiM is a h>inn in 1 1 staa^ns The 7 tyuchchmnamSlai 

is ‘ a bugle song in ii stllnras in honour of tht Lord s festi\ e procession in the Brahm6tsa\a 
fiestiial at Conjee\eram celebrated c\er>Mij The con lists of i-j stanzas 

on the motlrod of meditation during the process daib of w tiring llie 12 fiun^ra marks 
on ones person The Srt \ awknaxadmachar^a contains 10 stanras and summarises the 
life of a true Sn\aishpa\ite as enjoined in the Pdneharatta Tht Irihapanchoka tontams 
ti rentes on the fi\e points to be miatu'ed b> a devotee r le (1) the nature of the Supreme 
Being VI ho is the goil of the aspirant (a) the niturc of the soul (who attains) , (3) the means 
of such«ttimmtnt (4) the fruits or consequences actXnnpmving such attainment and(5> 
the impediments in the souls wa> of such attiinment See M k Tatacharjas Itfeof 
Veddnia Dehka 7;<6 w Kich contains at the end valuable list and summary of Desikas works* 

♦ This was composeil as a pmegtne of Dipaprakasa at luppil in elucidation of 
^oraqilgiti It i.onsists of 60 v cries in Sinskrit 

tixerscs on the S-armed Gajendrav arada who sated Gajendra. 

♦ SO verses The storv refers to the exploits of Tirunafigai \h 4 r 

t, * This pciem ts on KimSsika Nnsimha on the banks of the Xtgavati iiTamdstka, 
capable of assuming an\ shape at will and pleasure) 

* A hvmn m 10 stanzas on the manlv Hero w ho is the Reture 1 f the humble. Ihid 





' whole poem is considered by the orthodox to be an expansion of the 
sacred Mantra known as Dvaya, which is the root of Prapatti, Veft- 
katanatha then proceed<^d northward, met his old acquaintance ahd 
co-disciple, Vidyarai)ya, on the banks ol the Tungabadbra,^ which 
he was soon to make immortal by the foundation of Vidyanagar, and no 
doubt had a discussion with him in regard to the relative merits of 
Advaitism and Vi^ishtSdvaitism. We have no materials from which 
we can gather the real substance of the discussion between these two 
intellectual giants ; we are told however that the two friends soon 
had to part owing to an incident which took place soon after. 
The daughter of the king of the adjoining region, we are told, be- 
came possessed, and as none could cure the malady, the king came to 
the two saints and prayed to them to take pity on lus child. Venkata- 
natha had no desire to place himself under obligation to an earthly 
potentate , but Vidyaran>a, alwa}’s statesmanlike and always in 
touch with tlie world, responded to the royal inv itation and parted 
with his friend. It is difficult to say who this king was. The Vai^ 
bhavaprakdstka calls him Bukka Raya of Vijayanagar , but it could 
not have been he for the simple reason that Vidyanagar itself was not 
founded till 1336. It might ha\e been the ruler of Anagundi ; but no 
other history mentions any incident in connection with him. Most 
probably it was a local chieftain whose name is yet to be ascertained, 
not improbably a vassal of the Hoysala Empire. From Vijyanagar 
the philosopher went, b> what route we do not know , to Brindavan 
and Mathura, the soil w hich had been hallowed by the feet of "6ri- 
Krislna, and thence to Ayodlna and Benares. He then commenced 
his return journey , and after visiting Puri, ^rikurmam, Ahebilam, 
Tirupaii, Tiru\al!ur, Tiruninra\ nr, Tnplicaiic, Tirukkadalmalli and 
^riperumbCidur, he reached his nati\e place. An eXiict pronouncement 
on the chronology of this tour is impossible ; but it can be surmised 
that it must have ended by the first decade of the i4ih centuiy. 

After Venkalanatlia’‘ return from his tour he stajed for a few years 
at Conjeeveram. The Gurtiparampara gives a 

Anecdotes of graphic description of the simplicity, the know-' 
life ledge, and the love of poverty w’hich he displayed 

during his stay here. A magician, it says, cameJl 

* For short accounts of the Life of Vidjara^ya, see Mjf* Gomk I, p 345. For ht« placa io 
succession hst bee p 474 and Buchanan. II. p. aSi. He was at the head of the 
^ Sring&t ma(ha from 1331 to 1386 Ftifr l>oles Panchadast for an account of h^s work* ; 
also Mys,E^. Rep 1908, p 15. and igoQf P a4for a detailed ditcussion of Vidyftrapyaj^ 
parentaae. Mr. Naramndiachar s dtscastnon is very intereetinx though perhaps speculadve f 
hut it is olnious that it need not be reproduced ben. As eegarde Vid;ip&ra9>a's co»die^piq|^ 
' sMp with De£ka, no information is available. We^ are Udd that Vxdyfira9>a's Oum wtST' 
.jape Saryayne-Vtshoiu. Was he connected with DdsHca also ? 
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to the pliilosopher and invited him for controversy, and failing therein, 
resorivJ to magic. Entering into a tank, he drank water, and made it 
fill his adversary’s stomach, and cause pain. Veiikatanatha knew at 
once the cause of the complaint, and took prompt means to remove it. 
B> scratching a pillar, he made the water How out in a miraculous ^ 
manner i om there. The magician lound thiit in Vehkatanrilha he 
met a lietter m.igician, <ind in abject submission, prated for lorgive^ 
ness and ti>ok his leave. On another occasion a bachelor came to 
V'CMikatanaiha and, incited by his adversaries, asked him to give 
him monej for liis marriage. V’enkat.maiha himself was living, as 
every ortliodox Brahmin should, on the charities of the charitable y 
but wedded as he was to poverty, he wanted to prove that his poverty 
was a tiling of his ow n making. He therefore prayed to Lakshml,- 
the Goddess of w'calth, to satisfy the poor but deluded suppliant 
The prayer of the sfiiiil w%as immediately heard, the bachelor became 
a millionaire, and Vehkatanfitha’s enemies w’ere disappointed in the 
achievement of a triumph. 


Advaitic danger 
to Sn ran gam .tnd 
DGsilca's call thi- 
ther. 

the .Xchrirja tluTo 


The time soon came for Vehkatanatha’s leaving C'onjeevcram for 
a larger sphere of activity, for his formal assump- 
tion of the headship of the \^'iishnava w’orld at 
briiangam. Sudarsana Bhatta, the great grand- 
son of Kuresa and the author oi the ^rutapraka- 
sika, was, as has been already mentioned, then 
but he had already reached the evening of his life, 
and felt too vveiik to bisir the onerous duties of his position He had 
indeed a number of able disciples, including the pr.ibandliic loaders 
Peria-AchcliAn-Pinai, Pill.ii Lokacliarva, etc'.; but the^e were w'^anling 
in that versatility of scludarship, that consecration on ilie Bhdshyic 
throne, w hich w as the es''Onti.d reejuisite of the universal Acbfirya. 
The enemies of \'isishiadv .utism, the Advaiiins, took advantiige of this 
slate of things, and coming to Srirangam, challenged the leaders cither 
to defeat them in controvei sy or embrace Advaitism. A panic seized 
the leaders, and they were at a loss as to what they wore to 
do. After muiual consuliaiion, however, they resvdved to invite 
Venkaianatha tiom Gonjeev'oram to Srirangam and formally <'issume 
the championship of Vaishuavism. Thev seem to have lliought 
that \*enkatanalha might perhaps be reluctant to Ic-avc the place 
where his anccsivirs had lived, and where he had spent his youth and . 


^ It IS to this period that the Guriiparanipara assigns Vidy.'iriin'^a's inMtation to Venkata- 
nfttha to come to Vid>rinagar. This is ^\roiiK For V)d>anagnLr w.is founded es late a$ 
After Vi'rikataiutha'ii flight front .^nrangnm and the capture and sack of it by the 
Mahomedans tn The in\itatK>n must ha\e realh taken place dunng Vcfiku)anatha's 

exile at Satyamahgalam. 

^ At ^riiafigam, very late in his life. 
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early lite. They therefore proceeded to the shrine of Rahganatha and 
impressbcd on the priests and authorities the necessity of a special 
invitation of the great man in the name of the Lord, in order to save 
His religion. Thus it was that a divine inandt'ite ^ summoned Vehka- 
tanatha to instantly proceed to Srirangam and Iree it irom the 
threatened dominance of the Ad\aitins. Vehkatanatha promptly obeyed 
the divine call. Personally the embodiment of resignation and humi- 
lity, he however felt the necessity to formally become the spiritual 
king of the Waishnava world. Accompanied by his disciples, he came 
to the great stronghold of his creed on the banks of the Kaveri, and 
welcomed by the temple authorities as well as all parties in the city in 
great j)omp and honour, he formally undertook, in the presence of the 
Goddess and God, the defence and the expoundalii»n, the preservation 
and extension, ol Sri-Vaislina\ism. 

It is not know n for certain wdieii this formal election took place. 
It Seems however safe to assei I that Veiikataiiatha 
must have readied the prime ol his age when he 
1310. elected; for the tirst fifteen ye.ars of liis life, 

the period of childhood and \outh, were spent at Tflppll, and the next 
15 years at Tiruvahindrapuram. He must have been at least thirt\-five 
when he set out on his extenshe journey into North India ; and as, in 
those days, roads were exceedingly bad, and travelling dilTicult and 
precarious, we shall not be far from the truth if wx* assign a period of 
seven or eight years for his tour, which, it should be remembered, 
extended over a disl.ince of 2,000 miles. Vehkatanatha must have 
been therefore more than forty >ears old, w'hcn he was anointed 
as the head of the Vaishiaivlte comniunity at ^rirangam. And as he 
was born about 1270, it is plain that his nominaiion cannot have taken 
place before 1310. This dale introduces us to an imporlant contro- 
\ers}. We know that in 1310 the iraiK}uilhty of South India, disturbed 
for centuries In internecine wais among its vaiit»us dynasties, was 
finally destroyed by the Mahomedans. We know th.<t, in his advance 
to Ramesvaram, xMalik Kafiir g.ive .'i free rein to slaughter and rapine, 
levelled to the ground iiundreds of temples which had been reared at 
an almost incaU iil.ible exfiendituro of time, skill, and energy, demolish- 
ed the idols, and thus inaugurated the policy of lienee iconociasm 
pursued by his Mussalinan successors. The ijuestion now arises 
whether Srirangam shared this general disaster of 1310. According to 
some WTiters it did sutler, hut according to others it escaped the 
vandalism of Kafur and succumbed only .seventeen years later, in' 

» It was in die form of a cominuniCrtUm (uiittenin a palm loaf) fcent b> the pnestNin 
the name of the Lord, and in accordance 111th the potMilnr deniMnd, It wah of course a 
. uniqtM tribute to 1 >«;sika's bcholarship. 
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i^iy, to another^' Mahomedan irruption and attack. The latter view 
seems to be the more probable. It may indeed be argued in support 
of the former opinion that such a prominent centre as Srirahgam 
could not have escaped at a time of such universal destruction. Yet 
is it not likely that, in the hurry of his movements and his anxiety to 
return home, Malik Kafur would not have cared to waste his time and 
resources in a contest, which he expected to be deadly, with the people 
of ^rirarigam ? Moreover, there is another important reason. It is 
a known fact that among those who suffered during its capture Vedan- 
tachar>a was one, and that he had been for years before the invasion 
the leader of the Vaishnavite community. If the Mahomedan attack 
on Srirangam had taken place in 1310, it is obvious that Deiika must 
have become the Acharya at about 1300, that is, when he was little 
more than thirty. But we have already seen that he stayed till his 30th 
year at Tiruvahindrapuram and Conjeeveram and that he undertook 
his long northern tour after it, and that he could not in con- 
sequence have come to Srirangam before forty. A number of manuscript 
chronicles in the Mackenzie collection, besides the Koilolugu^ above 
all, clearly say that the Mahommedan conquest of the south took place 
after S, 1246. We may therefore conclude that, at the time of Malik 
Kafur’s invasion, Vedanta DeSika had not vet returned from his tour, 
and that he was invested w ith the pontifical robes sometime after the 
invasion oi 1310-u. 


His career 
Srlraijgam. 


at 


The period of the apostolic labours of Venkatanatha at Srirangam 
was perhaps the most glorious in his life, certainly 
one of the most important epochs in the history 
of V.iishnavism. His first task after the acceptance 
of the apcslolic throne was to engage the Advaitins, who had challeng- 
ed the loaders at Srirangam, in controversy, and to vanquish them 
after a tough intellectual fight 'which lasted for eight days. The sub- 
stance of Venkataniitha’s arguments is given in that monumental work 
known as the ^atadu^hani * and in the judgment of the orthodox, no 
more powerful polemical treatise exists in Vaishnava literature. The 
immedi.ite result of this victory >vas, we are told, the desire on the 
part of (jixl Rianganatha that VC'nkatanatha should stay there perma- 
nently as the expounder of his cult. And Venkatanatha obeyed the 
mandate. With the fiery ardour of a preacher, he combined the 


» The A/iw* Kdihluf^t, &c., clearU attnbute it to For a discussion of the 

whole question, see in> Ht^ktory of the IVatk Kingdom of Modura, Ind. Anig., 1924, 

^ »— 4 OanMW*vl* 

* A portion ol this work is lost. The most celebrated commentary on this is the Chgndk* 
mantUtm of Mah&ch&rya of ShoUaghur. 
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laborious tasks ot an expounder, commentator and original writer,' 
Besides expounding the Sri-Bhashya, the great commenkiry of Rama- 
nuja, thirty times, he found leisure to write numerous work*' of great 
merit in connection with it, — the Tatvatika, an extensfve gloss on 
the Sri-Bhfibhya ; the TatparyAchandtika^ an elaborate commen- 
tary on the Gita-Bhiishya ; the Xyayasiddkdfijann ^ a text-book of 
V’isishtadv.iitic logic ; the Schwa Mimamsa^ a commentary on Jai 
Mun’’s work with a view to tn'tce the relationship between tlie Pili va 
and Uttara Mimamsas and to demolish the common theory that the 
former system is atheistic : the Adhikarana SurdvaU, “ a series of 
Sanskrit verses summarising the discussions of the 
His philosophic various Ivpes of the Vedanta Sutras ; and the 
Tatva-mukfd^kaldpa, ^ an elaborate and critical 
discusMon of the nature of the Universe in tin* light of the ViMshta- 
dvaita philosophy, together with an explan.'itory gloss on it called 
Sarvarlhasiddhi. He further wrote certain soul-stirring hymns on the 
Goddesses Sri and Bhu, on the ten avatars, and on Ramanuja ( 

In response to the requests of his followers he delivered a series 
of lectures on the ideals of Sri Vaishnavism and the daily habits which 
a true Sri Vaishnava should adopt, and these lectures were embodied 
into the allied treatises of Saccharttra^rakshdy J^akasyarakshd^ 
Pdnehardfra-rakshd^ AHkshepa-rakshd^ Gitdrtasaaji>raha-fahihd, &*c., 
which remain, even to-day, the most classical and authoritative treatises 
on the subject. In explanation of the Mantras w'hich together with the 
Bhashyas and the Prabandhas formed the triple basis of J>ri-Vaishii;i- 
vism he wrote, in the Manipraviila style, the Taiva^padavi ^ the 
jRahasva-padavi^ the Tatvanavanttam^ the JRahasyanavanitam^ the 


’ \ verse from this is quoted bv Vid>arav>a in survadarsan’tsangraha , see Mys^. /?/. 

Rep., iqo;), p J4* The term Tatvumuktd kaUtpa means ** the pcnrl necklace of ultimate realt, 
tiei* in the Vedrmta" A gloss on it called the Gmlhnpeakanka by ^rinnasia Guriwr/za* 
Tai.'uya-Dcsika is in the Govt. Mss. Library. Madras. I'or a notice oi it, set 7 etenn. Caial, 
Sunskt M&i,., i9io«f{, Vol. 1 , p. 6. b> Prof. Rangachnr>a. The f 3 hasb)aon the 
nidiad was also written at this time Vol. I., 3t)8-t>.) 

- The first of these is in' defence of the orthodox rogrulations re|;rardlng the pupi^ra Or 
caste marks, the di!« and conch-marks, and food which had first to be offered to the deity, 
total, I, iS-} ) The PonthaeUt^n mAs/ar upheld the Vaidic aulhenlirity of Pancharatia 
■.j<-tem tSee/Vs Caial xi, p. 4O74) Niksheparak\ha was a defence of the doctrine of 
Saraoagalt{De\ Caial i»an\krii Mss. VsA. xj, 4osf^-6o) 'VVxif Gtiarihasatigrahaenkdta \Kn.H 
a comraentar> on 'V.Ainiina's Oiiatthautvgraha It ma> be mentioned that in, addition to 
these treatises, Hesika wrote at this time, in response to Pena-achclian Pillai’s request, the 
Nydsattlaka, .Vyi»w7»iwiaA and IVydsadasakam tn Prapatti. For a ct>mmentar\ on 
faraksha see Des. Cat. Sanski. Mss. Vol. \i, 4060- -j. The SajJanavathhava , a treatise of 
Desika on the neatness of the lollow'ers of the Vaikhanasa school of Vnishi>a grama, belungrs 
evidently to this period. (See Ihid, p. 4193.) The Mimdmsapdduka is another metrical 
treatise of the perutd. (See fbtd. Vol i». p sv#*?)* Itaridtnait/akit, :i on the greaU 
ness of the £kadasi feast. (See Ibid. Vol si. p *368 ; Vol. p. aiqS) is not hts work. 
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Tatva-Ratndvaliy the Paramapctda^sofanam^ and 25 other similar 
works, thereby clearly an;ilysing, elaborating and strengthening the 
views of Ramanuja. 

A word may here be said of the nature of Vedantacharya’s writings 
and his position among the literary luminaries oi 
The nature of his jn^ia. His writings have not attracted from 
oriental scholars that amount of attention winch 
they deserve for the reason that they are mostly sectarian — not that 
DSsika was narrow in his views or fanatical in his tone, but the times 
in which he lived needed a writer whose mental energy and critical 
acumen should be devoted to polemical uses. But for him and his 
writings the VisisliN'idvaitic school would have lost half its strength, 
especially as the gigantic intellect of Vidyfiranya was W’orkiiig on be- 
half of the Advaitic system. He was, therefore, as much an advocate 
as a religious leader. He was by necessity an ardent partisan. But 
what Hinduism in general lost, Vaishnavism in its most important 
aspect gained. In spite of his extensive lore, his genius had to be 
intensive. Yet it must he said to his eternal credit that his WTilings 
bewilder the reader by their versatilitv, their deep thought, their beauty 
of style, their moral fervour, and the spiritual insight which inspire^ 
them. As a poet he is widely appreciated, while as a philosopher 
belongs to the first rank. While the Alvar w^'l‘^ the srer, the actual 
realiser, of Kvara .as isripali and as Saranya, he won by Prapatti, 
while the Bhashyakani was the thinker^ the enuncialor of that God- 
idea, Vedanta De^ika was the the artistic claboral or of the 

same; and in this wa^rk of teaching he pursued I he versatile career 
of the poet, the philosopher and controversialist, and the populariser. 
His poems, Sanskrit as w’cll as Tamil, represent his first function; his 
Jsastraic w'orks like the Tatvamuktakildpa, the Satadhusham and 
commentaries like Tdtparydchandnka , etc., shew the philosopher and 
conlroNcrsialist ; W'hile the Manripravfila lectuies as in the Rahasyaifa-^ 
yasdfa are the monuments of his popularising efforts. No wonder his 
own age hailed him as the Kavitdrkikasimha^ the lion of poets and 
philosophers, and no w'onUer that posterity has known him more by 
his title than by his name. 


The efforts of Vehkatanatha w'ere not confined to the w ork of ex- 
planation and expoundation of his religion. He 
never forgot the higher task for wdiicli he had been 
summoned to Srirangam, the subjugation of the 
.•\dv.ntins. No opportunity he allowed, therefore, to pass, without 
doing something to attack that school. The Guruparampara says how" 


D o s i k a and 
Vidy.lranya, 
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at this lime,^ there arose a jjreat dispute at Vijayanagar between 
Akshobhyamum and Vid>aranya regardiiip: the respective doctrines 
of tlu reality «i*id illusion (Mava) , how both sent* their conten- 

tions through the king, to V'enkatanatha for arbitration , ind how the 
latter pronounced, as m ly be expected, in favour of the defender of the 
doctrine of rcilit> how Vidyaran^a thereupon, in anger, resolved to 
criticise the Satadttsham but tinding no doctiines there as'^ailablo, 
pointed out i single mist ike in the presence of a letter and how 
Venkatanatha put his rival to shame and cffectuil subordination by 
detcnding it in i work ^ ''tory is not, in the mam, an 

invention of p irtis ms I or it is more or less cert iin th it Xkshobhya- 
muni the last ot the toui thict distiplcs of Midhvaohar^a and the 
lour h in ipostolu sutccssion trom him, belonged lo the J4lh century 
though it is chronologic ill) intorieit to si) tint Vulvai un i was at 
this time the Minister it Vidyanigir Fhi gre it eit) v\ is to bo lound- 
ed )ears iflti ic in 1 ind \kshobhy imem w is to beeonu the 

held oi the M idliv i sect ibout , md to s ly tluiefore that 

Vidyli inyi sent i i ommunie ition thiougb the king to Venk.itan.itha 
at this e irlv si ige ol his t luei, is tleirly in in lehronism Hut the 
stoi\ mist ike n is it is 111 det ul suflu anti) illustrates the st ite ol 
<onni(t between the two schools ol pliilosoph) md the widei r inge ol 
Ved ml i Desik i s letivities 

^ The wh Ic qtesUon >f \ksh bhyi m ni inlerMtw with \ id\ ir 1 v i dt.{ ends on Iht 
d lU of M idhv ich ir> 1 For \ksh bh>a w is thi disupl of thelntltr N w uioidii^ to 
traditi n M idhv i w isbtrn or became a Sinvisijn i tert i n Vij-imb ind d cd n i lertnin 
Pingala in his 7qth \e ir 1 ht tliric Vd unbi d itts po siblc in \ I) luH 1178 md i^jB md 
the thret Pinf, ila d ites 1 q- -i'jS and ijiy The Uttindi md 1. Ihtr M itts ittnbiitc thl 
tt ubti I ixS-ii jlH Mr Subl 1 K 10 t ike this ^ ow nnd btlioves th it ii>i i« prol ibly 
the fi ( am \crsu\ of the Ciuru dipartur qnd that by s me ctnfusim it was 
mistaken f r the d ite ot birth Mr C M Padman ibhich ii the nilhor if M ///V 
anti 1 tihiui, f Sr Mutlhx h ivit (Ci mb iton Icyx)) p ints nit th it utint 
irch L >U ifical disiovtres shew thit ihs xitw is untenable Spi M idhx i >1 id font 
disc pies wh tdloued him ont ificr thi othir to thi hoadsh p of the Ktit The«te 
were Pidnian ibb i firii \ ir ihan 1 rta Midhixi Tirti ind Aksh bh\ i TirCi Of theme 
tht first came seven >e ir iftci Madhx i s dep irturc md w is ht id tor s^ven ye irs the and 
f >r q >ears the pd f r 17 \e irs md the^th for 17 \i irs Now Nnrihms datt i« deter 
mined hv tpiK»"tph> U he after S 1 15 »r \ I> ia<) bee xuse till that u ir he was minimter 
of the k ihnga king Sc he must have beiomc i disetpk of Madhva ajttr lag^ If Madhva 
continued to live ifter laq, the Pingal i of his deith should hx\< been according to Mr 
P idman ibhach *r \D 1*117 It c in lx inferred from this th it Padman ihh i betame the 
Guru mi {34 Nar ihan in n3i Midhavnnj34 and Akiihohh>a in 1337 Iho actemHu-m of 
Akshi bhv a would m other words b< 31 years ifter the foundation of Vidyinagar and this 
agrees with the statement in the i^ithit there was a controversy between 

the Dvaitic and Advaitic leader Mr Padmanabhaebar considers it to be i genuine and 
authentic record and should be taken as a good chronological b ISIS l>r Bhaodarkar is not 
unaware of eptgraphical references to N irahan Tirta but he attributes Madhva to S i ng — 

S 1198 (1 r 1x98- A. I> 1376) See his Vanhnavism Sutmsm, etc , p 59 But I believe. 

Mr Padmanabhachar s conclusion to be more satisfactory 
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'Ihe saniL thmi^ is furtlitr pro\ed b\ ihc .uiount which the Guru- 
p irampara tfivcs of i mcctintf of Venlvatan ith«i 

Dc-*ika s literary with .inothci \dv iitin ind wiiUr Krishna Misra 
w^rks!^ " This gre It scholar in\ itcd ind cni» ii>cd \cnlvata- 

nitha in contio\cis\ lor ihicc da\ and liiidini; 
Imnsclt defeated, passed from philosph> to liuiatuie, and oflered, in 
a proud ind unbcndinf^^ spirit, his Ad\ iitic dr ini'! Piahodha-Chand'to- 
dayam tor Vtnk itaiiath I's perusal The 1 itler we are told surprised 
his adversary neit onl> hy i miraculous knowledge of the contents of his 
work, but b) composing, m one night, the ctlebr ited dram i %an\aU 
pasuryodaj in criticism No dr im i is mote keenly re id b\ the oitho 
do\ V iishnavas th m this rcmaik ible pioduetion It is i moral and 
allegoric il work m ten acts, in which the leitred luthoi deseiibts the 
In ils ind tuiubles which the so^ii encounters in oidei to obtain Godhood, 
t e , to become p irt and pitcel of the Loid The *^ood as well is the 
evil dispositions of min aie peisonitied ind introduced on the stige, 
and thioughout the woik there is such in mn ite ind mjsttrious 
grindeui ih it il ishirdh possible to hnd i moie hi illi int ind intellee- 
tu il production m the whe^le r ingc ot S inskut liter ilure \Uer the 
defeat and disgricc ol Krishn i Misi i inothei poet Dn dim i Kim b\ 
n line, the luthor ot the K iv> i Kim ihlnud i> i in\ it d \ ed ml i Desik i 
for a Iiterarv contest Ihe I ittei piomptl} composed in order to silence 
him the two p lems ot //«;;/ a ind \ adat ab/nuda\a uid m ide 
him icknow ledge hisdefeilin i pinegMud \ersL iddiessed to the 
\ ic to r 

' For iti dn»l>sjs oi the pi ij see R p il icharya m ibli li k n SrT Vaish a 
vistn Fir i del'etled mticism if the Ham\a mlt t inj it i inp i s n utlh iCiUidas i s 
Mi gh IS Hides i n whiih it u IS modelkd see I at uh Ar> i s I fa f \ i d int i IVsik i \ gi d 
cditi >n of tht i irl> c int is of the ) jd ibh\ud n / / m the birth and idvenfures li Sn 
Kfish I h IS biiii issuid b> tht V mi \ 1 isml Prtss Snr me ni The J (idtr*- ihhyudaj / is i 
\er\ fine ind i leg int pot m and>\as*s much idmired b\ the grtit \d\ 1 1 1 sthoKi tftbt 
ibthtentury Appiah Dfkshil i th it hi Mrne i lii|,hU a ili ible t imnitnt ir\ on it No gri lUr 
homage is possible to tht pselit gtn us of n i saint ih in th ^tmnntlN ijipnt atiit gkss ct 
the leader of i nv il cretd 1 itn in tht n init oi the p ein the i ith d s s^hi,! irship < i IX tka 
IS seen The Nnm^a was tht form m whith \ ish u undert v k ti it ith the S it\at i < r P in 
char It ra doc trim Tht Hams i is thus iMaia (JR VS lOJi) p 6-^ ) hence the n imt 
//amut \andf‘^n for tht pt>tm W th r f ard t Rlmdbh\ iia\ i \ hith l)i dim i Kim is 
said to ba^e compe^std I ha\ e n n hteu able to hnd out hot t i it is a fact Autrecht s t atnl 
ratal gi\es tvio works of thatnimc om b\ \ aso\ irm in quoted b\ Anandavardhana m 
Dhianydhka xvaA idar/>a\sa h\ SrT Ram iJt\ i ind the other h> \tTkittsa i,iitn 

by Burnell m his Tanjort cntnloi ue (it i d) 1 don t btheve th it Ih dm'** Ratnabh\uda\ t 
refers to tither of these Nor cm it be iht simt as thi « »rk of that n ime wntten 
by Ayyilainju Kimabhidra Kan wholnedm i latir period ibout 1500 m Knshnadci 1. 
Rfi)as limes See Rats total HI an 1 underst ind however, th it in the possession of 
Diodima s desci ndants at the village of Mulli^di'mi near A.ri} (N Vrtot IH ) there ts i 
work called RdmtlhhvUdavam bv one of the faniii> The chri. nu les f this f imil} are in the 
posae^on of m\ fnend Mr Kangasami Su isvau vnd thev hesavs mention t Ihndima 
who w a« the contemporary of Bukka tnd \id\irit?ivi md who rc eied the village of 
AtttvQr from Bukka The famil y thronicle is c died VtbftAgat a nam iUti 4 
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The story of Krishnami 4 ra’s* cliallon^^c is incredible not only 
for the reason th<it it is of an absurd and miraculous character, 
but for the chronolo.^ical inconsistency it involves fn saying that 
a writer of the 12th century — for Goldstucker attributes Krishnamlsra 
to that period — met <jnd held a disputation with Desika who 
lived in the 13111 and 14th. The story can only mean that Desika 
composed his celebrated drama after a perusal of, and as a reply 
to, the Advailic treatise. The tradition regarding Desika and 
Dindima Kavi, however, is not impossible. It is true that the 
name Dindima dimotes a family of poets rather than an 
individual poet ! but it is not difficult to shew that there was a 
Dindima Kavi who was the contemporary and, as the VaibhavaprakCiU 
ika informs us, a rival of Veiikatanatha. Four Diudimas, so far as 
our present literary and historical knowledge goes, we hear of in the 
literar\ history ot South India. These were, in the first place, that 
Raj.iniitha Ditulima who composed the Achyuta RayCihhvudaya 7 ti in 
honour of Achyul<i Raya (1530-42) and wdio lived in the ihth century ; 
secondly, that R.Tjan.Ttha Dindima who composed the Saluvithhyudam 
in honour ot Sfiluva Narasinga, the celebrated founder of the Saluva 
dynasty of Vijayanagar ; thirdly, the Dindim.iiwho, was the .luthor of 
the Somavalli yoi^nnarniant ^ w'ho w<is know’n as Arunagiri- 

natha, who was the ton temporary of Dev'^ Raya 11 , and who boasts 
of having conquered all South Indian poets, and obtained, as a mark 
of his unique triumph, the privilege of a bell-metal drum; and 
fourthlv, the Dindima who, according to the VaihhavaprakaHkay was 
met .and vanquislied by Vedanta Desika. It is certain th.al the Dindima 
Kaci, who met Ved.'inta Desika .and who was deie.aled by him, was 
the ancestor of the other three. 

It is not surprising th.al, .is the admirers of Vedanta Desika say, 
his gre.itness was openly recognized and proclaim- 

His new titles. ed by R.iiiganatha himr»ell. Thiough the instru- 
mentality of an inspired priest, he is said to ha\e broken into a panegy- 
ric on Venkata nai ha’s Iw'ofold eflorts of the elaboration of Visishpi- 
dvaitism and the overthrow of Advaitism, and graciously bestowed on 
him, in grateful return, his owm name and title “ Ved.Tntacharya/’ 
while his consort, equally overflowing in kindness, followed it up 
with the unique and rein.arkable design.'Ation Sarvatantrasvatantra^ 

“ the master of universal lore of all possible branches of know- 
ledge.” The historian can hardly give credence to the theory 
of divine inspiration and rew^ard ; but it is not difficult to believe 

See Weber’s Sanskrit Lite, /Cats Caial. 11 gives ample notices of the work. 
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thAt the whole Vaishnava world uas dazzled b> the intellectual 
brilliance of its king, its remarkable \ersatility, its deep 
intensity. 

The reputation of Vedantacharya as the greatest teacher of Vaish- 
pavism after Ramanuja soon became universal. 

The opposition ^ large number of men, in the first place, from 
various parts of the country, came to Snrafigam, 
and carried the lessons of his lectures and the tale of his greatness 
back to their places. VManticharya, at the same time, constantly 
uent on tour and impressed the people everywhere with his marvellous 
genius in expoundation and original composition. In one of these 
minor tours, he composed a hymn on Goda during his stay at iJrivilli- 
pultur. While temporarily staying at Conjeeveram, again, he is said 
to have vanquished a snake-charmer who, .it the instance of a few 
jealous men, questioned the eligibility cl the Acharya’s title Sarva- 
tantrasvaf antra, and said that he could filly bear it cMiIy if he van- 
quished him. Unwilling to engage in controversy with one unworthy 
of his attention, De'^ika, we are told, simpl} drew seven lines on the 
ground, and challenged the snake-charmer to do any thing he liked. 
The latter thereupon despatched a number ot serpents against him, 
but none could cross the mystic lines. A single cobia, ‘^ankhapala by 
name, was able, owing to its vigour, to overcome the obstacle and 
approach Desika , but «it this stage a panegyrical hymn .icldressed 
by the teacher to Garuda resulted in his arriv.il and 

his taking away the serpent^ Tlie magician acknowledged defeat, 
and prayed, in a spirit of humility, for the reccner\ of fsankh.ipaJa, 
and Vedanta Desika, we arc told, secured its return hy Garuqla by 
invoking his grace once again ! More obstinate than wnse, the magi- 
c ian once again tried his powers and caused a stomachic complaint to 
Desika by the same means which a magician had once adopted at 
Tiruvahmdrapuram, but Desika vanquished him by the same means, 
and silenced him for ever. A similar tale repiesents him as having 
asserted, in .in equally unmistakable manner, his right to the title, 
at Tiruvahmdrapuram, An artisan was the challenger this time. 
Instigated by Desika’s enemies, the artisan taunted him wdth v^anity 
in assuming the title, and challenged him to sink a well, under the 
impression that a Brahmin of such a high birth and breeding could 
never subject himself to the hardship of so menial a task. Desika 
however .ipplied himself to it, and lo ! in a few days there W’as as fine 
a well as there was in the country ! The pious traveller who is in 
search of ancient monuments and interesting relics can see it even 
tOHlav. 
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Venkatanatha^s career, however, was an object of envy, we are told 
not only to stray individuals who questioned hi 
The opposition right to the title Sarvatanirasvatdntro^ but b 
ui^er Pi?]af*L5ki^ definite formidable movement known as Ten 

chErya and his ffalaism which w’as now*, as I have already pointec 
brother. out, organized and led by the two brothers Pilja 

Lokacharya and Alagia Manavala Peruma 
Nainar, and wiiich, based as it w'as on a radically different principle 
from the traditional ideal represented by V6dAnta Desika, made nt 
secret of its hatred for him. An impersonation of orthodoxy and £ 
doughty champion of Brahminical supremacy, the sole authority on the 
Bhashyas and the most profound living scholar and writer in Sanskrit, 
lie represented all that w'as traditional and conservative in Vaishijavism. 
and all that was obnoxious in the eyes of the new' party. They looked 
upon him, therefore, with a sullen and grim hatred. They considered 
him narrow and fiinatical, reactionary and unsympathetic. They dis- 
liked his Imagined assertion of Bhashyic superiority, they denounced 
his caste stringency and his doctrine of Prapatti, they resented the 
restrictions he imposed on life. It is hard to believe how they could 
tiave reasons to denounce him heart and soul, inasmuch as he was 
not w.inting in Prabandhic lore. Indeed, in this respect, he was even 
superior to the specialised leaders of the other school itself. F’or, the 
Tamil poems he wrote collectively known as the Deiikaprabandka 
surpass in their style and thought, anything that the writers of the 
southern school ever wrote. Nevertheless, the party of .Xjagia Manavala 
Perumal Nainir hated liim. They saw what he was in other respects, 
and they ignored the points in which they agreed with him. 


The Guruparanipaia mentions a number of incidents which go to 
prow how ardently' the Acharya w'as hated by them. 

_ ‘4j“bviti^ Alagia Manavala Perumfil Nainar and his ad- 
mirers, we are told, once invited DeSika for con- 
troversy w'ith them ; but Desika wdio refused to 
see an opponent in a V'’aishnava, refused to answ'er. He felt that a 
disunion among the Sri-Vaishna\;is w'as a curse, that he w'ould not be 
author of it. He refused to believe that the te.xts and commentaries of 
his predecessors were capable of different and anUigonistic interpreta- 
tion.s. He attributed such differences to “weak intellects,” intellects 
that could not properly grasp the Ideas. He therefore alw'ay.s made it 
a point not to allow' himself to be driven by party passions, and change 
his position of Achflrya for that of a partisan. Both by nature and by 
principle be was against such a degeneracy. By nature meek, humble 
and respectful to all, he would not, even if he could, entertain the idea 
pf engaging his brother religionists in disputation. By principle, he 
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was aj;ramst it, as he knew it would weaken the religion of \\ Inch be 
was the head and gi\e a handle and an opportunity to people v^ho be- 
longed to other creeds and who were interested in seeing its dow-nfalf. 
His opponents, howe\ei, attributed his refusal to incapacit}, and with 
a view to put him to shame, hung up a number of shoes on the 
threshold of his house. When the Achar^a was going out, in 
consequence, his head came into contact with them , but he reviled 
none. Too noble to descend to condemnation, he exclaimed, in the 
spirit ot a true saint, th.it some were dependents on Karma, some 
on knowledge tor salvation, but he on the shoes of the w orshippers 
of the Lord On another occ.ision, his enemies caused, by the 
powxT of magic, w’e are informed, such a delusion in the mind 
and affeitions of his followers that none was able to attend the 
annivers,ir\ Sraddha of his f.ither Undaunted and undismaved, 
thcAiharya canied out the ceremorn as usu.il, plating dn. idol ol 
his deity Ha>agnva in the place of the representatives of his amestors, 
the De\as and the Lord. \t the nick of mointnt, thicc mvstciious Sri- 
V.iishna\ as arrived, and after t iking p.irl in the teiemonv, passed 
away in the ver> presence ol the nun who h.id been the .luthor-^ ot the 
mischief. To the curious .ind sui prised quest lonti n, the tc it her gave 
reply that, if men deserted him, tlu T-ord of Si ir.ing.im, Conjeeveram 
and Tirupali, could protect him, and an astonished and leptni.ml flock 
paid homage to the s.igc 


Al.igia M.in.uil i Porumal N.iinai, however, was too obsun.ito a 
man to be abashed b} these InlratIt^ His ob|ect 
to bring about Vtdlnlatheirv.i’s downhill m 
some w.u or other. Ht therelore proposed that 
the Acharva could be entitled to the term K.x\il.lrJvik.i-simh.i onlv in 
case he undertook, like himselt, to compose .i potm of 1,000 
stan/as on the Lord, in the sp.iee of a single night The brother of 
Pillai L 6 kachar>a was no mean scholar. B> close application he wrote 
"500 verses instoiid of the 1,000 he wanted to complete bv d.iwn, on 
the lotus feet of the Lord ^ )• Desika made no speei.d 

preparations. The first and last quartei s ot the night he spent as 
usual in devotions, .ind the third in sleep The second quarter alone 
he devoted to the composition of the poem Within that short space, 
W'e are informed, ho completed a stupendous work of 1,000 verses, the 
celebrated Paduhi^ sahasra^ * on the sandals of God, their fornuition, 


^ The work seems to be extinct. 

* Printed b\ the KJtvsamala senes and in Grantha charaxiter In his RaiK total,, 
i, p loo, Ta>lor sa>s in connectit n with this work that ** it is difficult to think ot puenlity 
imng «o far in recent idoiatr>.’' It has been commep^d on b> vanous unters, , 
&irovfiifichSr>a, Mm of 13e\a R3 jr. and Nrihan of H&nta g5tra. Des, Catal | 

XI, 
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^|ieir abhisheka, their flowers, ihcir ornaments and so on. Even in th0 
•i^me of the poem we find the spirit of competition under the influepco'' 
of which it saw the light. His young but deluded rival had promised 
to celebrate the glory of the Lord’s Lotus-feet, and De^ika devoted^ 
himself to the celebration of his sandals ! When the next day, the 
learned assembly of scholars met in the temple, and the inspired priest ' 
asked the two to produce their respective works,, the difference was 
found to be so transparent and the applause on Vedanta Desika’s 
name was so genuine, that Nainar and his men expressed repentance 
for their rebellious egotism and adopted a more conciliatory and respect- 
ful behaviour. 

In one sense wo in.i) *iay that the dispute into whii.h VcMik.itanutha 
was dragged was a blessing. Ii convinced him’ 
w^rks of stubborn will of the 

othei p.irty, he niU'^t do so by producing w’orks in 
the vcj^^pntTc in which llK*y considered themselves to be masters. He 
j^wahted to prove, in othei wtirds, that in prabandhlc lore he was not 
inferior to ainbody amongst them ; that, if he chose, he could beat the 
neglected but talented author of the 24,000 itself ; that his genius w\'is, 
like his ow’ii life, delibeiMtely fettered ; that in reality it knew no limits, 
intensive or extensive. This must explain that strange ebullition of 
of Prabandhic spirit In him which w'e And at this period, that deluge of 
works on the N.'lKiyiraprabandha with which he lurnished and da/zicd 
the Sri-Vaishiiava w’orld. Based on the lectures of his uncle 
and preceptor, he composed a commentary on the w'orks of the 
Alvars, know n as' the 74,ocx^, -a designation w hich gives us an idea 
of its gigantic scope and its scholarly cl«iboration. It W'as in 
reality an amplification of the 6,000 of Tirukkuruhaipiran-pillan and 
a counterblast to the series of allied commentaries luunvn as the 9,000, 
the 24, (XX), and the 3(),(X)o of the Prabandhic school. It must have 
been of singular value to the student of religion ; but unfortunately it 
has been lost, and the most monumental work on which the admirers 
of the Achar>'a fastened his claim to his reputation as the exemplar of 
Prabandhic scholarship, has been lost to the world. Desika also 
wrote ^ commentaries on Tiruppanalvar’s Amalanadippirdn and 
Madhurakavi's Kannimin-^iruttamhu^ beside.s summarising the 
teachings of Prabandhas in two Sanskrit works, Dramiddpanishadsdra 
and Dramidoapninshad-Tatparyaratnavali, Over and above these, his. 
prolific genius produced short treatises on the Mantra^ the dvaya, the. 

^ The coRimentarv was called Muntvdhanahhugat the experience of MunivSbaoa • 
or Tiruppapajvar. The next work, the Madhurukavt 4 ir^aya is U>st The two Sandmt 
wc^s are extant and in print, and so popular that they are printed eve > by the Tefigabd ^ 

. of the 36,000. No greater tribute is potnibJe. 
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Charama sloka and the Gita, which those \iho were ignorant of 
hojy tongue could study. It seemed as though Desika was inspired by 
the desire to disprove the accusation of his opponents that his intellect 
was bound by the shackles of classicism and to pro\ e that he could 
adapt his spirit to the needs of a prabandhic age. 

It was while Deiika was at Srirangam that men came to him from 
Sarvagna ^ingappa,^ a ruler of the north, with 
^ Desil^^and Sar- request that he should favour him with his 
vagna i gappa. teachings. The orthodox treatises do not say who 
this chief was ; but it is plain trom his dynastic name that he was the 
prince of the dynasty of Venkatagiri. ^ingappa belonged to a line of 
chiefs who took pride in patronising literature and encoui aging 
learning. The term Sarvagna, all-knowing, attached to the contem- 
porary of Deiika is eloquently indicative of the high regatd in which 
his scholarship was regarded by his contemporaries We arc not told 
w'hen Singappa first made the acquaintance of the teacher. Perhaps he 
did so in the course of his tour to the north before his assumption of 
the Acharyaship at Srirangam. Howev^er it might have been, he 
seems to have been held in high regard by the \char>a For, unable 
to proceed himself to the chief, D?^ika had the grace to leadily des- 
patch u few of his disciples with the gist of his teachings in four^ 
treatises specially written for the edification of the royal suppliant, — 
the Siihhashttanivi^ the TaUmsandt sa , the Raha^yasandesa and the 
Rahasya sande^avivarana. Singappa welcomed the messengers and 
their literary tre isure with as much pomp and wMrmth as he would 
have displayed in welcoming the Ach^rya himself, and escorting them 


* The Vathha^Kt^rakd^ka (p 106) that he a as the son of Madha^a N ijaka and 
the ruler of Lk;isiianaffari>Rajama*hendrapatfaQa £kastUtiagan ts identified b> some aith 
VontiiTMtia m Caddapah and IS said to ha\e formed part of Venkatagiri Samabthana of % 
vhuh Sar\agna ^mgama waa the Chief VirCiailingam Pantulu sa\s that he i\as the loth in 
descent from Chevi Keddi Hh^tala NSulii the founder (See pp 123-4) ^ipgama it. 
further katd to haie been the author of a troatiee on rhetoric called Tiqf^HT 
or Stngtthh-apalydnt Mr Knshna Sa(»tn doee not believe that tKe^ingamaof VCnkatana- 
tfaa’s acquaintance wan the Venkatagin chief, ** since the Zamindars of V'enkatagni could 
hardh base extended theu* powert* eo far north ab Rajahmundr>, and so surmises that 
" Singa the pupil for whom Vedanta De 4 ika wrote hw worksis to be identified with *singa\-a 
NViyaka, brother of Mummudi N^>aka of Korukopd (Madr Ep Eep 1913 pp laq-^o, para 
71 * But Viresaltngam Pantulu pomts out that the houses of Rajahmundr> Kopda\idu and 
Vehkataguri were doeely connected by mtermamage and that Venkatagin was an offshoot 
of Riuahmundr) On the contrary it is also held b> some that Sariagna .^ngama was a 
feudatory of Warangal (Eka'danagan) KlUiat>as . that hts capital was not VopUmitta but 
somewhere near Warangal . that Vtr£saliagam Pantulu ts wrong m ka}ing that Venkatagin 
w as the capital for the simple reason that it came into the hands ul ^ingama s descendants 
much later on and that he is equalh wrong in his \ieu that the \ elama famdy of Venkata- 
gm was related b> blood with the Kopdasidu Reddts. 

\U these have bcea printed. 
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Birth of VaradA- 
charya, 1317 A. D. 


to his capital, proved his enlightenment and his earnestness by a study 
of his idol’s teachings. 

One interesting event in the private and domestic life of Vedanta 
Desika is to be noticed now, and that is th\ birth 
of a son, the celebrated \"aradacharya. Under the 
constellation Rohini of the month of Avaoi, year 
Nala, K. 4418, corresponding to Wednesday, iith August, 1316, 
A. D., Varadacharya^ was born. And no lather had a worthier son 
to be proud of. Born and brought up in a spiritual and scholarly 
atmosphere, VaradAchArya distinguished himself, even in his}outh, as 
an intellectual prodigy and began to stud> the Bhashya at a very 
early <ige. A capacit>, so unique and so marvellous, could not but 
ensure the homage of men, and even aged scholars ucre not unwilling, 
we are informed, to sit at his feet and slud> the hol> truth-^. 


His self-exile to 
Satya-mangalam. 


The transcendanl brilliance of Sri Vedanta Desika eventually led to 
the resort of desperate measures against him b> his 
unscrupulous enemies, measures which resulted in 
the great Acharya’s self-exile from isrirangam. 
Tradition says th<it whcMi Dfiiika was once sitting in llie verandah 
of his house, bus) with some studies, tlie disciples of Kmidadai 
Lakshmanacharya, a scion of an Achar)ic familv , mistook the absent- 
mindedness of Desika for indifference to their preceptor and, with more 
energy than intelligence, dragged the Acharya b) his leet. Surprised 
and pained at the treatment, Desika w^as perplexed at this strange and 
unfortunate experience, when he saw the arrival of Lakshmanacharya, 
and learnt the cause of the heroism of his disciples. With characteristic 
humility he saluted that leader, while regretting the wanton 
brutalitv of his follow’crs. The immediate result of tliis incident w'as 
the resolution of l^esika to give up a pl.ue where he had such a sad 
experience of the strength and number of his adversaries. Pained by the 
discord among \’'ishnu\ w'orshippers but unable to remove it, Dei>ika 
felt that J^r/r.ingain w’as no longer a fit place for him ; that he would 
not onl) consult his safetv , but ensure the cause of spirilualilv , b) a 
timely and honourable retreat from it. It was a step which he must 
have been very reluctant to take. To part with RaiiganAtba, to leave 
the place where he was the rightful king foi )ears, and where he W'on 
glory as the champion and saviour of Visishtadvailism, was no welcome 
thing ; but the Acharv’a could not eternally expose himself without 
defence, to the fury of the unscrupulous men who surrounded him. His 
gentle nature could not brook to be dail> confounded w^ith their stern 
spirits. He felt moreover that, after all, his exile might be made the 

1 J am indebted to Dewan Bahadur Saainikannu Pillai for thin date. 
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means of further conquests and a source of further propaganda, that 
his personal misfortune might, in other words, lead as in the case of 
Ramanuja, to public good. Realising that he should follow the 
example of Ramanuja, Desika resolved to find refuge in the province 
of Mysore. There after a visit to Tirunarayanaparam and other scenes 
ol Ramanuja\ labours, he fixed his abode at the important and 
strategic place ot Satyaniangalam. ^ Here in the precincts of the temple 
bf Varadaraja, equally sanctified by the Bhavani, he spent his days, in 
the company of his devoted followers and in his lectures on the Bhashyas 
as well as the Prabandhas. 


The foundation 
:>f the Desika cult. 


It is difficult to say when exactly these events took place. I have 
already pointed out that Desika should ha\e come 
to ^rirangani about 1310. It is not kno>\n how 
long he was lecturing there. He was, at all events, 
there when his son Varrid<“char>a was born in 1316 A. D. His exile to 
Satyaniangalam must have taken plate, I believe, about 132c. And 
lor the next fort> jears he evidently remained there. It is not meant 
by this that he permanently attached himself to this place. It ivas 
consistent neither with his religious spirit nor his calling to confine his 
activities to a particular spt>t. But it was there that the membeis ot his 
family lived It ivas there that he gained the homage of men who saw 
in him a deity, and who were afterwards to m»ike his name the source 
of a cull in the land. It was there that his son VaradAch<ir>a giew into 
a >outh, into a m.in, into a scholar, and lastly into a religious leader It 
was there that even his enemies like Kandadai Lalvshmanachlr\a }ield- 
ed to him and hastened to celebrate his glor> It wms there that 
scholars like Brahmatantni-Svatantra Ji>ar became his disciples, over- 
threw scholars of other creeds, and paved the wa> for the extension of 
the Desika cult in Mysore ^ and elsewdiere. A few' ye.irs after his settle- 
ment at Satyaniangalam, Desilca had to repeat his visit to Snrangam 
and rescue it from the thre*itened dominance of another Advaitin. The 
Guruparampara tells us how% through his disciple Brahma tantra- 
Svatantra, he subdued the controversialist and thus earned fresh laurels 
and fresh reasons for the gratitude of all parties. 

It w’as at this time that the capture and sack of Snrangam by the 
Mahoniedans, whose arms had already overthrown the glory and great- 


* “Though apparent!} ne^er strongl> fortified it derived some strategical importance 
from the fact that it lien near the nouthem end of the Ga/elhatti p.iss which was the 
ordinary route from Mvsore to this District (Coimbatore) *’ Impl. ^asr*t Madras, 11, p 951 
Sew ell H JntiguthfA, 1, p ai6; lluchanan. I, p, 455, where he calls ihe place Satimangalam. 
The VaibhavaprakHstka calls it ^aktimangalam 

•* It should be remembered that the Parakalamafba which was founded a few \ears after 

Desika s death and the bead of which is the Guru of the Mysore royal family is a Va^ala 
institution. There have been Ji>afs up till now. 



i 3(iess of the South Indian powers and whose bigotry accomplished the ruiifc 
l)f ^he South Indian religions, took place, in 1327. The dreadful news of 
thw march reached the shrine, while they were still in Ihe^ distant \ 
region of To^da mandalani ; and the temple authorities headed by the 
manager, ^ri-Ra ga-Raja-Natha-Vathula-DGsika, cast a lot as to whe- 
ther the image of Ranganatha was to be carried to a safer place or not. 
Providence favoured the retention, and so they celebrated, as usual, a 
festival of the season. Soon, however, while the festival idol was in a 
Mantapa on the Kavori bank, the news reached tlie people of the arrival of 
the Mahomedans at Samayfiveram. In great alarm. 
The Mahomedan the informs us, Vathula Dt-sika placed 

of Srirangam 1327. ^ curtain before the image so as to give the idea 

that the puj<i was being conducted. Ordering the 
12,000 Brahmins who were assembled there to resist the invaders, or 
perish in the attempt, sent a\\ay, in secret, the image of Ranganatha 
in a small palanquin, defended a train of one priest, two servants and 

a few people, to the south. The indefatigable manager then proceeded 
to the Kmple, and speedily sent the image of the Goddess also, with the 
jewels of the shrine, to join the prexious parl>. He further erected 
partition walls of stone at the entrance of the .sanctuaries of the Gcxl and 
Goddess, in order to protect them from profane eves, and placed pseudo- 
images in front of them. The Mahomedans soon came to the river and 
a fierce battle ensued between them and the i2,ocx» men w ho, as wc have 
already seen, had awaited, with animated faith, the attack of the inva- 
ders. The former were defeated and massacred, and the victorious 
Islamites entered the precincts of the great shrine. Then began a 
system of remorseless pillage wdiich the M»ihomedan disbelief or dis- 
regard of other churches alw'ays excited in a hostile territory. Manta- 
paiiis and images of the sub-shrines were destroyed and mutilated, and 
tlie cries and pra\ers of the people were treated with scorn. An end was 
made of free religious w'orship, and where there liad been a most busy 
religious activity the previous day there was now a v\idespread destruc- 
tion and an irreparable gloom. 

The immediate effect of the Mahomedan conquest and occupation 
w as not only the end of free religious w orship, but the disorganisation 
of the religious establishments of Vaislmavism. We have already seen 
bow' God Ranganatha himself was fixing as a refugee, towards Madura. 
A number of prominent men naturally followed the image with the 
resolve oi seeing its safety at any cost. Vedantacharx’a prepared him- 
self, with the others, to do the .same. It seems that the chief men ol 
^rrrangam were not for this proposal. They seem to have thought 

^ For an account of the Mii<ialman anion and itH effiects on the fortunes of Sr!rafi||amj 
her the 7* G. Yatindra^rovanaprabhava^ Koihlugu and VaibhavafrakdHka, 
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that Desika should devote himself to a greater task. They seem % 
have thought tliat the l^rd would take care of Himself ; that it want 
better for the world if Desika returned to Satyamangalam with the 
^rutapraka^ika and other Mss. of the Bhashyas, 
follow the image of RanganJitha, especially 
//Jia by flight.^^ " there were so many others to do it was no 
advantage ; while the successful return of Vedan- 
tacharya ^to Satyamangalam would save the Bhashyas or their tradi- 
tional interpretiitions from oblivion. The great Sudarsanacharya, the 
author of the iSrutaprakasika, was the leader of this movement. He 
handed over the ^rutaprahaHka to Vehkatanatha, imploring him tb 
examine it and publish it. He further entrusted the safety of his two 
hoys ^ with Vehkatanatha. To the mind of Desika the appeal of 
Sudarsanachar3ra went home. He anticipated the passing away of the? 
mlstortunes of ^rirahgam and the return, in cours'e of time, of the Lord' 
to his great shrine. He saw that no advantage was gained by his 
joining the party of refugees. He fell, on the other hand, that the true 
Bhashyic interpretations w’cre in the danger of being lost in case he 
did not take his admirers* advice. He therefore gave up his original 
intention and made up liis mind to go, wnth his disciples to Satyaman- 
galam, and labour as of old in the philosophic field and await better 
times. He promptly hid the Srulaprakasika .imidst the sands ol the 
Kfiveri, and himself passed, in company wiili the hovs who were placed 
under his guardianship and protection, a day of panic and suspense 
amidst a heap of corpses. .At sunset, he emerged out of his uncomfort- 
able refuge, .ind joined b> Brahmiitantra-Svat.intra Jiyar find other 
disciples who hfid missed him sorely find who had been looking for him 
in great grief and suspense in every corner of the unfortunate city, 
rofichcd Salyfimangalam. His departure W’as immediately followed by 
the martyrdom of Sudarsanachriryfi, Al.igia Manfivaja Nainar and 
others. The distinctions of party vanished before common disaster, 
and men wMio hfid hitherto belonged to opposite doctrines, competed 
with each other in embracing this opportunitv of ohUiining the crown 
of martyrdom. The Musalniftn Genenil w'as inc.ipable of feeling 
mercy. Both his lUture and his training w'ere against toleration ; but 
at this crisis jin incident happened, Sfiys the Koilolu^^u, which led to a 
compartively better state of things. The charms of 
Cessation of a courtezan of the temple allured the Mahomedan 
worship at comparative mildness, and induced him to 

Snrangam. suffer the people, the remnants of an once teeming*' 

population, to enjoy or rather practise a precarious exercise of religious 
worship ; and though, some time later the sudden experience of a 
^ Tb«tr oamev were VedauhArya Bhana and Parankusa Bhana* See Vaiikavaprakasikat 

p. 114. 



excii;ea me jnanomeaan s supersuuous lear, ana aisposea juxx^ 
iQO account of his attribution of it to Brahminical magic, to repeat the 
policy of vandalism, the influence of his mistress modcri^ted* Ijis 
insolence, and made him satisfied with the mutilation of Uie^anjapams 
and the minor sculptures, like the Dvarapdlakas, instead of a wholesale 
destruction of the temple. The disease of the conqueror and his sus- 
picion oi Brahminical incantations, however, did not abate. He there-* 
fore demolished the walls of the temple, buiit with their materials the 
fortress of Kannaiiur,^ and proceeded to live there. His absence from 
Srlrangam as well as the noble and timely services of fi Brahmin, 
Singappiraii, by name, who was in the service of the Islamite go\ernor, 
alleviated the horrors of the conquest, and preserved the temple from 
urthei \ and.ilisin and the people from furtho.* tyranny . 


The fortunes of 
Ranganatha’s 
image. 


Meruiwhilc the party which carried the images ol Ranganatha and His 
Consort had no small difficulty to sui mount. The 
most important among them v.is Pijlai^ Loka- 
tharja, the leader oi the southern school. Nothing 
more disastrous could have h ippLiied to cause him 
grief .ind anxiety. But uhile his love ol R.inganaiha caused him so 
much qrief, the same feeling infl*imed his devotion, and impaited a new 
vigour and a new stiengtli to him. With sleepless vigilance the small 
party travelled in haste and in danger ill the midst ofv\oodsand 
forests Bcloro the pariv proceeded .i few miles to the south oi Trichi- 
nopol), they were deprived ol the jewels and valuables bv .i set ol KaJJa 
marauders, who thanks evidently to the downfall of the Pandyan 
monarchy and the contusion of war, took leave ol the peaceful 
and honourable occupations ol life and engaged in the more luir.itive 
trade oi liigbwav-men The stoiy is that, at the time when the 
robberv was perpetrated, PilJai Lokrubaiya wms gone some distance 
in front, and that, when lie heard of the loss of Ins Lord’s jewels, he 
volunlnily sacrificed those that were in his possession also 


The refugees at length icached the village of Jyotishapura. llic 
safety of Ranganatha was, if we are to believe the 
The deatli of Koihhi^u (as w^ell as the VatbkavafirakaMa)^ 

PiINi Lflkacharya ^ sleepless labours of Pi}Jai 

Lokdcharya, and the olTect was seen in his thorough exhaustion 
and bieakdown. Bodily labour as well as mental anxiety acted 

faUlly on his (onstiiuiion, and after an illness wdiich lasted for 
about a fortnight, during which the iimiges were at JyOtishkudi, he 
' died. In the history of Tengalaism he is undoubtedly the greatest 

, ^ In the 13th century this place placed an important part as the capital of the Iloysaja 

conquerors. 

^ ^ Kothlugu , }ai\ndrapraxanaprabhdvati»dVmbhttmprakaStka, 



The travels of 
RaAganatha. 


^ -ure ; for it wah he that gave it a literary tradition and literai^r 
support. 

As for the images of Ranganatha and His Consort it is unnecessaijr 
to dwell in detail upon their fortunes. It is enough 
to point out that the> were first taken to Alagar-^ 
malai, then to Madura, and then, for safety’s sake, 
to variou^H places in the ^est. Xt Calicut, it is said, the images of Nam- 
malvar and many other local deities also joined the mournful proces- 
sion. They were however left in the hands of theii respective guar- 
dians , .md the image of Ranganatha was soon at Punganur, then at 
the gre.it shrine of Tirunarayanapuram, and evenlualK at Tirupati, 
where it was dally worshipped v^ith the image of ^nnivclsa, and where 
it was destined to be for the course ot a genei alion. 


Meanwhile Vedanta Desik^ proceeded, in company with his disciples, 

, to Tirunaravaii.ipuram in Mvsore, where he spent 

Desikam Mysore. vears in the servke of the deity of the 

place and in the continuation of his lectuies The activit) oi the 
Acharya revived the drooping spirits of \ aishnavism and the loss in 
the ChOla realm W'as moi c than made up by what was gained in the 
Hoysala. It is true th.it even Vfra Ballala 111 h.id .i ptecarious tenure 
of pow er and had to giv e up his capital .ind lead an obscure life *U 
Tonnur^; but the cal.unities which afllictcd the roc.il house did not 
interfere with Desika’s activities among the people, oi diminish his 
triumph fimong them. Once again Mysore thus proved the saviour of 
the Bh.ishyic lore, and the authorities of the Tirunar.’iyanapur.im temple 
itself shewed a true grasp of the situation bv p.iving Pesik.i the special 
honours of the saviour and the God’s apc>sik In the .irdour of their 
gratitude, the disciples of the saint resc'lved to perpetuate his services 
by the composition of certain verses which, they declared, were to be 
recited as a preliminaty to all religious studies Thus it was that the 
celebrated verses ^ beginning with Ramanu]ada^tipatram and with 

‘ It was th s obscunts th.it made Temnur so poor «T>igraphicall\ .ittcr HalHla II “It 
i<* perh.np<t worthy of note that there are no HojsaU^insmptions at Tonnur ot a later period 
than ^at of Bafl^a II nor are there an\ of the Vijayanagar period though man\ of them 
.nre found at Melkole, onl} ten milcn distant from the place ( \l\ s. / 7 /i Rep 1908, p 11 ) 
The-tc are ^ 

(b> Brahmatantra S \ atantra) 

weft 11 

(b\ ^ainar) 

The date of their first utterance together wasK ^40, BahudLlnja Aia^i ^ukladviUya, 
Hasta. corresponding to Tuesdi>. Aug 18. A 1), f.r, 11 \ears after De&ikaa 

departure from Srirafigam* 
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J^fimdn- Venhaian&thatya came into existence ; and even to-day every 
6ri“Vaishnava student of the Bhashyas, whether he is a professor of the 
traditional or the Prabandhic school, has to repeat the latter verse 
and then only begin his studies, v^hile every reader of the Bhagavadvt- 
shaya, who belongs to the orthodox school, utteis the first and then 
proceeds with his work. 

After staying for a fe^\ years at Tirunarayanapuram, Vefikatanatha 
returned to batyamangalam — say about 1335. 

Desika’s stay at Here he appears to have lived for more than 20 
Satyama n g a 1 a m u 1 .11 r i- • 

and futile invitation >ears, brooding over the loss of the religious 

by Vidyfiranya. Ireedom ot his countrymen, but never losing his 

confidence either in the strength of the faith to 
i^hkhhehad consecrated his life 01 the sympathy of his flock. It is 
highlv proKible ih it it is to this period we should assign the generous 
and noble in\itation A\hich V^idyaranya, the gre.it Ad\aitic s*ige, uho 
founded the city ot Vidyaiiagar in 1336 and l.iid the basis of its 
greatness, is -said to h.ive extended to his Vaishnavite rival. But 
Desika refused to avail himself of the invitation on the ground that his 
sacred calling should not be disturbed by too much contact with the 
woild, its charms and temptations, its pomps and vanities. To the 
active and ambitious mind of Vidyaranya, work in the field of religion 
alone was not enough to satisty He therefore added to his religious 
undert ikings others of a political n.iture, and boldly played the part of 
a statesman ^ and empire-builder. But to the calm and meek tempe- 
rament of Venkatanatha, the din and strife ot political life was an 
object of contempt and repulsion \ccordingly he did not identify 
himself with the interest ol any kings or dynasties. He shunned 
politics and the intrigues and page.intry of court life. That is the 
reason why his name has not commanded so much attention and 
admiration trom the world as that of Vidyaranya. 

Venkabinatha’s heart more .'ind more y earned for his Ranganitha. 
His long exile at Satyamangalam >^.1^ ne\er tree from the shadow of 
his sorrow at the desolation ot Snrangani and the cessation oi worship 
there. To see himself an exile, his tollowers scattered and persecuted, 
os all othe«- Hindus were, by the Muss<ilman chieftains, and the image 
ofRanganatha compelled to find reluge in the north, — all this made 
those years of his long career which Venkatanatha spent here perhaps 
more full than any cHhei s of recurring grief It was on one oi these 
occasions of sorrow that he wrote the Ahhitistava in which he prays to 
the Gcxl of his heart to put an end to the sufferings of the people, and 
restore the prosperity and greatnes^» of Srirangani. 

^ For an excellent digraph shevtin^ the teacher h combwation of political and literary 
activitieB, ^ee Ep ReP , 1908, p i8>i9 
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D^ika’s voice, as his followers are proud to relate, was heard. 

Tlie persecution of the Mahomedans was soon 
Goppanrny a ' s punished by Bukka, the capable king of Vidvana- 
an*d lieutenants 6i his, Kampana Uda>ar ^ 

ous freedom. Goppanarya, depiived the Mahomedan 

chieftains of their chiefdom, and replaced their 
doubtful and precarious rule b> the comparative!) efficient and legular 
government of Vidyanagar (1361-5) The period of bloodshed and 
oppression ceased, and the people, victims of bigotrv toi half a centur), 
enjoyed once again the benefits ot political and religious freedom. 
Many hundreds of temples were rebuilt, and Hinduism received frot^ 
the Emperor of Vid> an agar a powerful support Goppanarya was, as 
his name implies, an orthodox champion of Vaishnavism, and his zeal 
resulted in the restoration ot *the idol of Ranganatha from Tirupati to 
^rirangam The actu.il d.ite of the restoration is unknown , but it can 
be interred that, as the conquest of the South was complete b) the 
yeai 1365 , the event must have taken place about that vear 


When Vcdanti Dcsika leccived this news, he returned to the scene 


DCsika s return 
and services 


of his past lahouis md once again resumed his 
teaching and disputations \licidv more than 
ninclv }cars of age, he spent the lemaining few 


^ Sec I pig J»d Vol VI p Kimi inil-divirH is iccompanitd b\ \inipiksh^ 

Ihov I'^tabhshtdtbi inthonty iif Vidjinig^r m South Ariot Miduri ind 1 rii.hinopoly 
about Ste ScwcU s n hmptn pp ,3 7 iht Trt hii^opoh Guzeffett p 48 

ltd 4ntq 10x4 (1 inuarv) and authorities tr»cn there 

^ Thv rtstofition of the im ijfe to the ttnjple is reiordud in an inscription on the e'lsiern 
wall in two sU'ikas According to this the d itc is * U h-is been inimtamcd thxt 
V t dant i Dc sika composed tlxe \ erses If this w ere the c ist he must ha\ c died iftcx 1371 a 
Jlxit iho Out uparampara thtt he died m the month of ivirtikai of the year Saumya 
correapondmK to November 1309 All othci tr iditions also ir^ret in that IV sika died in 136c) 
We have tJiorefoie to t ike 1 that the rest >r ition must ba%e taken pi ice before 1369 and 
that the d ito 1371-3 is a- anachromsin It is not improb ible th it the inscription was carved 
Avars after the actual conseeration of the image Mr T Raj igop U ichir>a rejects the date 
1371-a on the follow ing grounds ( i) that it is inconsistent wiUi the date Saumya and Krittika 
mentioned n the imrup iramp.in (-> that iht mscnption itself is suspicious as it contains 
only two \erses of identic il meiningwitha ditc m chronognm prefixed to them— a 
purposeless repetition — ind does not contain the full commencement usu il in inscriptionlk. 
txpresstng tht cavIil a ear month and day (3) that the date Saka 1393 given bA 
Koilolugu iH onlA a reprodiutum of the purport of these m&inptions and therefore is not 
quite authontntixe ( 4 ) that thtie is an ituonsistenc> m the ucount of the KoUolugu 
itself ni calling Sak i 1393 b\ the name cd PanCipi which reailA corresponds to Saka 
1394 expired , } aiintirapravana’-Vaihhaxetm sajs that the restoration 

took place m the ACir linhupriva—A chronoj,rttm for Saka 1383 ii 1301— a d not 
l(andhupri\a or Saka 1393 Ihc. litter howexer commits an me cmsisten*. \ m siAingthat 
that xcir is Pantapi W c see thus a mo t c infused medley >f d ites all ot which are 
amonsistent The onl\ conclusion, neccssanlx untatixe we can arnve .iL is that the 
resturaUoii took pi ice between 13(11 and iftio ind that Dcsika died about 1369 V Cv 
1913 gixea K 4430, Sanadhan (1349 A D ) as the date, but it is Uxi c.irl\ Sec p 153 
The 1871 Edn docs not gixe this dais 
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years of his life in unclouded felicity. He had the satisfaction of seeing 
his labours attended with success, the members of his Hock^ increasing 
in thousands, and the principles of Visishtadvaitism spreading with 
rapidity into every nook and corner of the country. Active and indus* 
trious to the last, he composed at this advanced age the well- 
known Rahasyatmyasdra,^ one of the most famous of his writings, in 
which he elaborated the doctrine of self-surrender. An idea ol the extra- 
ordinary energy ol this remarkable saint can be gained from the fact 
that, besides writing the above and leaching his followers, he found 
time to repair, with the aid of Goppanilrya, the Gi'vindaraja temple 
of Chidambaram'' which must have also had a share in the calamities 
of Mussulman domination. The jealous and exasperated Advaitins 
letalialed by raising a new controversy at Srfrahgam and by challeng- 
ing the right of the Alvars to the position of spiritual leaders and of 
the inclusion ot their prahandams in the holy recitations before the 
deity. They asserted, with the support of the J^aivite General ' who, 
wc are informed, succeeded Goppana, that the Tiruvadhyayana festival 
could not be performed at Srirangam unless and until the divinity ot 
the Alvars was rationally proved. A disputation in the pre.sence of 
ithe chief was accordingly held and Desika proved victorious over his 
opponents. The latter had taken refuge under black art ; but the 
erudite faith ot the saint was more than equal to their magic, and they 
were eventually not only de.sirous of acknowledging their defeat, but 
inducing their royal ally to issue an edict to the effect that, in future, 
the holding of a spiritual disputation should not he made an obstacle 
to the conduct of the usual festivals. Worship, in other words, was 
to be carried on irrespective of new challenges and new discussions, 
and the wranglings of scholars should not lead to cessation of ordinary 
worship. 


It was a service for which all the people of Srirangam were grateful, 

and even the voice ol opposition was silent in the 

Desika » cult payment of tribute. The authorities and 
and image. - , ... . 

ot the temple recogni/.ed it and 


added 


priests 
to the 


1 The Vir6dhaparih&ra, wntten b> Desika’s son WirndAi haryn , dears the doubts and 
difficultitft one meet*, in the Rahasyatnyai^ara. See Pn>t. Ranifacharja’s Catal. 

Sans. Mss Vol. XI, p. 4*59. There is a commc‘ntar> on the Sanskrit Htan/.as of the work 
by Varadakavi, a disciple of Srimvasarya, son of Varadacharva of Atreya gtMra/ (/iM 
p. 40.^3). It IS kno^^n as Kdvikatlnrpanah \ commentaf) on the Tamil atanzaa of the 
treatise, i ailed Rahasyairaya^uthartha vamanam b> Srinn.tw ol Bharadvaja gdtra 
is nottcea in Ihid^ p. 4137 

* The Gnruparampara (V'.O ) seem.*, tc impl> that Dcsikn had to act ng^ainst the 
people of Chidambaram itself and not the Mahumedan«». at C^mdambaram, and that 
G5vindaraja’R shrine was first deducted. See A* t*. 191 p. 154 
^ * It is very difficult to Ba> fiom episrraphical evidences who thi-» General was. 
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|>nvileges and honours they had hitherto given to the saint by authoris- 
ing the recitation of the patrams and benedictory verses of the AchSLrya 
even in temples and in homes. A marked development in the 
apotheosis of Dsiika was thus projected, and people realised that the 
Cult of Ramanuja included the cult of Desika also. An incident 
which took place, some time after, led to another stage in the progress 
of the Deslka cult. A sculptor who professed Advaitism wanted to 
disprove the Acharya’s title by making him acknowledge his ignor- 
ance of sculpture. Approaching De^ika, therefore, he asked him to 
carve an image of himself. Informed by a vision of the Lord himselt 
to cast an image with a gnanamudra in his right arm and the 
in the left, Deilka, with a confidence which would do credit to 
professions^! expert, performed the operations in the presence of the 
proud craftsman and excited the admiration of all by his w'onderful 
skill. The story goes that the craftsman himself cast the pedestal, 
and when he tried to scrape off some portion of the Achsrya’s image on 
the ground that it was too shiny, he saw, to his surprise, blood flowing 
out- Tl\e artist became at once a convert, and Desika perpetuated 
the memory of the occasion by composing hts ^l/pdrikaidra.^ 

It was soon after this incident that Veiikatanatha died. On the 
full moon day of Krittika, in year Saumya, cor- 
His death. responding to 14th November 1369® he received, 

we are told, the divine mandate, and promptly departed the world 
where he had figured so long and achieved so much. To J^rfraiigam 
and to the Vaishnava world in general it was indeed a day of sorrow ^ 
but to DS^Ika it seemed an occasion of every day phenomenon. With 
his heart fixed on the Lord of his heart, with his lips uttering His praises, 
his ears enraptured*by the recitations of the Tiruvaymoli and the Upani- 
shads, his head on Nainar’s lap and his feet on Brahmatantra-Svatantra 
Jlyaris, the great teacher passed away from his humble and unpreten- 
tious house in the northern street of the holy city to the world of eternal 
sleep. Born as he was in 1:269, he had just passed his looth year when 
he left this world. 

f 

* Such was the life and mission of this great saint, seer and scholar, 
whose name is venerated so much among the ^rS-Vaishnavas. The 
most eloquent testimony to his greatness is the f.ict that, when the 
daily puja is performed in their honied, they invoke his blessing, and 
pray that he may be with them and shed his wholesome influence on 
their character for “ a century more.” .^nd as this prayer is repeated 

* TfaSs work seems to be extinct. 


Aopordmg to Mr. Swatmkjuwu PiUai. It wa$ a Wednnda>. 
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[ every day, the suppliant of heaven is indirectly praying for his eternal 
presence. Every ceremony in Vaishpavite homes, moreover, is conjr 
menced only after a preliminary panegyric on the sage, and in the list of 
those who receive holy offerings at marriages and on other sacred occa- 
sions, his name is joined to that of his God.^ In fact there is no impor- 
tant Vaishnavitc temple in South India, which dots not contain an idol 
of VSnkatanatha. Temples belonging to the Vad.igalai sect necessarily 
have his image, while in those -that belong to the Tengalais.who do not 
acknowledge him as their Prabandhic Achary.i, he has been assigned a 
position side by side witli Manavala Maha Muni. And as this recogni- 
tion is accompanied with the claim, in some cases, to fix. their own caste 
marks on that portion ot the temple which is dedicated to DSsika,it has 
resulted in .m endless qu.irrel betw'een the two parlies, the keenness and 
the animosity of which time h<is only helped to increase. To the historian 
of South Indian religions he will idwa>s appear as one of those great 
leaders whose personality and industr>' were such as to move the worrld, 
the world in which the\ li\ed and the world of the future. In D€:^ika's 
case ill particular the monuments of his greatness and his labours, his 
extraordinary power of rousing the devotional spirit in man and ot 
man’s homage to spirituality, are endless. Wherever he goes from 
Tirupati to Madura, and from Mysore to the coast, the <uitiquarian 
finds some relic or other which .serves to keep the memory of the great 
saint green in the minds of his followers and worshippers. Here is a 
well which his ni.'isoiiic skill con$tructcd to demonstrate his knowledge of 
the artisan’s work, there is the Humble, obscure and unpretentious house 
in which lie lived his eventful life. At one place can be seen the spot 
where lie paid his worship to Hayagriva and obtained, as traditions say, 
the divine and all-knowing wisdom ; at another can be seen the 
mantapa where he lectured to thousands of admiring scholars and 
where he hushed to peace scores of noisy controversialists. At ever}’ 
step of Jsrirang.im and Conjeevaram, of Satvamangalam and Tiruyain- 
drapuram, thu^, the memorv’ of his life lingers, and a grateful and in- 
creasing posterity has scrupulously preserved and cherished it. But su- 
perior to all these monument.s is his literary hequeathal to the world. Tlie 
numerous literary writings with which he flooded the world during a 
life of singularly strenuous activity, not to speak of the writings which 


' No better example existo in history of an apotbeohia, compilete and thorougbg'oing. 
In the devotion of people to Dchika they have become exceedingly fanaUcaL T|m village 
pf Ttruvahindrapuram. espectaU>. is the scene of splendid feetivalx celebrated In hie honour,' 
And therefore of feuds between the Vadagalai and Tehgalai factions. An idea of the 
irfeooodlable nature of these party quarrelH can be gained by^ the hwtory of the dJepute 
between them, — a dispute going on ever unce 1760, onephaM of which “is at tbw moment up 
before the Privy Council for adjudication." For a short atmmary of it, aee Setdh Amt 
'UStatet^er, p. 3x4*5. 
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ha\e arisen about him, are enough memorials of his existence ^ To 
the Sanskrit and the Tamilian, to the student of classicism and of 
popular dialects, to the lover of poetry and to the philosopher, to the 
romantic mind and the spiiitual aspirant, to saints and scholars, to 
men and women, he affords, and will afford consolation But this 
intellectual brilliancy, this marvellous versatility of mental achieve- 
ments, s nothing by the side of the saintly simplKity and the 
di vine purity of his life Scholar as he was, poet, dramatist and 
philosopher as he was, he was first and foremost a servant of God , and 
his service to God was, by its purity and its example, the grca^^j^i 
possible service to man In his love of the Lord he refused tivioB 
enemies in his lovers, deluded and ungrateful as they sometimes were, 
and the very shoes, which their meanness hung at the threshold of his 
humble home for harming him, were made by him, the passports of his 
spiritual elevation It was this wonderful combination of simtlmess 
and scholarship, of devotional fervour and of intellectual vigour, that 
made Desika an idol oi hts following, a terror to his enemies, an object 
of admiration to both Herein lies the explanation ot that singular fact 
that the greatest of \dvaitic writers of the middle ages belnended him 
and that anothsi Ad\ailic writer ol a 1 itcr age but of equal eminence 
celebniLcd, as i commentator, his litcrarj greatness Herein lies also the 
explaii ition of the f ict that the best biogr iphics of his life art bv men 
who htlonged to (he Prahandat part> What greater homage is netd- 
ed to shtw tht gre itncss of tht s uni, the remark ible magnetism of his 
personality ’ Of ill Inbulcs and horn igcs, the Inbuits and homages of 
riv.ils md enemies are tiu most v ilu ibk and jt is to the eternal credit 
ot Vunkat imtha that he won them Indeed in the history of SnAaish- 
navisin he oteupies, as impiitial histone ludgnicnt will de'cidclj pro- 
nounee, a pliee second onlv to R im^nuj i 

V R\NGACHARI 


^ tor a work*. >n the greil teachti see Pr>f R ingich in i s Z)# ( a/o/ Sans 

l/vv,\olXl f tht ir/mryadant/aka \».nk'iUsi in D'lnd'ik'i meter each quarter 
of 'whiih consists of ji sjlKbic jrinas the -IbdamaltkasUttra b> Sn Mah ichirsa a poem of 
M) stan/as each stin/a coni unini; the name of n cschc >ear the 4 rhdrx a fiaruhasai of 
Venkat lUhvarin the 4ih/iry tumsait h\ Anna^irja the 4char^a<ihtakain xho Tarahm- 
rataltk a paneip>nc il poem in jy stanzas each containing: the name of -i stellarconstellaln n 
by J»Xnnn»itha Vt.da7ttad^\tkai(ad\am hy Vtnkattsi the \ tddnta^t'^tka^ iinaihar^a 
li> b*-! Bhashyam brims asachars *1 the V^darUadr^ikaprapaftt^ XYtt. ^ fidinfade\tkamangti 
asmnam ett besides the Horks I hate referred to in the course of this dessertation 



Art XIII . — Anquctil Du Perron of Paris — India as seen 
by him (1755-60). 

By 

SHAMS-UL-ULM\ Dr. JIVANJI J \MSHEDJJ MODI, b.a , ph.0 . 

Read on loth Dcctmber 1915 
I. 

1 he name ol Anquctil Du Perron is well kno\\ n to students ot the 
- ancient Iranian literature, as it ^\as he who first 

n ro uc ton drew the attention of European scholars to the 
Avesta and Pahlavi wiitings ol the ancient Persians, the inceslors of the 
modem Parstes, his attention beini? diawn in Pans in 1754 A.D. to a 
lew fat simile knaves ot the Avesta tv 1 iting^s which then nobody m Europe 
understood He came to India in August 1755 Having travelled 
for nc irly two ) ears m several paits of India, he went to Surat, the then 
head-qu irtcis of the Parsees, sUyed there foi about three } e ars and 
studied the Parsec scnpiuies under Dastur Darab, a k irntd high priest 
of Surat The n, on returning to his country, he published in 1771 , in two 
volumes— the first, ot two parts and the second, of one part— his book of 
Zend- 4 vesta, containing, among other things, the Fiench tninslation of 
the ancient Parsec sciiptures His was the fiist trinslation of the 
Avesta m an> Euiopeui language Sir Williim [ones, the famous 
foundei of the Asiatic Society ol Bengal, ran down Anquctil and his 
work The late Professor D xrmestetei thus describes the then con- 
troversy A violent dispute broke out at one c, as hall the learned world 
denied the authentuit> of the Avesta, which it pronounced a forgery* It 
was the future loundcrof the Royal 'Vsiatie Societ>, William Jones, a 
>oung Oxonian then, who opened the war He had been wounded to 
the quick hy the scornful tone adopted b\ Anquetil towards Hyde and a 
few other English schol us the Zend-Avesta suffered for the fault of 
the introducer, Zoroaster for AnquctiPs.” ^ The translation of 
Anquetil w'a> to a certain extent responsible for the doubts thrown upon 
its authentic lU , because, though it did him all credit as the result of 
studies m an unexplore^d field, yet it was crude However, Kleuker and 
other scholars later on defended Anquetil, and now the learned world 
has accepted the Zend-Avesta as genuine 

The subject of this paper has been off and on before my mind for 
nearly 20 years As 1 hav^e said more th<in once, the study of the 


S B E , Vol IV (1880). PP XV-XVI 
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subjects of some of my papers, both before this Society and tfie 
Anthropological, was undertaken to reply to some inquiries by 
Mademoiselle D. Menant, the learned authoress of “ Les Parsis,” who 
has, as it were, inherited her fondness for the study of Parseeism from 
her father, the late M. Joachim Menant, member of the Institute of 
France. It was in 1896, that she suggested to me an inquiry into the 
subject of Anquetil’s relations with his Parsee teacher Dastur Darab, 
Jier first inquir>’’ being, whether the family of Darab at Surat had 
any papers or notes relating to his relations wiUi‘ Anquetil. In her 
letter, dated 28th November 1895, she wrote : J’ aurai aussi un vif 
desir d’avoir quelques details sur Darab Tami d’ Anquetil ; il est 
impossible que, d’apr^^s les Vahis ^ vous ne poussiez obtenir les ren- 
seignements qui permettent de donner A Darab une r^alit^S complete. 
Pouvez vous me fournir sur Darab quelque chose dc plus precis ?” 

In another letter,^ she wrote, “ J’avais tojours beaucoup meditd sur 
cettc visile au Derimeher. 11 y’avais certain choses qui ne meiSeiti- 
blait pas concorder ” . 

To reply to her questions, 1 had looked into the whole question. One 
of the subjects, that suggested itself to me during my inquiries, was 
that of AnquetiPs above referred to visit to a Darimcher or a Parsee 
Fire-temple, which, as alleged by him, he entered in the disguise of a 
Parsec, with the clandestine help of his teacher Dastur Darab. The 
stJitement on its very face appeared doubtful to me, as it was full of 
improbabilities and contradictions. 1 then pul in an appexil in the 
/dm-i-Jamshed of Bombay, in one of its issues of 1896, asking for some 
papers, notes or information on the subject, from the members of the 
family and others at Surat. I could get no information from the 
family of Dastur Darab, as all the books and papers of the family were 
burnt with their house and their fire-temple in the great fire of 
Surat on 24th April 1837. 

I ‘ lately studied , the question again in all its details. Before 
studying the question of the relations subsisting between Anquetil and 
Dastur Darab, I thought it advisable to study the man himself, 
to know the life of Anquetil, I tried to know something of 

^ ? 

^ I’ahis are the femily documents in which tfiey note the principal events iq the family. 

^ f. e.** I have great desire to have some details over Darab, the fnend of Anquetil. [t is 
impossible that, you cannot obtain from the Vahis, some information which giies to^)arab 
a complete reality. Can >ou furnish me something more precise aiiont Darab ? " 

* Letter, dated ** Paris, is Jiun 1896, (68 rue Madame) " 

* "I have always thought much over this visit to the Derinteber. There are certain 
Unngs whidi do not appear to me to agree.” 
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his Indian life, his habits and charactoristics from his own writtng*$, ' 
his own narration of his tour in India. This paper is the result of the 
notes taken during this ‘ tudy. I gi\e it here in the hope, ttiat it may 
also interest those who like to know somclhiniy of India, as seen by. a 
Frencn tr.iveller, about 150 years ago. , 

Division of the The whole subject, as studied b> me, can be 
subject. di\ iJed into three parts: — 

1. An .uA'ount of Anquetil’s life, e;>pecially of his visit to India as 
given by himself in the first \olume of his Zend-Avost.i. 

2. An account of his teacher Dastur Darab. 

3. An examination of his statements about Dastur Darab, espe- 
cially his ^latemeiu about his clandestine visit to the fire-temple in 
the disguise of a Parsee and under the guidance of Dastur IXirab. 

1 will ApCtik in this paper about the first pfirt of the subject, vis,, an 
account of Anquctil’s life, especially of his visit to India. I will 
speak of the other two parts in a subsequent paper. 

• Our account of Anquetil can be divided into three parts : — 

(. 4 ) His early life before his visit to India. 

(/>’) His life in, and his account of, India. 

(C) His life after his return to Europe. 

We have to speak principally on the second part,, vis,, his life in 
India and his account of this country. Bui, before sptJakingof this, we 
will cast ,i bird’s eye-view on his early life in Europe, mostly as given 
by him in liis first volume of the Zend-Avesta. 

II. 

(A) ANguETiL Du ]^f.rron’s Early Life. 

I haw come across no book giving any detailed account of his 
life. In Pierre Larousse’s “ Grand Dictionnaire 

Sources of in- tlniverselle du XIX** Siecle,” we have a very 

Anqi^\'h's lifef ^ s»liort account of his lite. W’e learn a good deal 

about him from his ** Discours Pr^diminaire ” in 
his own work “ Zend-Avesta.” * A portion of this discourse ha.s been 
translated into English by the late Ervad Kavasji Edaljt Kanga.* . 

^ Zend-Avesta. Ouvrage dc Zoroaatre, Tome Premier, Premiere Partie. 

* Translation of extracts from the Zend-Aveeta of Anquetil Du Perron, by Kavm^ 

I Kanga. 
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Some particulars can be had from a notice of his work taken by 
M. Dacier on the occasion of his death. ^ This publication is not 
available to us here, but we find it referred to, here and there, by 
Mademoiselle D. Menant, in her “ Anquetil Du Perron /i Surate ” 
published about 8 years ag’o. Mr. G. K. Nariman has given us a 
summary in English of Mademoiselle’s brochure We find some 
particular of his life in the Calcutta Review * of October i8q6, in an 
interesting article entitled “ Anquetil Du Perron,” by Mr. H. Be\eridge. 
'I'here is also a very short account of his work in the 29th volume of 
the same journal * from the pen of Dr. George Smith. Besides 
these, we have stray references to him in the \iorks of Burnouf, 
Darmesteter, Hoselocquc, Menant and Brown. 

\brah.im Anquetil Du Perron was born in Paris on 7th December 
P 1731* His elder brother Louis Pierre (172^^-1806) 

was known in France as a historian His younger 
brother, .Anquetil de Bnancouit, was the chiel ot the French iactory 
at Sur.it for some >cars when Anquetil wms at Sur.it 


His early 
cation. 


edu- 


\nq net il took some Uni\ersit)' education .ind studied Hebrew, the 
knowledge of whkh was held to be necessary lor the 
stud) of religion. He subsequeiul) found, that a 
stud) of .Arabic and Persian was necessart fora 
study ot Hebrew . Auxerre (the ancient Aulissiodurum) in France w^s 
well-known in his time for its old churth ,ind for its seminar) lor 
religious learning. M De Ca)lus,’ who was the bishop of th.it place, 
called Anquetil to his town to stud) .it the seminar). 


From -Auxerre, he went to Ameisfoot in the province of Utrecht 
Further edueation Holland for further education, as it was .1 seat 
at Aincrsfoot in of theological learning. There, he studied Arabic 
Holland. together w’ith Hebrew. WTiile stud)ing Arabic, 

he studied .1 little of Persian also, the knowledge ot w'hich proved to 


‘ XotuedeM D.icier Jue .*1 la publique de TAcadtinie des Inscnptions et Belles 

Lettres, K* Mnrdi 'iq Jouillet ibo8 

* This was published in the columns of the ” Parsec, .is neeklv SundsA contributions, 
commencint; from aqth October iqii 

Cn/rtfifn /fez’trrv. No. au6. October iSgib pp a84>305. 

^ AW /<"*(' of December 1K57 \oI. XXIX. No LVIII, pp aaq-7q, Artie U “India 

ind Comp'ir.attve Philology," pp 344-46 for \nquetil 

*• Anquetil Du Perron d Sunite par Mademoiselle Menant. pp. 4*5 < 

Anquetil m his Discourse in hisbook of the Zend-Avesta, more than once refers to him. 
He speakn of him ( M le Comte de Cavlus ) and of M t.amotgnon de Male- 
sherbes as hts patrons tprotecteurs Zend-Avesta. Tome 1 , Partiel„p ii6) He also speaks 
of having presented to M deCavliis an idol which he bad taken avia} from the temple 
of Djegruesen (Jogeshn, near Andhen. / 6 ui, p .\nquetil retnembers the above two 

crentlemen with gfratitude in his account of his Indwui travels for tbeir having: pimented him 
with a telescope. He regrrets, that he could not make use of it in a great Solar Eclipae 
on ^th December p. 316). 
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him to be of great use, later on, as an intermediary language for hJa 
stiAly of Avesta and Pahlavi before Dastur Darab at Surat. It was 
on the recommendation of M. le Comte de Callus that he load gone -to 
Utrecht for the further study of theolog}.^ 


Waverings 
future course. 


for 


On finishing his course at the abo\e institution in Utrecht, under 
M. Letirosand M. TAbbtS D’Ftemare,’^ he hesitated 
as to what line to take up for the future, vilicther 
to join the department of the Consulates or that of 
the Missi ms. His studies had fitted him for both It is said, that he was 
“ destined at first for the Churc h.*’ * The deeper knowledge of Hebrew 
and the theological education had well fitted him for the Mission of th0 
Church, and his knowiedge of Arabic and Persian had w'ell prepared 
him lor the Consulates. He himself wms intlined .tt iirst foi the Church. 
Whtn ill alone time, at Chandarnagar in India, he remembeied with 
fondness the quiet hours of study he had passed in theological studies 
at Rhjnwech in Amersfoot in Holland, and was inilmed to give up his 
travels and pursuit ol Zoroastiianism in order to join the Jesuits in 
Bengal/ 


Having finished his studies at IHrctht in Holland, he went to Pans 
and continued his studios at the Biblloth^que du 
‘‘tudies wdiere he drew the attention of its librarian 

L’Ahh6 Sallicr, Ibis led to his beuig retonv 
mended for lielp and encouragement to several learned men, among 
whom one was M. De Caylus, who had, as said above, already 
begun taking some interest in his studies. These literary men procured 
for \nquetil some help from a fund attached to the Bihliotheque for 
furthtr Oriental studies. 


Anquetil sa\s , that at first, it struck him, that the modern customs 
and usages of Asiti had their origin in the people who 
What attracted iconquered the Cotitinent and m their religions; 

roastnanism. *^Tid so, he proposed stud\ing m their onginal, 

the ancient theologv of the nations on the East of 
the Euphraics and consulting their origin.il books for their history. This 
thought led his mind (a) to India, with its Sanskrit and its Vedas, and 


The fact of M TaiUefer.thc he.id of the Duuh I ictory at Surat, heinfir very kind to 
him n hen he was there and of his helpinir him miiLh. was perhapH, due to a N>mpathetic 
appreisation of Anquetil s stud) at his mother-rountr> ot Holland. 

® Anquetil s Zend-A\esta. Tome 1 , Part I p ^ 

“ “ Calcutta Re\ie»,'’ No LV'IIl. December 1857, p. 1144 
* Tome 1 , Part 1 , p. ‘)9< 

Vol. I, Part I, p 1 
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(i) to Persia with its Zend-Avesta. Of these tw'o, Persia with its Zend- 
A\esla appealed to him more, because, besides the fact, that the country 
‘ and its religion were interesting in themselves, its people had, at one time 
or another, some relations with the ancient Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Indians, and the Chinese. He refers to Dr. Hyde’s learned work 
** Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum,” the first edition of w’hich 
was publi:>lied in 1700 A. D. and the second in 1760, and very properly 
says, that it was a first attempt of its kind, based, not on the older 
original Zend-Avesta, but upon later books like the Farhang-i 
Jehangiri, Persian Viraf-nameh and Sad-dar. Though this work was 
very useful to scholars, he thought the best way was to consult the 
Persians themselves on the subject of their religion. “ India presents 
for study a large number of these people established there since 900 
year>> in Guzarat. They are ^scattered all along the North from the 
coast of Malabar, where the taste for commerce and industry, which 
cJiaraclerises tliem, has led to large settlements. They are know’ii in 
India as Parsis.”^ 

In 1718, ** Mr. George Bourcher, a merchant in Surat, V procured 
from the Parsecs at Surat a copy of the Vendidftd 

Bourchier s MS. Sadch.‘ His luime is variouslv given. In the cata- 
logue 01 the Bodlein library, where the MS. was 
latterly deposited, as said there, b} Richard Cobbe in 1723, it is given as 
George Bourcher. Dr. Gerson da Cunha, in his Origin of Bombay,^ 
.refers to him as George Bourchier and speaks ol him as an oJTjcct of the 
Company. Antjuelil speaks of him as George Bourchier’. This was 
the first Avesta book that was taken to Europe from lndi*t .or Persia, 
and nobody there could read it, far less understand it. It was a 
novelty at the Bodlein, and as such was .secured and hung there with 
an iron chain. It was deposited there with the following curious note 
of description. “ Leges sacra; ritus et liturgia Zoroastre. . . scripsit 
hunc librum Tched Divdadi** filius,” i.e.^ “ Sacred laws, rites and 
liturgy of Zoroaster ... - Tched, .son of Divd^d, wrote this book.” I 
call this note curious, because the ignorance about Parsee scriptures in 
those times in England was so great that the name of the book was 
taken to be that of the author. • 

^ Ibid, p 5. 

For an account of this MS., vitir Cntalogrue of the Persiaa. Turkish, Hindustani apd 
Pushtu manuiicnpts tn the Bodlein Librarj. bj Dr. Ed. Sachau and Dr. Hermann Ettd (1889), 
Column 1106, Ms No. 1935. 

‘ Ibid. 

" Journal B. B. R. Am S., Extra Number 1900, p. »88 

'■ Tome I., Part I., p. 5. 

*’ For Jud.dtv-d&d. Another form is Jud-Shald&HiAd. 

, AaquetU's Zend- A vestal., Part 1 ., pp. 45^59. 
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The colophon of this manuscript of Bourchier* which runs as follows^ 
^ives its date, as ros 25, mah 7, year 1050, yazd, /.<?., 1681 A. D. : — 

•> •yM'i 

A feu ^ears after Bourchcr, Mr. Fra/er, a Scotchman, who was a 
Councillor of Bombay, c.irried to England some Zoroastrian manu- 
scripts He had gone speciall> to Surat, the then headquarters of the 
Parse''-., to purchase these manuscripts. Accoiding to Anquctil,* 
he purchased tuo manuscripts of the Ya^na and the Yashls and a 
number of Persian and Indian (Hindu) manuscripts. Anquetil sayS 
on the authority of Da slur Darab, that Fni/er had purchased these 
manuscripts together uith a Revayet lor Rs. 500, from Mr. Manockjoe 
Sett, an ancestor of the Sett family of Bombay. Manockjet Sett had 
procured them from Dastur Bhicajee.* 

Though, as said above, soin^ Zoroastrian Avesta-Pahlavi manuscripts 
had been taken to Europe before Anquetil’s time, no body could 
read thorn, much less understand them. Some Oriental scholars in 
Europe knew Persian, and so thc> rested only on some Persian 
manuscripts lor their information. Dr. Hyde’s abovementioned 
book, itself based on Persian uorks, was the principal source of 
information for most of the scholars. M. Freret had presented a 
picture of the Parsec religion which was based only on the Persian 
Sad-dar. M. Foucher, a learned abbot, had written a history ^ of the 
religion of the ancient Persians, but he had based it on the authority 
ot the Classical writers and of Dr. Hyde whose source ot information 
w’as Persian books. 

In 1754, Anquetil Du Perron, first thought of visiting India and 
studying the Parsee scriptures. A few fac-simile 
A few pages of pages, traced from the abovementioned VendidM 
An manuscript of Bourchcr in the Bodlein, were sent 

^ ’ from England to M. Filienna Fourmont of Paris. 

This scholar lent them to his relation and pupil M. I^roux Deschau- 

^ ‘ l^e Traditumelle Litteratur der Parsen, b> Dr Spiegel, p lo Anquetil Du Perron. 
Zend Avefcta. Tome 1 , Partie 11.. p 1 

•* Tome I, Parbe I . p 5 

' Tome 1, Partie IL Notices p IX , vide also m> account of Dastur Darab. 

* Histoire da 1*Acaddmie Royale des Inscnptnms et Belles Lettrr* i759-j.7> Sepond 
Partie, Metnenres de Literature, pp. a^j ei seg. 
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terayes, who was an Orientalist, especially in the line of the Chinese 
literature. Anquetil saw these few pages at the house of M. Deschau- 
terayes and at once thought of learning the language in which they 
were \\riUen. He says . “ Sur le champ je r^solu d*enrichir ma 

pa trie de ce singulier ouvrage.” ^ He thought that thus» greater 
light can be thrown on Oriental antiquities than by the vain attempts 
hitherto made on the authority of Greek and Latin writers. 

Then the question was : Where to go for the study of the language 
of the few A vesta pages that he saw? to Persia or to India ? After 
some consideration, he prefeired India, where he thought, he could 
also have an opportunity to study the Vedas. Some of his learned 
friends approved of his idea and gave him hopes for procuring 
assistance from the French Minister and the French Company which 
traded with India But negotiations with them must necessarily take a 
long time, and were not sure of success. So, he grew a little impatient. 
Again, he thought, that in case he tailed in India and did not do well in 
his desired objeit ol stud>, he uould be liable to leproach from the 
State and the Company that helped him He <ilso did not feel justified 
to be a burden in this inaltti over the resources ol his family which 
was not rich. So, under all the circumstances, he lesolved to join as a 
soldier, a company ol recruits who were going to India to serve in the 
army oi the Fiench trading company . The recruiting officer, on learning 
his final aim, disuaded him trom joining, but, at last, entered his name 
in his registci, promisingwiot todisilose the tut to anv body till alter 
his depat lure \ da^ before his departure, Ik took iiiio his confidence 
his younger biotliei, who, latei on, followed him to India, and who 
gradually using, bee, line the chid of the hiemh t,u lor\ at Surat. 
He lett Paris on jlh Xo\ ember 1754, having as his equipment, 
two chemises 01 shirt *>, two handkeichicls and one paii ol stockings. 
He had alsowilli him a bo\ oi mathematical instruments, a Hebrew 
Bible and two other books. He aimed at the town of L'Orient in 
the Bav of Biscay on iblh November. 

During these davs of march as a soldiei, he got w^Mried of the 
soldierly lile , and so, it was iWt unate, that by the end oi this time, 
on arriving at the aho\e town, he hcatd the good news, that he was 
relieved Irom the turmoil of the life ol a soldier His learned 
patron-friends, had, by this time, succeeded in prevailing upon the 
authorities, that he may be given an annuity of 500 francs, from the 
King during the time he w’as in India for study. He was given a 
free passage to travel to India and was given the privilege of dining 
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with the captain. He finally left France at Port Louis on 24th 
February 1755, in the ship Le Due d*Aquitaine. 


(B) Anqi'etil in India. Pondicherry and It.s Surroundini,s. 


After a voyage of five months and a half, full of sea-sicknes^ and 
of other illness caught from an infectious disease, 
di^erry ^ brought on the ship by some soldier-prisoners, 

Anquetil landed xU Pondicherry at 10 o’clock 
on the morning ot the loth of August 1755. Burtder, he was 

met by M. De Le>ril, the Gov'crnor-General of the French 
Establishment in India, on whom he had brought a letter of 
recommendation, but was not w*cll received. M. De Goupil, Com- 
nrnndei ot the French troops, received him w^ell and helped him. His 
arrival and the object of his visit to India had, as he sa)S, made a stir 
(firtnt quclque bruit) in the countrv where people giiierall) came from 
Europe with .i view to make monc}. They did not think mucti of his 
object of V isit or of his bona-fides.’ Anquetil’s first in\iet} was to 
have a fixed revenue (un revenu fixe ). He represented to M. 
De Leyrit, the Governoi, that if that matter was not attended to, he 
was detei mined to icturn to Europe by the ver) boat which had 
brought him to India. This seems to have had the desired effect and 
his stipend or salary was fixed at Rs. 65 per month or Rs. 780 per year, 
wdiich coiresponded to 1,900 French livres ^ per jear. He continued to 
get this stipend up to 17(10, when it was raised to Rs. 100 per month, 
because, as he says, he had to pay the P.irsee Daslui s (a cause des 
Dcstours Parses que j’^tois obIig6 de payer) and to spend in travelling 
over the countrv. Anquetil had to do no active service while in the 
counlr}, except in the case of a declaration of w.ii 

Anquetil began his Indian studies b> visiting various places of Indian 
worship in and xibout Pondicherry on the Malabar 
Life at Pondi- ('oast and b\ learning the Malabari language. But, 
he savs, he found this kind of life like that of throw- 
ing himsell in 20 roads instead of following one ro<id which would lead 
him to the object for which he had come. He then begjin the study of 
Persian wdilch he found was more commonly spoken in Asia. He 
regretted the few' months he had passed in Pondicherry in plexisure. 
The life there was such as would not lead one to take u serious view 


1 Zend Avesta 1, P. 1* P. XXIV . 

- /hd, p. XXV 

* A French li\ re. as referred to b> Anquetil, heemti to be equal to one shilling 
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of life and business. One can tonn an idea of the want of seriousness, 
attached to business by the first comers from Europe in those earlv days, 
from the statement of Anquetil that “ a ball or a party of pleasure 
delayed the landing: or the departure of a ship or the bargain of a 
million.”* 


IV. 


Anquetil in Bengal. 


Vi^it toChandar- 
lagar. 


Well nigh disgusted with this state of affairs at Pondicherry, he lett the 
city at the end of January 1756. After travelling 
over some adjoining places, he embarked for Bengal 
on the xst of April 1756. He arrived at Chandar- 
nagar on 22nd April, much Weakened with fever. AiiquetiPs account 
of how he was received by the Director of the Factory there and even by 
some of the Jesuit fathers, throws a side-light of the apathetic life led 
by some Europeans in those times. 


Ax Chandarnagar, Anquetil prosecuted his study of the Persian 
langjage and he translated some Persian books. He does not mention 
the names of tho books. He soon got disgusted with Chandarnagar 
where he saw no proper means to study Sanskrit.' So, he thought of 
going Cassimbazar and thence to Benares. At the same time, he 
wrote a letter to M. Le Verrier, chief of the Coinp.inv at Surat, sending 
him two lines written in the Persian language, but in Zend (A\esta) 
characters. A long illness at Chandarnag.ir made Anquetil a little 
wavering in his proposed project. He thought of entering the clerical 
profession in the company of the Jesuits, but the returning 
health and strength removed that thought. liowever, the returning 
health at least made him feel, that he was leading an useless life 
at Chandarnagar. Agfiin, Beiigtal was in a stale of excitement. The 
Nabob was thinking of driving out of the country, the English. His 
atU'mpt to do so was likely to create a revolution in the country which 
would derange his literary work. So, he thought of leaving Chan- 
darnagar, but hesitated as to where to go. 


At this time, he received a reply from M. Le Verrier from Surat, 
saj ing, that the Parsees had read the lines which 
News from Surat: Surat, and said that it was' modern 

Dasturs to*^teach.^ Persian in Zend characters. Tlie reply further 
added, that the Parsec Doctors (Dasturs) had 
showed him (M. Le Verrier) the books of Zoroaster, more p.irticularly 
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the Zend and Pahlavi Vendidftd, and that they had promised to explain 
to him (Aiiquetil) that v\ork, and to teach him their ancient language. 
This good news, sa>s \nquetil, soon restored him to health, and he 
resolved to go to Sural (Cette nouxelle me rend toute ma sant^ et 
mon depirt esi r(5solu). * He refers to one ot his weaknesses and 
adds “ The\ «iccuse me of unsteadiness (on me taxe do l<Sgeret«S). 
Little sensible of this repro.ich and ver> happy to be able to break with 
the seductive relations of which I begin feeling the w^eight, I put 
my things on board a vessel. The vessel which carried these things 
moves down the Ganges. Hut the news of war betw'een France and 
Kngland compels it to return and disconcerts mv project. What a 
situaticn^ The books of Zoroaster evisl The> are going to give 
them (and) explain them to me ] am driven a ^undci from what is 
very dear to me toi the pm pose ol enriching mv countiv with this 
treisoic " 

He now thoughi to limT^ell that thewai between England and France 
'would perhaps make him a prisoner in the hands ot the English, and in 
that caveat, thou was a likelihood of his being ^ent aw,u to Europeas 
a prisoner and ot being deprived ot i visit to Sur.it 

He now knew, th.il in view ot the action .igainst the English, the 
latter weic marching against Chand.irnagai and 
i^handar^ v\ ere v^erv c lose to it It the Nabob did ncH come 
nagar. time lo help the Fiemc h, Chandainagar w^s sure 

to fall into the h.inds ot the English. So, he quie'tl} left Chandarnagar, 
on (he qth ol M.irch 1757, foi CassimbaAir without informing the 
Director ot the Fieiuh f.ictoi v of his proposed departure. He, in his 
own mind, e\c used the t mil ol this sudden departure, when his French 
colony and eomp.itriots were in difliculty, b> the thought, that, as he 
knew Persian, be would be of some use to his country at Oissimbazaf 
by influencing in some wa> the Nabob to send his help to the French 
•early. He w as blamed lor this sudden secret departure at the time of 
the difliculty of his Frenc'h cclony. He says on this subject. ** If that 
(departure) has been the cause of some unhappy misfortunes w'hich 
have embiUeic‘d a part ot the time w'hich I passed in India, I, on the 
other hand owe to it (/.e., that departure), the knowledge ol the (Indian) 
Peninsula, and the acquisition and tr.inslation of the works of 
Zoroaster.” * 


' 1 ome I P irtie 1 p 40, 
liid, p 41 
’ Jbtd 
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He arrived at Cassimbazar, on 12th March 1757. He went to see 
the Nabob, Suraja Dowla, at a Darbar, where he 
haMT ^ the shoes and to perform the Sidj- 

Suraja Dowla. salute by raising his hands down 

from the ground to his head. Anquetil gives a 
rather long account of his visit to the Darbar. The Officers ol the 
Nabob’s armj, while saluting in the above way, said : Omcr deraz, 
doulrit /i.idali bashed, 2. May you live long and mav your good 
fori une increa se. ’ 

While at Cassimbazar, Anquetil found that the Nawab was not 
in a mood to send nssistiince early to the French at Chandarnagar. 
He heard on the jgth of March 1757, that Chandarnagar w\is well- 
nigh surrounded In the English arm>. He now^ thought of returning 
to Ch.mdarnagar and st irled for it on the 20th. To avoid falling into 
the hands of the English, he travelled in the disguise of a Mour (Maho- 
med. in) and arrived ne.ir Chandarnagar on the 2'^rd. Chandarnagar 
had just surrendered to the English. So, he thought of tcturning to 
C'assinihazar. Though 1 he river was lull of English boats, some native- 
boatmen, out of humaiiit}, undertook the risk of taking him to Cassxm. 
bazar. Anquetil w<is touched by this act of kindness of the Indians 
w’ho did not know' him.^ On the 26lh of March, he waf^ on the point of 
falling Into the hands of the English. His boatmen, finding, that he 
w'.is much anxious I0 avoid the English, intentionally took him to a 
village on the b«ink of the Ganges w'here there were a number of l^ijglish 
boats, w’ith a view to extort more money from him th.in wh<it he h.id 
promised. Dut he remained firm and threatened to place them in 
prison in the place v\herc lliey wanted to talvC him. This brought them 
to their senses and they proceeded str.iight. On his wm> to C.issini- 
ba/ar, he met, at Plassey, the army of the Nabob under Doiilobi .im 
wliich was being sent to help the French. He was received with poliu- 
ness in their camp. Doulobram sent him to his Lieutenant Mirmadin, 
a Mogul, who sent him to his brother v\ho w'as the commander of the 


* Anquetil speaks ot tht s.ilute, paid to the Nabob b\ firinff gun** as f oiUetoqur^, W hrit is 
this ivord (..ullctoques ^ Mr Heveridge sajs that it is used (or a maUbdock aid must 
be a mistake for maiUrg or iTiai)toq ^vhah is a Turkish vvord for a gun Ithiik.it is 

Persian KiUeh-top. the tort gun, 

'■* “I'tonni* d’a\oir trouvd tant dbuman«U5 chez des Indiens qui ne me conn<,Mssoient 
pas, ijui voyoient le premier de nois K'tablisseinens. detruit, etqtii s'esposoient rt* ellen ent en 
me rendunt scriKc. ' Tome I., Pari. I, p. XLV. 

•* This statement of Anquetil contradicts his abot e statement. He praise** their humanity 
in saving a slr.inger from the hands of the enemy , and, at the same time, accuses them of an 
attempt of treachery and extortion under the threat ofgising him up to the enems from* 
waom they had saved h m. 
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Artillery. At dinnci.he was ofTerod a drink which he refused, but 
beinj? pressed to lake a little, it heintf .in Kuropoaii drink, he took it, 
helkwinj^ it lo be brand) and watei. in qu.irlcr of An hour, tie 
had convulsion^ from whiih ho locovered v^ith diftlcully, arJ he learnt 
that the drink was a solution ol opium. He .irrived at Cassimba2<ir 
on 28th March, 

Anquetil was then attached to that pail if the arm) of the Nabob, 
which w. is tommanded hv M. Liw. Pie bei ime .1 favourite with 
this oflltcr, who, ho savs, ollon consulted him. This drew the jealousy 
ofotheis towards him. Thov .ill aiiived at Caij'aii on the ist of May 
1757. Tlio no\t d.iy (2nd M iv), i number of the olVicers of M, Law’s 
arm) appeaud bUore then chief with Xiiquctil’N mi laor.indum book, 
and pointing to 1 lie notes lie was in the habit of talvinof, aiciised him 
otbjJ mtcnljons, I he lomminder prudtntl> nmained silent. 

The oiriici s insult infjK leUncdtohis kavini; C lianJai naj^iir without 
permission .ind molested him In v irious othi* wa\s. 


Ki:u i<\ Jot RNi V 10 PoMiicnt i?Rv, 


Under these t ircumstanccs, Xnqueiil asked M. L.iw’s permission 
to leave the lamp and to i^o to Pondiclierr). Thib 
Departure foi resolution turned some of his enemies into friends, 
and the) olfeied a number ol thirif^s to AnqiicMil to 
help him on his wa) by Kind to Pondjeheri). He had hardly 2 ^fold 
lupecs {t.e,, moh.irs), in his pocket. M. Cmillon quietl) put in his 
pocket 7 t;old rupees (mohars) more. He left C assirnb.uar on ist 
May 1757. On his wmv, he bouj^ht at Rajmahal a sm.ill horse for 18 
livies (i8 sh. ) on his way to Mursliidabad, he be.ird th.it a cerl<iin wild 
t‘lephanl had treated a panic aniom^ the travellers of th.it district. The 
.smell of this clcph.mt from .1 distance fiit^htened AnquetiPs pony which 
was a quiet animal. He was thrown to the ground and was hurt. 
He proceeded further, carr)ing the animal by the bridle, and saw' that 
the elephant was at last captured by the people. He arrived at Murshi- 
dab.id which wms then considered to be the c.ipital of Bengal, on 5th 
May, sta)ed there for 9 days to rest his injured foot and left it on the 
15th. At Murshidabad, he was the guest of a Frenchman, M. de 
Changeac, who was at first in the service of the French Company, but 
had latterly taken service with the Maliomedan Nabob of Bengal 
Anquetil w'as .ifraid more of the good services that one did him than of 
the bad services (j’ai tojours plus traint Ics services que les mauvai^s 
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offices)' i.e.^ he did not like to be under one’s obligation. So, he left the 
house of his host as soon as he was a little better and able to walk well. 
He started for Ganjam in the companj of two peons and an interpreter 
(dobachi). 

In the midst of all the sufferings of the journey Anquetil was, as he 
says, consoled by three kinds of thoughts. 

1. The first was that of the principal object of his \isit to India, 

the books of Zoroaster, for w hich he w as now- going to make a search 
at Sural via Pondicherr\. 

2. The second thought was, th«it in these journe>s, he learnt the man- 
ners of the people and formed an ide.i about them. This knowledge ot 
the people, he expected, w’ould be uselul to him in his translation eff the 
Vedas, which was the second w’ork that had-brought him to India. 

^ The third thought w'as this, that however superficial his remarks 
may be, they would giv’e some information about the places he passed 
through, of which travellers knew nothing but the names. 

From Murshidabad, he, at the instance of his host, M. dc Changeac, 
- . went to Montigil to sei‘ Khoda Leti, a young 

isi oa ogu , Mogul (gentilhomme) who had taken the title of 
Nabob. He represents him as a man of unnatural desires. So, says 
Anquetil, he had to lay his hands on iiis pistol and under its threat to 
withdraw from his company. ’ 

He left Murshidabad on 15th Ma> 1757. He p.issed through places 
like Paloiia, Basela, Kogaon, Parlassi, crossed an arm of the Ganges, 
W'ent to Tchoogandi, and thence to Katou«'u He then went to Nigan, 
Bordoilan (Burdw*an), Tchanderkoun, Mednipour (Midnapore), 
Benopour, Balassor (3rd June 1757), Cuttack (4th June), Jaganath (yth 
June), and Ganjam (15th June). On the way, he traxclled at some 
places as an Indian. At other places, he passed as a messenger 
(envoyi^) of Captain Law%* the officer in the service oi the Nabob ol 
Bengal. At Kotek (Cuttack) he was taken by some to be the BfiiiL 
Sdheb (the cliicO of (the factory oQ Cassimbazar. He c.ime across a 


' Ibtd^ p 

The Nabi>b was at the time of the occurrence in the midst of a large number of Maho* 
ntedans (une multitude de Maures), who, he sa>s would ha\e killed him to pieces. The time, 
the place and the number of people, in the midst of whom the Nabob expressed his intentions 
by bis eyes (sex yeux m instruisirent Inent^t de ses ^dntable intentions K create doubts as to the 
probability of the moti\c attributed to the Nabob. 

^ leleurd^clairaique mqn projet dtoitedejolndre son (t.r., de Bouss>) armde, parcQ que 
i'avois des choses importantes 4. lui commumquer de la part du Capitaine Law, que j avois 
laiwd dans le 9e»gale. T. L P. 1* p.;l.XVL 
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tiger who caused a panic among the people round about. Though 
he had a gun, he thought it advisable not to seek quarrel with him 
(prudemment je ne jugeai pas h propos de lui chercher querellc),^ 

On his w’ay, he fell in the company of two /akirSf one of whom 
was accompanied by a fahiress of i 8 to 20 years.* 
n^lT**** Her eyes were always fixed upon Anquelil ai\d, 

several times she even offered to cook his iicheri^ 
hut he showed no regard for her advances (ces avances). These 
advances were then made to one ol his Alkaras* and accepted. 
These and other fakirs whom he met were the pilgrims to the temple 
of Jagrenai (Jagarnath). People from all parts of Asia went to 
Jagarnath as pilgrims. He saw pilgrims from all parts of India and 
from T.irtary and he even saw some black Christians. All tlie pilgrims 
arc taxed by the Raja at the rate of two rupees per head at the 
entrance of the village and are charged half a rupee more for admission 
into the temple. 

Anquetil describes Jit some length his visit to the towMt and the temple 
of Jagarnath in the company of his Alkara (servant). The statue itself' 
of Jagarnath is in .i pagoda in an elevated place. Being found out h» 
a non-Hindu, he was not admitted in spite of his offer of money 
(Pargent que j’offres) to the Brahmins. While there, he heard that the 
rubies, which formed one of the eyes of the statue, were stolen by the 
Chief of a small Dutch factory (Chef d’un petit Comptoir Hollandois), *• 
The other eye was formed by a large carbuncle. He describes the 
chariot, on which the statue is taken round on its annual feast day, 
which was to occur 12 days after his visit. He says nothing about the 
origin of the worship of Jagarnath, saying, he had not as yet studied 
the sacred books of the Hindus. He says : “ .Similarly in subsequent 
account, when I would have the occasion to speak of the religion of 
these people I would rest ( ontented with reporting what J have seen or 
have heard without passing any judgment. Tlie comparison which 
1 have made of what the voyagers say of the religion and usages of the 
Parsis, with wdial is contained in their sacrexl books, has distinctly con* 
vinced me, that, in the study of religious opinions, dogmas and cult$» 
the reading of original books -was a necessary preliminary; that that 
was the only thread which could lead through the labyrinth ot a religion 
like that of the Indians, which is divided into a number of .sects and 
w’hlch is spread, since more than 2,000 years, in the largest part of 
Asia.” ’ 


' Ihidy p. 70. 

« Ibid, !>. 8 >. 


^ Ihidt p. TV 
■’ thid^ pp. 83-S7. 


Perhstps Persian halkara, aaessenger, p«on. 
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He left Jagarnalli on 7th June, and arrived at Ganjam, where he was 
the /[''uest ot M. Azam, who was at the head of the French factor}^ there. 
He had a quiet sleep here after nearly two months. This port was a 
centre of trade and supplied corn to Pondicherry and to Bengal. It was 
also the ke\ of the Deccan from the north. Anquetil accompanied here 
3 \J. Azam to lay the foundation of an embankment on the shore, 
where a Mahomedan killed a goat to assure the success of the work 
which in the end was abandoned. Anquetil was still travelling in the 
pretended roll of a messenger of IM. Law to IM. de Bussy, in order to 
secure the help of others. He saj's : “In spite of m} repugnance for 
sham, I kept on this borrow’cd character.’' ^ Tii spite of this persona- 
tion, he had some difficulty at a place called Nopara, where, being 
stopped by a sepoy, he gave him a blow . The Daroga w ith sword in 
hand and with 50 soldiers arrested him. saving, he did not know M. de 
Bussy. He docs not gi\e any particulars as to what happened next, 
but it appears, that, alter being detained one night, he was allowx^d to 
proceed on his journey. 

He arrived on 19th June in the proviiav of Schikakol, where he 
became the guest for the evening of M. Law , the brother of M. Law of 
Cassimbazar, and of other French olhcers v\ ho were going to join the 
army of iVI. de Bussy, w’hlch was at a dav’s march from that place. 
Here, he heard for ilie first time, that his brother had come from 
France to Pondicherry. This news g.ue him much courage and lui 
hastened to resume his journey. He went to the pl.ice where M. de 
Bussy’s army stayed, and exhausted as he was, “ some glasses of good 
liquor revived his senses and he slept quietly for the rest of the night.” 

The next da), M. de Bussy, who was informed of the arrival of an 
emoy from M. Law’ from Bengal, expected a secret 
pression of regret incssage from him. and w hen .\nquctil w’ent to see 
before him for him, got tw’o chairs placed in a corner of his tent for 
pretending to be private conversation. But .Anquetil made a clear 
an envoy. confession of his personation as an envoy' and left 

himself at his mercy, pleading his difiicullies in Bengal and in the 
journey, for his conduct. M. de Bussy, though surprised at first at his 
conduct, regarded the situation with kindness. 

He left the French- camp, the next day', in company wfith IVI. 
Law w’ho was going to Maslipalam, the emporium of the Deccan,- 
and the market of trade between Europe and Indi^, which was then 
also known for its Tchltles manufactured In the adjoining 

town of Narzapour. He arrhed at Maslipalam on 2nd July 1757. 


' JblU, p. tyt 


“ p. 97, 
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Here, M. de INIonicin, the commander of the place, helped him with 
money, and Madame Moracin confirmed the news of his brother’s 
arn\al at Pondicherrv. Anquctil saw at iM*islipatam an Alibot (Abb^), 
of whom he speaks as one of the leeches t^saiif^sues) w'ho have eaten 
away the substance of the French Conipan}. He sa}s he 
found in se\eral places in India, like Pondkher>, Chandarnugar . » 0 

. . Chic.icol (Stlukrikol) and in the army of M. de Bussy» 

such persons. Thc\ were paid highlv, but did not slud> and leaiu ixny^ 
thing. Tbc\ occupied high positions, huompatible wdlh then profes- 
sions. Pla), Women and Commerce (la' jeu, les femmes et le Com*^ 
mcTvt) t)CLUpicd their time. ^ 

IK Istt Maslipatam in <i palanquin on the i8tU of Jul\ ■*, entered into 
the dislMtl o1 the Coioinindal Coast on ^^ist Jul\.’ On an i\ing at 
Puhk<i1, a seat ol the l^iiUb ficlorv, he wvis infoi med that he could 
not proceed further, unless a passport an i\ed from Madr.is. So, to 
a\oid un dela>, he got into a boat known as “ SihOingue.” As a war 
w. IS waging between the French .ind the English at the time, ther^^ 
was the th<mcc oi his falling into the hands of the luiglish. He 
li'^kcd that ihancL. He started on 2nd August. The boatmen were 
sailing \ci> slow. So, he threatened them with liis pistol. When at 
the distance of two fiom M«idras, he s<iw the \illagc of St. ThomC* 
wlifc h contains the church ol that saint. 

He now left the bo.il and pioceedcd further h) kind. The Cotoual 
(l<otew il, i,e.j the Police Superintendent) took him tor an Armenian. 
On pioceeding fuither, under Mahomedan diess, be prissed as «i Mogul, 
Hi' arrived at Pondicherry on loth August 1757, after <iboul three and 
cjui»tcr months’ travel from Bengal «ind met his brother. Both the 
hrolht rs had an affectionate cmbr.ice. M. deLevrit, the i hief of the 
French factory, had taken that Anquctil was dead. 


Here, we find 

Inclination to 
return to 
Europe. 


.\nquetil again giving an expression of his unsteadi- 
ness. The fatigue of the journe> from Bengal had 
created in him a thought to return to Europe. But 
the sjm pathetic treatment of him by M, de Lcyrit 
removed that idea and encouraged him to adhere to 


his thought of going to Surat. Anquctil persuaded M. de Leyrit to 


appoint his brother, second in command oi the French factory at Surat, 
and to arrange, that, on the retirement of M. do Verrier, the then chief, 
he ma> succeed him as the head. M. de Leyrit consented. Both the 
brothers started for Surat. They left Pondicherry on 27th October 1757. 


^ I 6 idt p 9$ 
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At first they starled tor Malii. (Here finishes the first part of Anquetirs. 
preliininan’ discourse.) 

VI. 


Journey to Surat. 


With the departure for Surat, commences; what he himself callsi 
f c f * commencement of his literary work (tra\aux 
tarts or ura . Jitt6raires). Anquetil says,^ that his first two years 
in India, were years of excursions, dangers, misfortunes, and expedients. 
He seems to mean that they were wasted, and he attributes the cause 
to (a) the enchanting pleasures of the colonies, (d) to his youth, fury 
of passions and to the then condition of French factories. The two 
months that he passed in quiet in Pondicherry were months of quite 
reflections, which led his next few years to be \ears of literary work. 


Both the brothers landed at Mahi on 17th November 1757. They 
had to wait there for some months till they found 

opportunity (occasion) to go to Goa or to 
with the Chief of „ / ^ ^ a-i 1 1 i ir -.i 

the Factor>. Surat. Here, Anquetil had some differences W'ltli 

the head of the factory and had to write to M. de 
J.(eyrit at Pondicherry to complain about him. He had tii wait 
there for a ship going to the above places. So, he took advantage of 
this delay and went to see some of the French possessions on that side 
of the Canara district. He left his brother at Mahi and started for 
Ramataly in a boat on the 2nd of December 1757. Anquetil, com- 
plaining of the governor ol Mahi, as being a little rude, savs, that the 
politeness of the governor Raniatal> made up for the rudeness of that 
of Mahi. 

On his way to Canara, he was detained as a spy. Though 
the country was not under the French, the people 
A^'^uarrS were afraid of the French. A Canarese 

with his host. Christian, who knew Portuguese, helped Anquetil. 

He, acting as an interpreter, examined the papers 
of Anquetil and assured the Native State (Dorhar, i.e., Darbar), that the 
papers he had were on the subject of AvSlronomy. He was declined 
there till some satisfactory explanation about his movement came from 
Neliceram, where messages were sent for inquiries about him. Anquetil 
went to stay with the Canarese Christian interpreter. There, he, at the 
end, quarrelled .with him lor the feeding charges. In the meantime,, 
some information in reply to the inquiries came from Neliceram. In 
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consequence of that infoi ination, and in consequence ol some threat to 
the effect, tint some French tioops would soon iiriive under the com- 
mand of his brother, ht was allowed to proceed on his jounie>. He thfen 
returned to \eliceram where he met his orother .i^ain ^ A+ter haviilji^ 
seen so\ci.d other places, he returned to Mahi His brother now left 
Alalii to ijo to Goa and thence to Suiat 

Anquctil had read something^ about the Natne Christians in the dis- 
trict round about, w hose forefalht rs w c i e first i onvertod by St Thomas^ 
So, to know somethinj^ about them, he start t5d lor Cochin with a Icttei: 
ol iecommend<ition tiom the French Resident at Calicut He started 
from M ihi on 28tli December 1757 \ccordint; to \nciuetil, Calicut 
wa> It Ihit time i large city It w is fir^t tounded in 825 A. D. Its 
nrincip il commerce w is th it ot pepper, tard imom, s indal and sesame 
It w IS ruled h till. Samaiin (Zcinionn) Cananoic iind Cochin at first 
tormed parts oi hi^ tciiitoi> Its fir^t know 1 king w is Sthaian IVrou 
mal \nc|uctil hcic v^ivc i long description ot ihi s«.\tTil c istes ol 
Co< Inn 


He iin\cd on ysl Dcccmbci 1757 at Cochin w Inch was then in 
tilt h inds ol the DuUh Thirc were two Cot bins. 

Its Christians ^ C 01 Inn w is t ipturcd in ibb^ by the 

DuUh troiii the hinds of the I’oilugucsc A part 
ol the sm ill C oclnn w«is inhabited b} while Jews \nc)uetirs<leseriplion 
ot Cochin shows, ih vl the city and the suiroundini^ elislrii t foi med a 
great centre ol ti idc <it th it time Some ol I lie Luropcans who lived 
there were litei iiy persons Thtre were also inanv It iint‘d Christian 
priests There Were a numbei ot Christi in Churches built b} the sewenil 
Kuiope 111 communities that ti idcd with Iiidi i Ynquetil \ isited Vciaple 
which was the sell ot the Apostolic Vie ii ol the M il ihar Coast. 
His description ot the Christiins o’ this distiiet will be lemnd some- 
wh U inteiesting to the' students eit the history ot the spiead e)f 
Chnsti imts here E\cn M Florent a head priest ol the distrut, eouid 
not tell how old was the Christian population theie \t the time of 
AnquetilS Msil, theie were ihout 200,000 Christians, ol whom 50,001) 
were Rom«in Catholics, 100,000 S>ri«iii M,ilabari Catholics, 50,000 other 
Syrian Chnsli ins (Svio-Malab ires-Schismatiques). 1 he L4itin or Roman 
Catholics again weie divided into three classes i C hristians of St. 
Thomas 2 The Top is, boi n ol Portuguese fathers «ind Indian mothers 
either b> leg.il marriage or concubinage, who dressed as Europeans.. 
Most of the domestic servants ol the Dutch, the English and the French 
in India belonged to this el.iss 3. The Moundouk.ircns who were- 
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fc'Contl) con\orU*d IM'il.ib.iri Christians and who dressed as natives 
of the land, and the Kouloukaren u ho were fishers and sailors. 


Anquctil speaks of the following curiosities or monstrosities which 
he heard were seen in the district, (i) A child 3 inches long and 
inthes in width, white in colour and well-formed, (2) A fl>ing frog, 
and (3) Bashful ants (\ers honteux.) (4) small monkejs, having the eyes 
of owls and long paws, (5) a small tl\ with six lines of diameter in the 
form of a tortoise with two green and gilt horns. His detailed descrip- 
tion of the district should be of some use to those interested in the 
question ol the old topography of ihedisliict. 

Anquetil left Cochin on 25th Januaiy 1758, and relumed to Main on 
2qth January 1758. He then left Main by bo.it for 
Goa. Febru.iry . He escaped falling into the 

hands of pirates .ind .irrivcd .it Mangalore on i6th February. Mangalore 
had then a brisk trade with Muscat in sandalwood, pepper, c ird.amom, 
&c. He left Mangalou on the 17th and arrhed at Goa on the 21st of 
February vta Carw.ir and Marmagoa He nut here, again, his brother, 
wdio three days after AnquetiPs .iriival, left loi Surat, which, sailing 
along tlu coast, he rc.iched after a voyage of about 30 days. His 
brother hastened it) Sui.il bet.iusc ht had to lake up his new post there* 
Anquetil parted iiom him beiausc he w. in ted to see cw several 
pl.ices like Aurangabad and IJIoi i ’ 


Anquetil found lift at Goa \ei\ monotonous. lie found the society 
of the people both the tleigy .iiid the lail^ -insipid,'* Anquetil reft rs 
to the “ Tribun.il de’ T Inquisition” of tht city , at some length. He 
WMS pleased with the fcuility and sunoundings of the part known 
as the Snlsette oi Go.i ; but was disgusted with the people (the Poitu- 
guese) wdio did not t.ike sufficient adv.iniage of the blessings of the city’s 
soil and situation. Hi regretted that Goa was not inhabited by other 
people. ‘ He left Cioa on 231 d March 1758. In the adjoining town of 
Ponda he saw the inhabitants observing the carnival of “ le Simgat” 
(Simgah or the Holi holidays). He s.iys the people there, like his own 
people on their holid.iy s, ** committed .1 hundred follies.”* 


He then began to ascend the Ghauts, wdiose beauty and the view' 
from w hose summit made a verv pleasant impres- 
sion upon his mind. ® The beautiful Nature, as 
seen there, carried his thoughts to Nature’s God 


The beauty 
Ghauts. 


of 


' P. 191. ■* P J14 

^ “Le regrett.ni, en m .irrach tnt Ace '.peclaile ra\issant, qik'Ckfanc fut pas par 

d aiitres homines ‘ 1. p. 

* “ Le Pcuple se barboiuUe et fait comine parmi nous mille foUes, Ibtd, p aiS, 
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^nd to the chaos, which must have at one time prevailed in the 
universe. He considered the j^reen lawn that lie saw to be tlie best in 
the world (la plus belle pelouse du monde)^. He philosophised upon 
the attempt'^ of the difTerent European nations to lake pvtsscssion of 
this beautiful country (cette riche contree). He thoroughly eujo\vd tlic 
beauty of the Western Ghauts, the pleasure of which neither money 
nor greatness can hu\ (ini plalsir que les richesses ni les grandeurs ne 
donnoni point). He muses with hinisclf and sa\s. “Cannot I pass, 
protected from the tumult of the world, the rest of my days with some 
friends in this retreat which Nature appears to ha\e in these mountains*'? 
But (he thought of the presence of the Canarese and the Mahrathas,^ 
and of thi‘ tigers in this district soon makes him say that it was all 
illusion (pure illusion ?) and that he would ha\e no repose there. 

I >*'scending the Ghauts, while resting under a tree, he sent his 
C'an<iresc guide to fetch ‘ ome eatables from tlu^ adjoining town of 
Konapur The man did not return. What made Anquelil very 
ans.oLis was the loss (T his passport which was with the guide. Having 
wailed long, he himself went to the Unvn. The Fou/dar sent for him, 
hut fearing lest he may he anestod, he left the low-n, bribing the 
guards of tlie city gate to open the gate for him late at night. 

In the course ot his account of further progress towards Poona, he 
gives an expression to a laxourahle opinion about 
Adiniration f o r Mahrathas, whom he prefers to tlie Canarese. 

The former <ire hospitable and open the gates ol 
tlieir \ illagcs to travellers, while the latter .are suspicious and close 
them. He thus passes an interesting certificate for the Mahrathas ; 
“ Tin people are gay, strong and hcalthv and depend upon nothing 
but their courage ,ind arms. Their principal strength is in their 
c'a\alty. Hospitality is their domiciling virtue. Their country .seems 
to be the countrv of Nature. On con\x*rsi ng with the Mahrathas, I felt, 
as if I w'as conversing w ith the men of some early ages. In fact, as 
Nature is subject to very^ few^ wants in this happy' country, she is equally 
loss activ'e So, in the space c>f several centuries, she hardly goes 
through any changes." What Anquetil seems to mean is this: The 
cTountry, being very fertile, people there hav e not much to w’ork over 
the soil. So, they are less active. Thus, being less .subject to changes, 
they arc generally conservative. 

Anquetil crossed the river Krishna on bis way. His description of 
the c'ountry is very’ detailed, to such an extent, that one may find it 


’ Ikidt p. 218, 
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wearisome ; but it ma^ be found useful for those who want to stud} the- 
old topo^^raphy of the district. He complains, that the coins (pe^as 
of one part of the Mahratha country were not accepted in another pait. 

Afici a journey of several days, Anquelil aiiived on 8th April 1754, at 
Poona (Ponin), which, he s«iys, was the capital of 
^oona, the Mahrathas at that time, S.itara bein^ the old 

oapiuxl. He stayed for a ni^ht at the house of a 
Mahiatlia Hania, named Irj^ana, upon whom he had a letter of intro- 
duction from one Antasinay. Anquetil’s follow int; description of Poona 
will be found interesting . - 

“The ba/ai is a large street which it travel ses from one end to the 
other. One finds there all the articles ot c o nmcice of \sia and <ilsa 
a part of those of Kurope which the English send there from Bombay 
which is at the distance ot lour or five days’ journey But all these 
lich things «irc used moic by the Moors (/ e , the Mahomedans) than 
the Mahiathas, These people have few wants. A piece ot red cloth 
tor the cap, another of white cloth round the loins, a third for the 
scarf, and some )«irds cl cloth for the wintei, — these form the 
dress ct the rich Their gold is conveited into ornaments which 
they and their women put on Their food verv often consists of iice 
and vegetables to whi< h they adc^ a little of melted butter. A similar 
kind of liquid serves loi their drink. It laltcns them and sometimes 
they take it to such an c'xtcnt th<tt it makes them dull. It is deai that 
the commerce ol the Europeans In India would perish absolutely, if 
these people were uppermost every wheic Bui the cffeminacv and 

luxury ot the Mahomedans make up lor the simple frugality of 
the Mahrathas 

He then refers to N<uia, and says, that, at the time ot his visit he was. 
not «it Poona but had gone to Nassik Tirinak, which was held to be 
vicred by the Mahrathas, “because, they say, that the water of the 
Ganges comes out there liom the mouth ol a cow.”** 

He left Poona on the 9th of April staying there loi one day. On hi*^ 
way further, he came across the case of a suttee. He says : “ the 
flakes ot fire, the noise of the drums, the clasliing 
caseo uttee. sound of the flutes and the cries of those present 

•idded to the horror of the ceremony Nature (here) being 

enerv.ited by heat and accustomed to violences of despotism, they lopk 
to misfortune, to death itself with a kind of carelessness or of courage. 
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'wliich in free counlries and Icmpenile climates one hardly Bnds amoiifif 
women. 

On proceed ini' furtiici» in a xilLi^e nan \.d Zaxol.i, he passed the 
night .it a village school, v^hcre tlie pupils spread 
— Sdio*o/*” ''hite s*ind ovci a black board and vvTote over 
It with their fingers The teacher beat the pupils 
the whole lime, sti ikini* .1 long cane over the evposed pai ts of their 
bodies 

He arrived at a suhuib of A^urangabad .it night on i4ih April, 

Ki. A A. A, and the next dav, went to the camp of the French 
At Aurangabad. r aa 1 o 1 . • 1 

.irmy of M. de Bussej. but was received very 

CoIdI> bee luse the storv of the incident of the quaiicl, which he had 

at Cilgan 111 Bengal with the French army there, had preceded him 

here But some ofticers m.ide up foi this t oldness by their politeness 

towards him. Thetit\ of \urangabad did not ple.ise him much. He 

did nit sec anything sti iking He sa}s*“One who has seen one 

Mahomedan tilv of .1 certain si/e his seen all the cities.” All the 

cities are built on well-nigh the same phin There w.is more of 

deb.iiichery lieix? than in Bcng.il. The public houses of >oung boys 

were more common «ind more frequented th.in those of w'oincn. 

In consequence of this, he left the city soon for Elloia and Daulatabad. 

He ariivcd at lloura (Kllora) on i6lb April FJe p issed through 
Caghasvara, where lht> m.inut.ictuied paper 
latibad* through the village of Kou/a 
(Rosa), where he saw the tomb ot Aurang- 
/eb. He tound the Mahomedans of Ros.i proud and insolent. 
As Thevenot, who had visited the c.ives of Kllora belore him, had given 
a very short .account of them, he resolved to describe them indcLiils. The 
site of the ca\os w«is m the foi m of a horse-shoe. The monuments ol 
Ellora w'erc believed to be the work of Genies. They gave .in idea of the 
w'ork of the Indians, of their boldness (hardiesse) of conception and of 
their p.idence in evecution. A blow- of the hammer wrongly given 
would spoil i colonadeand compel a new digging in the surface of a 
large rock 

Returning to Aurangabad, on lyih April, he went to see the fort 
of Daulauibad on the i8th. M. de Saint Paul, the commandant 
of* the Germans, whom he had seen, in 1757, in the French camp at 
Schicakoul, helped him in seeing well the fort, w hich had the batteries 
Of Aurangzeb upon it The water in the cistern on the fort was s<» 
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cold, that c\cn at lo o’clock in the morninp: (in April), one can hardly 
dare to di ink it. On the edge of the rock, he saw a piece ot massive 
artillery turned to the north, in length about 4i sticks (cannes), the 
diameter of the mouth and the neck being about one foot. Near the 
touch-hole was an insiription in Mahrathi ,ind Mahomedan lan- 
guages. There w'as also .1 smaller piece of aitilkrv, pointed to the west- 
south-west. On proceeding further, alter seeing the Takea (seat) of 
the Sultan, he lound .1 thud piece ol artiller\. .Vnquelirs desci iption ol 
the fort in details m.iy interest one, who would like lo i ompare the 
present condition of the tort, with its formei condition Xnquctil speaks 
of the lort as impregnable (unc plate imprenable **). Besides the m<iga- 
/ine, it loniained stores of food ih«it wou»d last 100 men lor one Miir. 
That bc'iig the case, the foil has ne\er \ielded except lo a surprise 
attack Ol lo tie ison. \Mir having \isitvel the qu<nteis ol the Moullahs, 
w'ho being ignorant, could not talk with him on the subject oi iiutaph>- 
sics and oriental historv, and aftei having seen the tomb of the 
daughter ot .^ur,ing/eh, knownasthe Begum ki-bagh (t e , the gaidei^ 
of the Begum), wheie he heaid a Mull i rttiting the Kofatiy he kli Xuran**- 
gahiid on the 22nd lor Surat He passed ti/a the villages ol Ni/ampet^? 
Boudnapouri, IMpelgaon, Kiienjgaon, Palseia, Doukervari, rill in the 
Jkir.igna ot G.indapour, and Song, ion and Wari in the I’aragtia oi 
Kandaal, whuh was given b> Sehah R.ija (Raja Sahii) to Nana. He 
then passed thiough the P.iiagna ofP«itotj.il, about 30 Kosh irom N.isik. 

He eauglit dvsenteiv vn lenite, and so, livtftd upon the light 
food ot nce-kanji (CS.nge leger), which senved me\ils up to Suial. 
He proceeded further via Gotemgaon, \rq|i{#8n' .ind Itav.i. He cnteied 
the Parrigana of Tchandor on the 2bth. Aftei Pipelgaon, he entered 
the P.irrngaiia of Loner. He passed thre'iugh the country ot the Bhils, *‘a 
caste of prirticular people* bclw'een the M.ihrathas and the M.ihomed- 
ans.”* He passed through the district of Baglane, where they speak 
Bagkinique, a dialect ol Marallii mixed with Gujarati. He p.'ssed 
through the P.iragana of Moller, wiiich w<is then conquered by Nana. 
He' was still passing through the countr> of the Bhils. He lost his way 
and one of the Bhil mountaineers, kindly gave him milk and guided him 
lo the* proper route without waiting tor, or accepting, any recompense. - 
He thus compliments the Bhils : “ In similar circumstances among the 
civilized people, w^e w'ould have run the risk of losing oui life, 01 ,11 
least of being robbed?” 


' 1 httil the pleasure of seeing the tow n ot Auranirabad, the tort oi Daulatnbad and the 

caves of Ellora in February 181)1 ForaCiyarati account of m> visit of Uie Llloia caies, 
virfe my Dn>ftn Pasarak Essays, Part i, pp 105*140 
' P. 454. P. as9- 
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Entcrini^ the Parajjana of Bandari, he now be^an to meet the 
Bania-^ of Gujartit. Ho passed the Choki of Daman ji Ekbar (perhaps 
Damaji Guikw,ir i). Ho now arrived on the 29lh, to the T^ell-knowfi 
fort-town of Soiifjhad^ (Soiis^ikt), where Nan.i, HoIk«ir and Damaji, 
all three had their ofhceis or Redden ts. Vn.inJrao (Anauro Ekbai) 
commanded the fort, where lived the women of the household of his 
brother Damaji, He left Soncjhad on the 30th, and passing through 
some Villages and crossing some nalas streams), arrived at Bcara 
(modern Viar^ which a Main uha chiel, named Babourao, had 

purchased from Damaji (Damangi', The town li.id a foit built of stone. 
He then anived at B.igipoura, a be.iutiful village built by Badji 
Bolalrao, lather oi Nana. On )sl ol Mav 1758, he atrived atthc Chow^ki 
of Maneikpouni, and then, .it Hardoli 1 he country here w*as lound 
bcautitul and cultivated Then, proceeding through Catodi.igaon 
and Kombaiia, ind passing by a Taki i ol Fakirs, lu arrived at the gate 
of Surat at ibout five in the cvviiing, weakened through djsenteiv. He 
waited tor a pa^spoit from the Nabob of Suuit, vvhith w is soon 
brougnt by a peon oi the Fiemh laitorv, and within halt an houi he 
w^as in the arms ol his brother at the factoi>. 

VII. 

Srw AT SUHVI. 

Now coninicntcs the third pirt of Anciuctirs story of his tiavels. He 
stayed at Surat tor thiec >ears. Ik lore describing 

Surat. Its founda- his stay, he gives sonic* account ot the origin of 
lion and eirK „ ... 1 . , , • 

beginning. Surat, whii h, he savs, was one ol the largest cities 

oi Indi.i, and was wcdl-populated, in spile of its 
many sutferhigs, being pillaged alternately by the Mahiathas and 
the Mahomed. ms. \t first, it wasa village of fishci men. Jn the thirteenth 
centurv, when Cambay was well-known, it was an unknown village. 

\nquetil gives the tollow’ing sUii> ol its foundation on the authority 
of Nur Beg, a librarian ot the last Mahomedan Soubadar ot Ahmeda- 
bad. In the reign of Mahomed Beg ad A of Ahmed.ibad, at the end of 
the 15th centui V , there was here, a village of ^shermen, whose he<id caste- 
man was one Suraldji. His surname was MAhigir one who 

catches fish). This headni.m paid, on behalf of his caste, the dues due 
to the governor of Rand er, wd 10 ruled there on behalf of the king of 

‘ P 261. Fora short history of the Gmkw ar rultTN of thin tune, t'ij’A' my paper entitled 
“ \ti Outline of the History of the Earl> Ouikwar*^ ill the Sxatantra 
Sfptembf 19x3. 

^ Songh.sd and the \tllages h.i\e exennowa Paraee population. 1 had the 

pteasure of xisiting Songhad, VUrfi, Mabixa and BardoU, tn December 1909 and January 1910. 
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Ahmedabad. The Portuffuese, in one of Iheir privateerinjf excursions, 
attacked and looted the fishermen’s* village. Suratdji complained to the 
king at Ahniedahad and asked for protection. The king ordered 
Khodavandkhan, the governor of Rander, to erect a fort on the other 
side of the Tapti where the fishermen lived. Khodavandkhan built a 
fort and founded there a city, which he named Surat, to commemoritte 
the name of Suratdji, who had represented the matter to the king. 
Anquetil gives the following chronogram as the inscription on the gate 
of this fortress: “ Sadd boud bar sineh djan Feringui in benah^,” 
i.e.. This (fortress) was built for defence against the Portuguese. 

This line, according to the calculation on tlie abjad svstem, gives the 
date of the fort as 931 Hijri, i.e.^ 1524 A.D. At first, the walls of the 
town were made of earth. That continued till 1666 A.l)., bv which 
time the city increased in size. A few >ears afterwards, a w'all 
was built round the citv. In about 1708, in the time of Haidar 
Koulikhan, another wall was built round the cit>. In the time of 
knquelil, it had 12 gales with guns on its round towers. 

Anquetil gives the follow'ing story about the foundation of the city of 
Ahmedabad, whose king ruled over Surat. The 

The foundation Mahomedan ruler of Gujarat wasMou/afar- 

khan, who had received the government of the 
country from Kmpeior Firouz. On the death of Firou/, he became 
Independent from the Mogul throne, and his suceessoi^ continued 
so till the time of Akbar. His capital was at Pfttan, After a 
reign of ii years, he was succeeded by bis grandson Ahmed. This 
prince, one day, saw* a Persian horse all perspired. On inquiry, one 
of his officers made the following confession: At a place about 45 
kosh from P&tan, there lived a Hindu woman with whose beauty he 
was enchanted. She went to a temple every day, and the officer had 
gone to see her vvht'n she attended the temple. He returned w'ithin 
4 peherSy j>., 12 hours, and so, tlic horse which took him there was all 
perspired. The king liked to satisfy himself about the truth of this 
statement. He went with the officer to the place and saw the 
Hindu damsel. When looking at the town, he saw an hare fighting 
with a hunting dog. He w*as struck w’lth this sight and .thought, that 
such a place must produce vviirriors. So, he founded a city on the 
place- about 40 kosh from Patan — ^and named it Ahmedabad after 


3 This run in P«r»iah chnrncters as 

lit ThiH buildtnir wan a hindranoaoA tHe brea«t of tha m*u 1 of the Portuguese. 
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* his own name. It then became the capita] of Gujarat. Anquetil says, 
that a Persian inscription gives the date of the construction of the 
Masjid of the city as 1407 A.D. {810 Hijri),and the date ofthe constnw> 
tion of the city as 1409 (812 H.). Anquetil gives a short account of the 
kings ol Ahmedabad up to the time of Akbar, and of the Soubadars 
under Akbar and his successors up to the lime of Mahomed Shgh. He 
also gi\es an account of the family and principal officers of Nizam-ul- 
Moulk. He then describe:* the 22 Soubas of Hindustan and gives a list 
of 61 emperors, beginning with Peihara Raja of Delhi in the 12th 
century .ind ending with Shah Jahan Sane in about 1761. 


Sui it Vlas under the tenilories of the Mogul Empire. It was ruled 
l^\er once directly by the R&j&s of Ahmedabad. lu 
Adnunistraiion Anquelil’s time, it had two governors, one for the 
Surat fort and the other for the city, both independent 

of one another. Anquetil gives a long of the 
former governors of Surat Irom Salabatkhan downwards. He says 
that Gujarit was spoken of in his time as Zin al helad - the beauty of 
titicN Surat, owing to its midway situation, commanded the trade of 
well-nigh the whole of the Indian peninsula and of the Persian and 
Arabijin Gulfs. This commerce made her rich. She had captured 
the trade of Goa and Ahmedabad. Anquetil attributes the fall of Surat 
principally to two causes. Firstly, the Chiefs of the different European 
taitoiies— the French, Portuguese, English, Dutch, ike . — envied 

one another, and through unjustifiable rivalry spoilt the trade. Secondly, 
the N.ibobs or governors themselves also ruined the trade by oppressive 
duties and taxes and consequent restrictions on trade. Lastly, the 
internal dissensions and warfare among the sue cessors of the Nabob, 
Teg Bog Khan, further ruined the tnide of the city \nquetil describes 
at some length the dissensions between the heirs ol Nabob Teg Beg 
Khan. The different European factories took one side or the other 
from the point of view of their interests. 


The dissensions 
among the family 
of the Nabob and 
■ahe Parsees. 


In these dissensions among the iival heirs of the late Nabob, a rich 
Parsee of Surat, named Muncherjee and known by 
^lis people as Muncherjee Sett, was involved. He 
was the broker of the Dutch factory. Anquetil 
spCtiks of him as the c hief of the Parsees at Surat 
(chef des Parsees de Suratc). The Mahratha$ began 
taking advantage of the internal dissensions in Surat, and now and ^ 
then, w'ith or without taking sides, attacked the town. Among the rivals 
for the chief power of the Nabobship, one Was Sahdar Khan who wa^ 
supported by the Dutch factory. He was opposed by the Mahrathas. 
They took the above Muncherjee Sett, w-ho helped the Dutch, and through 
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them Sabdar Khan, prisoner. They asked from him a ransom of four 
lakhs of rupees, and in the meantime, imposed upon him a daily fine of 
Rs. 500, as the cost of keeping and feeding the guards who watched 
him. According to Anquelil, one of the ways, resorted to by the 
Mahrathas to extort the above four lakhs from Muncherjee,was to force 
excrement in his mouth. The Dutch, thereupon, left the city in their 
ships, a. id going to the mouth of the river, threatened the 
arrest of the trading vessels that came in. They put their threat 
partially into practice, and the uproar, raised by the mercantile com- 
munity, compelled Nabob Miachand, who was then in the ascendancy 
and who wras helped b\ the Mahrathas, to make peace with the Dutch. 
One of the Dutch conditions was the immediate release of JVtuncherjee 
Sett. Peace being thus made, the Dutch re-entered into Surat in their 
ships and w’erc w’elcomed with some demonstration b> the Parsees at 
Omber (Oomra on the left bank of the Tapti), which was then a chief 
village of the Parsees ofSur.it (gross aldee de P.irsees).^ 

For some time, the linglisfi factors stood aloof and took no sides. 

The Dutch \\ ere In the ascendenev for some time. 
The English then began to become a little active 
and sided w'ith MiS--atchand (Mian Achchan) and 
opposed Subdar Khan (Safdar Khan) and his Dutch 
allies. Anquetil thus pa>s a compliment to th®. 
English. “ The) carried their sight further 
knew the strength and the weakness of the cit>, the extent of its com- 
merce, and of the use of its fleet which sojourned in Indi.in waters.’’** 
The English made some additions to their factor) piemises* in 1746, 
built Iw’o reservoirs for w.iler and fortified their place. In 1748, on the 
arrival of Mr, Darcl, as the chief of the factory, their place w^as 
guarded h) 250 soldiers 

On 8th November 1748, there met a general assembly of all 
European nations except the Dutch, to consider 
A Conference of the situation created at Surat b> Sabdar Khan, 
Kactorii.'**exrep' whereby trade was greatly jeopardised. It was 

the Dutch. resolved tliat Sabdar Khan should be made to 

leave Surat, and the English w^ere entrusted with 

^ Fora succinct Histor> of Surat, vide Natmadashankar 

(Xann.iHrndh, Vol. II, No. i, 1866) 

^ Pp. 

* From an account of the life of Rustam Manock (1634*17^1), the founder of the Sett famtl} 
of Romba>, who was a broker of the English factory, wntten in Persian verse by Mobad 
Janished bin Kaikobad tn 171T, we learn, that the houiNeof the drat English factory was on« 
that belonged to a Mahom^an merchant HAji Ha^aj Beg. It was a palabal building and 
was rented for Rs. i,8cx> per vear. (The Geneology of the Sett family by Mr. Jalbhoy Sett, 


Anquetil’s ac- 
count of the in- 
ternal dissensions 
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that mission. The latter, therefore, sent for further guns, soldiers and 
an Engineer from Bombay. They expected further reinforcements. 
They arranged to use an adjoining caravan-sarai to drilKtheir soldiers 
and so, connected it by a new gate in their premises, llius, they 
and all the other European factors except the Dutch, placed them- 
selves on the side of Miachan A Dutch, >^ho went to their premises 
to see what was happening there, was arrested as a spy, and after a 
summary justice, was, within a short period of five houis, beheaded. 
The Hollanders protested against this act, affirming at the same time, 
that they were noway befriending Sabdar Khan Tlie latter now 
began taking some steps for his c>wn defence. He lined tour coolies to 
murder Miachan, and his colkgues, Moola Fakhruddin, Chalabi and 
Mir Mahomedalli, who all were united <^igainst him This attempt at 
muider failed At last, Sabdar Khan was made io leave Surat and 
retired to Sind, Miachan thus came to power w^ith the help of the 
English, but he did not long continue to exercise that power. He 
thought, that the English were trying to play their game through him, 
and so, began to side with the Dutch and gave them the power and the 
intluenc'e which they exercised under Sabdar Kh.in 

The scales were thus turned Miachan, who was once befriended 
by the English, was now opposed to them He imprisoned Moola 
Fakhruddin, a rich citizen who was very friendly to the English The 
English now did what the Dutch liad done formerly They, with 
their ships, went to the mouth ot the Tapti «ind interfered with the trade 
ot the city They insisted upon the lelease of Fakhruddin, just as the 
Dutch, in a similar instance before, had insisted upon the release ot 
then Parsee favourite broker Muncherjee Sett Miachan became 
verv unpopular at Sural, and, by his mischievous conduct, paved 
the return of Sabdar Khan from Sind to the Nabobship of Surat. 
Sabdar Khan became Nabob and Miachan had to return to Bombay, 
once more seeking the protection ot the English. The internal dissen- 
sions at Surat had not ended. Now, a quarrel arose between Sabdar 
Khan’s party and the party of the Siddhee, t e,, the Nabob of Janjira, 
who was held to be the Admiral of the Mogul Empeior in this part ot 
the Arabian Sea. The Dutch now favoured the Siddhee Sabdar Khan 
offered the \dmiralship to the English, but it was refused. Sabdar Khan 
died in 1758, and his son-in-law, Ah Naw^iz Khan, who was a nephew 
of Miachan, declared himself Nabob. The English did not acknow* 
ledge him and they again set up Miachan who w'as under their thumb 
at Bombay. 

Such was the state of affairs at Surat* when, Anquetil Du Perron 
entered into the city on 1st May' 175^- Ali Nawa2 Khan, who was on 
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the Nabobship at the time, was» helped by Muncherjee Sett who was 
the leader of the Parsees and who was also the broker of the Dutch 
factory. Anquetil sa>s, that Muncherjee Sett was very powerful 
(lout puissant) at Surat and that he did not well repay the 
confidence shown to him by AH Nawaz Khan. But this allega- 
tion is falsified by the very fact, mentioned by Anquetil himself,, 
a little lav^r on, that when Muncherjee Sett visited AH Nawaz Khan, 
after his downfall in his retirement in a suburb of Surat, the latter 
presented him with a horse, valued at Rs. 2,000. During all these 
internal dissensions, the English, siding with one party or another, 
were making their influence felt. Miachan, with their help, returned 
to Surat and to the Nabobship. AH Nawaz Khan resigned the Nabob- 
ship, and retired to a suburb. Shortly after, Miachan again became un- 
friendly to the English. At last, the English, entering into some terms, 
with the Mahrathas, sent an attrick on Surat 4 ided by their fleet and 
took it on 4th March 1759. Anquetil gives a long description of the 
attack of the English on .Surat and of their triumphal entry into the 
city. His description will be found interesting by many as that of an 
eye-witness. In this description, we see traits of Anquetil’s prejudice 
as a Frenchman against the English. The English, though they were 
virtually masters of the situation and of the city, appointed Miachan as 
the nominal Nabob and Faraskhan as his deputy It Avas in 1800,. 
that the English became direct masters of the city 

Faraskhan, the Deputy Nabob, was gre»itly supported by the Eng- 
lish, and so, he exerted greater authority than Mia** 3 

Faraskhan, the ohan. On lolh April 1759, there was .1 greaf'' 
nominee of the *.11. r ^ 

English, and the upro<ir in the bazar of the city, owing to the 

Parsees. that a son of Faraskhan, on the strength of his 

lather’s influence and power, tried to extPirt money 
from the bazar people. Some of the Parsees ^ got e3X|t:6d at this 
piece of despotism and assaulted his sepoys They, in their turn, were 
assaulted and \\ounded. Faraskhan thereupon ordered that all the 
Parsees, that may be met ^^ith, be arrested. Among those thus arrested, 
one was a brother of Muncherjee Sett, the rich leading Parsee referred to 
above. Muncherjee, on having gone to release his brother, was himself 
arrested. Jagarnath, who was favourite with the English, was a 
personal ‘enemy of Muncherjee vho was favourite with the Dutch. He 
represented Muncherjee to be hostile to the English. The second chief 
officer of the Dutch factory ran to Nabob Miachan and asked for the 
leleasc of his broker Muncherjee, but Faraskhan refused to set him to 
iriverty, notwithskinding Miachan’s desire to do so. At last, Chalebi, 
Sidi Jafar and Valli Eullali, who were the leading and influential 
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personages in the city, apprehending that this matter would bring upon 
an open rupture between the English and the Dutch wlpch would do 
Tiarm to the trade of ihe city, interfered and got Muncherjee released at 
midnight. 

By this time, a Firman came from the Mogul Court at Delhi, acknow« 
lodging the English as the head of the Mogul fleet 

Firn^ns for the Killehdars of the fort of Surat. At the 

Mogul Durbar Durbar held for the reading of this Firman^ though 
invited, the I hief factors of the Dutch and the French 
did not attend, as their attendance vioufd have meant an acknowledg- 
ment of the suprcmacv of the English. In the meantime, some of the 
■oflirers of the Nabob’s Couit, making an inipropti of their influence 
^Mth the English, became very aggressive in the tit>, and the officers of 
the English factories h<id a good deal ol trouble to suppress this 
aggression. 

Then, there came another Ftrmdn trom I he Mogul Court and another 
Durbar >vas held to read it A French merch.int, named Boucard 
attended that Durbar, in spite of a general order to the contrary from 
Anquetil do Briancourt, the brother oi Anquetildu Perron, who had now 
become the chief of the French factory. He was summoned imme- 
diately to the French factoiy for an explanation. He did not attend, 
and the English sent him home under the protection ol loo native 
soldiers. But the chief of the French factory used his authority the 
next day, and, sending lor him, imprisoned him, for about 24 hours. 

.\nquctil had, on his arrival at Surat, lived at the French Factory, 
where he was given all the help that he required 
(on m’y donna tous les sec ours dont je pouvots 
avoir besoin).' A few' days’ rest had removed all 
the latigucs of his journey. He had not entirely 
got rid of the symptoms ot dysentery which he had 
caught in the journey, and the treatment of an 
European, who called himself <1 doctor, had not 
cured him. But an absolutely strict spare diet cured 
him in a month and a half. He then left the French factory and took 
separate quarters. He says . “ Several reasons compelled me to take 
private lodging and to appear larely at the French factory. The cold, 
sarcastic and exacting character of the French Chief w'as the reason to 
leave (the factory). There were difficulties in all matters, continuous 
dilatoriness, delays, which could never end, in aflfatrs which one can 
dispose off immediately.” Further on, after refeiring to his first inter- 
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views With the Dasturs, he complains : “ I saw from that time, the 
manoeuvres of the people of the factory. They sought to push them- 
selves forward and disliked that I should soon accomplish the fact 
(*>., arrangements of study, &c.) I resolved to do without them and 
to conduct my affairs myself. For this reason, it was necessary to leave 
the Freni h factory where 1 was much pinched and where I already 
felt that I was an embarrassment. ... As long as M. le Verrier 
remained in Surat, it was not possible for me to draw out from the 
Dasturs any other thing except the Zend and Pahlavi Vendidid. . . . 
1 was thus in the most sad situation, exposed to the (same) treatment 
which I had experienced in Bengal. They refused me everything at the 
French factory, and that, with a sort of contempt which could not but 
alienate from me the people of the country. It was necessary to formerly 
summon (for justice) the French Chief, and to lodge a bitter complaint 
against his behaviour before the superior Council and the Government 
at Pondichery, and to send to the latter a copy of the letters which 
I had received from M. le Comte de Caylus and from M. Boutin, the 
Commissary of the King in the Company of the Indies, who recom- 
mended me to the Governor and authorised him to advance money to 
me. While waiting for a reply to this despatch, I must see myself out 
of the plight, to return what 1 had borrowed from Goa to make the voy- 
age to Surat. It was necessary to reduce myself to ' the very humble 
state of (living only upon) kischcri in order, that I may save from my 
salary, to pay a part of my debt, to buy the books which I wanted, and 
with all that, to study.” 

Anquetil attributes the indifference of M. le Verrier, of whom he speaks 
as an honest and religious-minded man, to a little sensitiveness 
on his part, for not receiving enough of visits from hh^t (Anquetil) 
and to his own indifference in not paying enough of respect to him and 
his want of party spirit, and lastly, to the want of sufficiently strong 
recommendation lor him from Pondicherry. 

We thus see, that within a month and alialf or two of his arrival at 
Surat, Anquetil begins finding fault with the French Chief and e\en 
lodges a complaint against him at the headquarters at Pondicherry. 
M. de Verrier had s€M:ured for him, even before his arrival at Surat, and 
when he was at Chandarnagar, promises from the Dasturs to help him 
with books and instruction. When Anquetil arrived at Surat, he supplied 
all his wants. Anquetil himself admits all that. But w'ithin a short time, 
all that is changed. He thinks that, not only were the Dasturs dis^ 
inclined to help him, but even his own countrymen, and even the 
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Chief of his own Facton. He finds himself pinched where a short time 
before he Avas supplied ^ ith all wants. From the eccentpc, haug^bty 
and unsteady way of AnquetiPs life, and fnmi his proneness to exagge- 
rate matters, and to give airs to all his affairs of having worked under 
great difficulties, we may well sympathise w'ith M. le Verrier for un* 
gratefulness shown towards him by Anquelil. A.iquetil has taken the 
liberty of attributing M. le Verrier’s alleged faults to his undue desire 
for expecting visits and respects from Anquetil If one were to take 
the same liberty of judging the conduct of Anquetil, in changing his 
views and line of action so shortl} . he may say, that perh.ips Anquetil 
had his own object to serve. We know from his account of bis stay at 
Pondicherry on return from Chandarnagar, that he requested the Chief 
there to appoint his brother to be the second in authority at the 
Factory at Surat, with a further view, that he may be appointed 
the Chief on the retirement of M. le Verrier. Tliinking of ordinary 
human nature, one ma> be pardoned for supposing, that possibly, 
in seeking quarrel with M le Verrier, and in act using him of interfer- 
ing, or not helping him, i n his studies, Anquetil had in mind the 
ulterior object of M. le Verrier’s recall, so that, his brother nuiy 
succeed him as Chief; .ind, as a matlei of fact wc do find that he was 
soon so appointed. 


In the midst of his account of his relations with the French Chkf, 
M le Verrier, he speaks of his first introduction with the Dasturs, 
In their case also, he bc*gins to find fault with thc'm from the very 
beginning 1 will speak of his relations with the Dasturs and of his 
account of his study in my subsequent paper. 

Anquetil, who was dtsple«ised with his own chitf, on the ground that 
he did not help him sufficiently well in his studies, 
sought the aid of the Dutch factory, and through 
it, got the help of Muncherjee Seit, the leader of 
the Parseps. Muncherjee got him another manus- 
cript of the Vendidld which he compared with the 
copy supplied by Dasturs Darab and Kaus. He 
found differences for which he found fault with the Dasturs, supposing, 
that they knowingl> supplied him W'ith a faulty manuscript, while as a 
matter of fact that was not so. We will see in the subsequent paper 
what the differences were. Later on, he secured from Dastur Darab, 
among other manuscripts, a copy of a Persian manuscript, of which 
he spoke as the small history in verse of the retreat of the Parsees 
to India.*’ This Persian history, of which he does not give the name, 
is the one known as the Kisseh-i-Sanjan. 


Anquetil seeks 
help from the 
Dutch in the 
matter of his 
studies. 
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Anquctil then proceeds to g^Ive a short account ot the histor> of the 
Parsees since their emigration to Indra, based or 

Anquetifs ac- the abo\e copy of the Persian history, which was 

count of the His- j^^n^d Kisseh-i-Sanjan from the fact of the Parsees 

having tirst landed and settled on the shores o1 
Western India at Sanjan.^ In this account, 
Anquctil lias added several obser\ aliens, some of which are his own, 
and some based on what he had heard from the Dasturs oi others. 
Some of these observations require <i few remarks and corrections. 

1. He speaks of the R^jA Jadirle (Djadiraeh), uho then ruled a1 
Sanjan, as “ an Indian prince of that part of Gujarat ” (Prince Indier 
de cette partie du Guzarate). This is correct. Others 1 r} to identify thi« 
name with one of the reigning monarchs or dynasties of Gujarat. 
This seems to be wrong 

2. The Kisseh-i-Sanjan says, that one of the conditions, on which the 
Raja permitted the Parsees to establish their colom in his country, 
was, that the P«irsecs should give up arms, give up the language oi 
their countr} of 1 mil and adopt that of India, and that then woniei 
should adopt the dress of Indian women. This last stipulation 
Anquetil represents as that of trecdom Irom Purdah system (leui 
femmes paraitroient en public deeouvertes comme colies des Indiens). 
If Anquetil’s v^ersion, b<ised on the authont) of what he heard at 
Surat, be true, it may be taken that the Purdah system was foreign ti 
India, It may, perhaps, bv implication, be taken, that the womer 
of the new setilcis, the Paisees, h<id purdah, and so the Raja msiblec 
upon its removal But that the ancient IVrsian women before th< 
Mahomedan conquest had purdahs is not coirect The Parsee books 
do not say that \n}how, Anquetil’s version is not supported by the 
Kisseh-i-Sanjan, wherein, what the Raja asks, is simply this, that the 
Parsee women mav dress like the Hindu women 

3. The Kisseh-i-S.mj<in says, that the fifth condition made by the 
R'aja was that the P.irsees celebrate theii marriage at eventnfs 

time (ShAmgeh Anquetil renders this condition as that o: 

performing the marriage at the commencement ot the night (com- 
mencement de la nuit). The Parsees generally, up to about 15 years 
ago, performed, and some even now perform, the marriage ccremonj 
twice, the first at the commencement of the night and the second aftei 
midnight. Some attribute the second midnight repetition to a stipula 
tion with the Hindu Raja. But we find on the authority, both of thi 

yu/e mv paper on *' Sanjan Jcumal 6 B R. A S., Vol XXI, pp. 4-18 my 

Astatic Papers. Part 1. pp aoi-rS, and A few events id the Early History of the Parieeji 
and their Dates " 
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Kisseh itself, and of that of the version g^iven by Anquetil on the 
strength of the book and ot what he had heard from his Dasturs, that 
the midnight repetitio i was not at all the result of any Hindu stipula- 
tion or custom. It seems, that the original Iranian custom may be that 
of a midnight celebration, and the Parsecs, accepting the stipulation of 
the Raja, .iddcd the .inte-night celebration in India. 

4. The Parsecs gcncrall>, up to about 15 jears ago, repeated, and 
some even now repeat, the marriage service and benediction in Sanskrit 
which i more or less corrupt. Some attribute that custom to a pro- 
mise given bv the first settlers to the Raja, that the recital shall be in 
Sanskrit. We learn from the Farsee Kisseh itself and from .^nquetiPs 
version of it *is received from the then Dasturs bv him, that there was 
no promise of any Sanskrit repetition. The onl> stipulalk)n was ihttt 
of ihe list of the Indian language Possibh, in the c.irl\ times of the 
settlement at Sanjan, the\ thought it adv isable to recite the benedic- 
tion in Sanskrit to help some of their learned Hindu guests to under- 
st ind the ritual, and lh«it act of courtesv formed a custom ; but there 
w<is nothing like a promise or stipulation as legards marriage itselt. 

5. According to the Persian Kisseh, at the end ol the fifteenth cen- 
turv (about 1490 A. D.), Sultan Mahmoud in\«ided Sanjan find killed a 
larg-e number of Parsees, who, making a common cause with their 
rulers, the Hindus, defended the country. Their subsequent defeat 
compelled them to run «Awaj to the adjoining mountain of Bahrut 
with theii sacred fire which they had consecrated and established at 
.Sanjan The Persian Kisseh speaks of the invading king as 
Sultan Mahmoud, but Anquetil on the authority of tlie tradition, that 
he must have heard Surat from the Dasturs, speaks of the Sultan 
M«ihmoud as that of Guj«irat (Le Sultan M.thmoud (Mohammed) 
Schah dtant sur le throne du Guz.irate). The Parsec tradiUoti 
says, that this Sultan Mahmoud was the Sultan Mahmoud Beghada 
of Ahmedabad in Gujarat (1459- 151 1). Dr. Wilson, who submitted to 
this * Societ) Eastwick’s translation of the Persian Kisseh with his own 
notes accepted this tradition. But, Sir James Campbell, in his Gazet- 
teer,^ first doubted the Parsee tradition and said that the Sultan Mah- 
moud who invaded Sanjan was Mahmoud Al^-ud-din Khilji(i297-t3i7)» 
.^nquetil’s version of the event shows, that the tradition has been an 
old tradition, prevalent in his time about 150 yeats ago, and that it was 
Sultan Mahmoud Begada of Ahmedabad tn Gujarat who had invaded 
Sanjan. 1 have shown elsewhere, ‘ tliat it is possibly a mistake in the 

* Journal B. B. R. A. S., V'oL I. ' 

^ ^ The Bombay GazcMeer, Vol. XIII, Part II, p. 43a 

* Vtde my ** A few* events in the early history of theParseeM ’ , p. 6 a, ef irq* 
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translation of the Persian Kisseh by Eastwick, due to his want of fami- 
liarity with old Parsee names, that misled Sir James Campbell. 

6. Among the several errors of Anquetil in his version of the Per- 
sian Kisseh, there are two of geographical positions. He speaks of the 
mountain of Bahrout,^ to which the Parsees, as said above, fled with 
their sacked fire, as being situated somewhere near Champaner. 
Herein, he seems to have been misled by the fact, that the Kisseh speaks 
of Mahmoud Begada as invading Sanjan after the capture of the fort of 
Champaner. He thought that Bahrout, wdiich is a few miles distant 
from Sanjan, wsls situated near Champaner. 

Again Anquetil speaks of W^Lnsda, to which town the Parsees took 
their sacred fire after a few prears* stay at Bahrout, to be somewhere 
near Aurangabad. It is a gross mistake, because Blinsdah (VVans- 
dA®) is situated at about 30 miles’ distance from Bilimora. 

7. Anquetil commits a contradictory mistake in the matter of the date 
of the removal of the sacred fire from Bansdah to Naosari by Changa- 
shah, a rich Parsee of Naosari, who helped poor Parsees with Sudreh 
and Kusti and who had several times written to the Dasturs o( Iran on 
doubtful questions. He gives the date as 785 Yazdazardi (le feu 
Behram, I’an 785 d’lezdedgerd (de J. C. 1415) fut apport6 en pompe de 
Bansdah A Naucari"). This gives the date of the time, when Chan- 
gashah lived, as the early part of the 15th century. But, in another part 
of his book, he speaks of Changashah as living in the early part of the 
i6th century (Tchengah Schah, habitant de Nau^ari en 1516)*. So, 
the dates are contradictory. The second date is correct, and the first, 
vis., 1415-16 is evidently wrong, because Sultan Mahmoud Begada 
(1459-1511), in whose reign Sanjan was invaded and after whose 
conquest of Sanjan the sacred lire was tiiken to Naosari, was not 
oven born at that date. 

Having given the history of the Parsees, mostly on tlie aulhorit} of 

A the Persian Kisseh and a little on the authority of 

Anquetil on a , _ ^ . . 

few controversial the Dasturs, Anquetil descril-ies several questions, 

questions of the on which the Parsees of Surat had their diflFerences. 
Parsees. They were the following : — 

I. Disputes among the local priests and the Sanjan priests who had 
come to Naosari from Bansdah with the sacred fire, at the instance of 

^ For an account of my visit to Babrut, I would refer my Guiarati readers to the Jair-i- 
Jamshed of 7th June zgoo* 

1 had the pleasure of visting Wdnsdd from nth to S3th March 1913, with a \ieu to trace 
the locality where the sacred fire was deposited. We could not trace the locality. 

•* Zend*Avesta. Vol. I, Part I, p. 303, ^ Jm. Vol. h P»rt 11 , Notices, p. XXXIX. 
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Changashah. The question being taken before the Mahratha ruler 
(the Gaekwad), the Sanjan priests were asked to leave Naosari wjjth 
the sacred fire, which tiiey then took to Bnrsal (Bulsar) in 1114 Yazda* 
zardi (1744 A. D.), and from there, seven years afterwards, to Udwara 
in 1121 Yazdazardi (1751 A. D). Anquetil’s statement, that the sacred 
fire remained at Naosari for 300 years is wrong, as can be easily seen 
from the dales given above. It remained there for about (1744-1^1^'^) 
228 years. The above dispute seems to ha\e arisen from the fact, that 
the Sanjan priests sided with the Naosari laymen in their dispute with 
the local priests. The Naosari dispute carried its offshoot to Surat. 
There also arose a dispute between the priests and the laymen. 

2. The second controversial question w.is that o' putting on the 
pad&n (paitidAnri of the Avesta) on the face of the dead. Anquetil 
says of this dispute, that it was greater than that between the followers 
of All and Oomar amoni* the Mahomedans. \c cording to him, 
Jamasp, a learned priest, was sent for irom Persia to decide this matter, 
and he said, that there was no necessity of putting on a piece of cloth 
(padin) on the face of the dead. In Persia itself there was no custom 
of the kind’. 

The above Jamasp Is b<iid to have brought some Parsee books with 
him from Persia. He found some defects in the Pahlavi portion of the 
local manuscripts c^f the VendidAd. He took three disciples under 
him, one of which was Dastur I)*irab, another Dastur Jamasp&sa of 
Naosari, and the third a priest (supposed to be Dastur Kamdin) of 
Broach. According to \nquetil, Darab tried to improve the Pahlavi 
portion of the local manuscript of the Vendidld, following the 
instructions of Jamasp, hut Muncherjee, who was himself the son of a 
priest (Mobed) and who was opposed to him, did not allow that to be 
done. In this connection, Anquetil speaks of Dorab as “a Dastur- 
Mobed, profound in the knowledge of Zend and of P.ihlavi (Dastur- 
Mobed consomm<^ dans la connaissance du Zend et du Pchivi)® and 
as “ more learned than others” (plus instrurit que les autrcs)k 

3. The third controversy was that for an intercalary month, which 
the majority, the Shahanshahis had observed. Anquetil thus speaks 
of the state of this question at the time he arrived at Surat : “ When 
I arrived at Surat almost all the Parsecs followed the party of 
Muncherjee, ♦ because he was rich and powerful. Darab, whose learn- 
ing was acknowledged by his adversaries also, had some followers, ^ 


' Vide Mr. B. B. Patel’s paper in the K R. Cama Memorial Volume for this controversy. 
* Vol. 1 , Part 1 , p 336 ‘ Ibid, p. 337. * » e., the Sllahaashai sect. * ue . The Kndnml 
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who, afterwards, when the authority of Muncherjee and of the Dutch, 
of whom he was a broker, was suppressed at Surat, showed themselves 
out more freely.” 


Anqueiii takes 
advantage of ttie 
internal quarrels 
among the Parsis. 


In the matter of the third controversy, the two parties sought the 
help of the two factories. One party, the Shahan- 
shahis, headed by Muncherjee, the broker of the 
Dutch Factory, looked to the Dutch factory for 
some help. So, the other party, the Kadmi, of 
whom Dasturs Darab and Kaus were leaders with 
xJthers, sought the support of the French factory. Anquetil says, that 
it was to seek that support, that the Dasturs had sought the favour of 
M. le Verrier, the French Chief, and had promised to help him (Anquetil) 
with books and instruction. * Anquetil took tidvantage of the hostility 
between the two parties, and playing, as it were, one side against 
another, tried to secure more books for study, and, as he says “the 
stratagem succeeded.” He had received from Muncherjee a manuscript 
of the Vendidid which he did not return in time. So, Muncherjee once 
thought of forcibly having it, by going to his house with the soldiers of 
the Dutch factory. Anquetil says, that he kept his pistols read> loaded 
on h}s table to oppose this forcible removal. There seems to be an 
apparent exaggeration in this matter on the side of Anquetil, because 
what could his pistol have done before a number of Dutch soldiers, had 
they come to his house according to their alleged intention ! 


The dissensions among the heirs of the late Nabob of Surat and the 
dissensions among the \arious European factories, 
of civU which took the side of one heir or the other, had 

put Surat, as it were, in a state of civil war. 
The English had besieged the tortress of Surat. This state of affairs 
added, says Anquetil, to his difficulties. He had to be on the alert 
for the security of his things. Again the Dasturs also could not 
regularly attend for imparting tuition. Anquetil had occasional attacks 
of sickness also at this line. 


Anquetil then speaks of an accident he met with. While helping a 
cooli, who otherwise would have been crushed with 
An accident and weight of his trunk, he had, what is called in 

Surat, the derangement of the navel. He was 
treated by a woman (sage femme), who was known in Surat as an 
expert in the art of restoring the navel to its position. In spite of all 
her strength, she could not restore his navel, and the help of a robust 
Parsee was soon sought. This Parsee soon restored him to health and 
he went to work the veiy next day. He thus describes his work; 
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** In the morning, I collated the manuscript of Muncherjee with the* 
copy of Darab, and in the evening, tii the midst ot heat, I translated 
the Vendid&d from the latter manuscript These two rks wgre* 
finished on i6th June (1759), as 1 had .innounced on the nth 
to M de Le}nt, while lequesting him to procuic me the four 
Vedas, the sacred books of the Indians through Arangapouley or 
Arombalc He then began translating the additional passages 
found in the manuscript of Muncherjee, but had hardly K'gun, 
when he lell ill again through the previous complaint, and the above 
Parsee was again sent for He treated him for two continuous hours. 
^nquetiPs description of this native treatment of the complaint of 
navel* may interest some of our medical men Ihe operator, says 
Anquetil, was all perspired, being required to exert gieil strength, and 
he hunsclf had got wtll-nigh unconscious H jii-^sedthe month of 
Jufv in complete lest He did some slight work He wiote the trans* 
lation and read Zend ind Pahlavi hooks This woik eased his mmd. 
He was again overtaken with the above complaint it the end ot \ugtisl 
and went through the s imc medic il trc«itment tor several d i\s 

On 26lh September i7S9» there oeeuned an event whieh quite upset 

\nquetil fot some time He siys, he was attack- 

„ cd at Surat bv a Frenehm*m There were about 

AI« oiQUSiiit* t « w 

400 pel sons present but none separated them He 

received 3 c uts with a sword and 2 with a scabbard He went to the 
French factory all covered with blood 1 nghsh, Dutch and Portuguese 
surgeons were present at the first surgical operation which w is perform- 
ed over him at the French factory and which made him unconscious. 
Both iron and hre were used m the tieatmcnt and il was only his 
robust temperament that saved him N ibob AIi Nava/khan, and the 
principal Mahomedari and Luropean gentlemen of the city inquired 
after his health from time to time Tlie Nabob himself made inquiries. 
The English though there was war between them and the French, on 
hearing all the evidence of the case, betriended him and gave him the 
protection of their pivihon The Superior Council of Bombay and 
Ciencral Cromelin, supported the friendly action on the part of M. 
Spencer, the hc«id of the English factory at Surat He was lodged 
at the English factory 

Anquetil’s brief statement about his quarrel with the Frenchman does 
not give us an insight into the case, and vve do not understand, why 
he should have left hts own French fit lory, whose chief was hts own 
brother, and why he should have sought the protection of the English 


P. Pp J33 and 334. ' 
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factory. Anquetil refers to this incident twice again, (i) From 
what he says in one place we learn that the dispute was on some- 
thing about a woman. He docs not mention her name, simply 
speaking of her as ** Madame.” He says that the woman 
afterwards remarried with a person who was an Engineer at 
Mahi, who, under the threat of carrying the matter to Pondicherry and 
even to Europe, aimed at procuring a settlement with Anquetil. When 
his brother received a letter from Mahi on the subject, Anquetil, who 
had returned to the French factory, some time after the event, asked 
for the protection of the English again and he was given that protec- 
tion. He represented, that he himself wanted to go to Europe to bring 
that matter to an issue and asked for a passage in one of the English 
ships going to Bassora (Bassra) or to England. (2) Anquetil again 
refers to this incident^ in his account of his visit to Mahi on his 
return voyage to Europe. He says that the above engineer sought 
to make peace, and repented for his action which he confessed was 
the result of bad advice, 

Mr. H. Beveridge, in his interesting article® on Anquetil Du Perron, 
throws further light on this incident. According 

Mr, H. Beve- him, “Sir Erskine Perry in a notice of 

Anquetil Du Perron, in the Proceedings of the Phi- 
lobiblon Society for 1854 — states, that Du Perron 
succeeded in killing his adversary. ’ Sir Erskine Perry thought it “ pro- 
bable that some affair of gallantry was at the bottom of it.” But 
Mr. Beveridge thinks, that “ there is no ground for supposing that 
there was an affair of gallantry involved in the quarrel.” It 
occurred to the mind of Mr. Beveridge, that some examination in the 
Surat and Bombay records for September and October 1759 might 
throw some light on tlie affair. So, he examined the records at the 
India office and succeeded in finding references to it. It appears, that 
the Frenchman, with whom Anquetil had a duel and whom he killed 
in the duel, was a Frenchman named M. Biquant, who had 
“concerted a plan for seizing several Moors’ ships even in Surat 
Road.” His letters were intercepted and their translation was sent 
to Surat to be shown to “ Mcah Atchand and Pharass Cawn,* that 
they may take suitable notice thereof.” Before proper notice 
of M. Biquant’s conduct could be taken b> the Nawab and the 
English factory at Surat, the duel took place and Biquant was killed. 

« Vol. I. p. 43». 

“ P.440. 

** " The Calcutta Reviiea' , Vol. CUl, October (8q6, No. aoti, p. aqj. 

^ Miatchea aod Parikhan of Anquetil, 
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We further learn from the extracts of the records, quoted by Mr* 
Beveridge, that M. Anquetil De Briancourt, the brother of Anqueti! 
Du Perron, wrote to the English factorv on nth October '' 7 S 9 “je- 
claiming him in the name of the (French) king.” The English Chief, 
Mr. John Spencer, wrote in reply on the i ^th, saving, that, as both the 
French and the English were then ‘‘in a neutral city” and a$ 
there was “ sufficient testimony th«il Mons. Du Perron has on this^ 
occasion onlv acted on the motives of sell-defence,” the English were 
justified in giving him the “ asylum he sued foi.” 

Mr Beveridge, thus sums up the case and gives his views . “ Though 
these e\ti acts lea\ e the cause of the quarrel unexplained, it ^etrts 
unlike 1> that It could have been an\ thing very discreditable to Du 
Perron, as olheiwise the English uould hardly hive given him shelter, 
and that, loo, in a lime* ot war. Certainly it was not likely that there 
was anv inlnuuc with Mad line Biquant , lor, il Anquetil had bec'ii her 
lover, she probably would not have been so forward and persistent in her 
ende*a\oui to bring him to justice. 1 suspect thfit the aft<iir arose out of 
Du Perron’s unbridled tongue. Though a soIitai> man, or, perhaps I 
should rather sa>, because he was a solitary man, he was wanting 
in reticence, *ind often m«idc impiudent and cutting lemarks. He could 
not control his pen, as his persemal narrative ahund.intl> shows, and 
it IS probable th<il he was c quail} reckless with his tongue. 
Though M Hiquant was the assailam, }et he probably had had 
provocation ot some sort Else wh\ was the local French feeling so 
stiongK against \nquetil, as seems to have been the e.ise, and w^h\ 
had the lalLci not confidence enough in his own innocence to stand 
his lii.il, insiead ol taking the extraordinary step of twice soliciting the 
protection ol a liostilc nation. The letter reiet red to by the Bombay 
Government seems to show that Biquant was a man of violent charac- 
ter , and, il I nifiv make a gue**s, J am inclined to think that some 
careless remarks hv Du Perron about Biquant oi his wife, were the 
instig«it!ng cause ol the duel 

I think Ml Bcvcndgi’s estimalc of Aiiqucin’s character or nature 
IS correct But, on the ground ol the very argu- 

My view of the nients that he advances, I suspect that the cause 
of the quarrel w^as perhaps Anquetil’s dtvul* 
ging to the English, directly or indirectly, M. Biquant’s plan for 
seizing the Moor ships or some such secrets. Anquetil w^as a man 
of quarrelsome spirit. He would quarrel on the slightest ground, 
even wdth those who had once favoured him. Tlie French factor M* le 
Verricr had helped him, and promised him the help of the Parsee 
Dasiurs when he was in Bengal. But, on coming to Surat, he got 
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displeased with him and even wished for his removal. He liad quarrelled 
with his French people in Bengal. He was not liked by the “French 
soldiers, in whose camp he was for some time on his way to Surat via 
Fondicherry. We thus sec, that being a man of rather an awkward 
disposition, he was not a favourite with the French at Surat, and was, 
at times, well-inclined towards the English, who helped him. The Eng- 
lish welcomed him at once in their factory after the above incident of the 
assault. .Ml these and other circumstances, referred to by Mr. Bc\eridge, 
lead me to think, that the cause of the duel was an hostile act towards* 
M. Biquant like that of divulging his business secret. 

His confinement at home on account of his wounds in the duel and 
for the purpose of avoiding complications, was, to a certain extent, 
advantageous to him, because he could, under the circumstance, more 
steadily attend to his studies. 

Mr. Erskine, a member of the Council of Sural, who spoke the Moor 
Mahoniedan) language well and who was 

The inquiries then transterred to Sind, had offered to help Anque- 
Anquetilhad f^m Tata (Tattah) in Sind. Anqiietil asked 
Erskine* from him the following : — 

I copy of the inscriptions on the walls of a fiimous 
temple near Tattah, supposed to have been built by Alexander. 

2. Charts of the mounUiins of Kandahar. 

3. Sanskrit, Sindhi and Patin (Pathftn) books. 

In September 1760, Erskine wrote, that there were no temples, ancient 
monuments or Hindu inscriptions near Tala. There were onI> some 
tombs of the kings of Sind with inscriptions in Arabic and Persian, well- 
nigh eflfaced. Anquetil lurther asked the following : — 

1. Madar ul Afzal, which was a Persian Dictionary. 

2. Rozut-us Safa* 

3. Memoirs over the Rajas, Jesang and Jesaiisiiig and o\er Kashmir 

td Kandahar. 

a Nadeshah-namah (the history of I'hamas Koulikhan). 

5. History of the kings of India since Changizkhan and of their 
predecessors, the Rajas of Delhi. 

b. The Tartar Alphabets. 

7. Tlic Saroud-nameh, a treatise on vocal and instrumental music by 
\bou .Moufah. 
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8. The Tasvir-nameh, the Persian translation of a work on paintinjg' 
!by Ebn Hossein. 

On his return from Sind to Mahim near Bombay for health, Erskine 
renewed his promise of help, but his subsequent death deprived 
Anquetil of all that help. 

> Anquetil then describes, at some lenfjth, the event of Mr. Spencer’s 
An event, which departure from Surat and the function of an enter- 


led to displeasure 
af^ainst the French 
in Surat. 


tainment gi\en to him b\ the Nabob at Bcf^am- 
wadi. His account ma\ interest one, desirous to 
know somethinf; of the Nabob's palace at the 
time and of the entertainments j;iven at tlie time. Then, he describes 
the event of the capture of a M.ihomcdan ship, named Faiz Salem, 
belon^inj^ to Chalebi Abdul Kader, by the Commander of a French ship, 
named Conde near Muscat, tlioup:h the ship had a passport from the 
French Chief at .Sural. 1 he event raised a ijfreai uproar aj^ain.si the 
French in Surat. Anquetil, though he was under the protection of the 
English factory, was a little afraid of the situation. 

A Mahomedan woman, who w.is his neighbour, ont day talked with 
him in the Mahomedan language and told him (in 

Cracking jokes |,inuar\ lybo) not to he afraid of the aho\e event, 
woman. • haste djo reringui, t.c\, “Oh! \ou 

KurofX'an ! he at ease^" There, then passed a lit lie 
chat and joke between Anquetil and the woman of the house who 
inquired of him where his wife was. They laughed, wlien he said he had 
no wife, being surprised that a young man should be without a wife. 
They then made inquiries about his Parsec servant. This incident leads 
Anquetil to say something about the Indi.an women, their dress and then 
about the public baths. 

Anquetil now describe^ his further progress in his studies, .and his 
visits to a Parsec tire temple and to the Par.sce Towers of .Silence at 
Surat. I will .-^pcak of thest* in my subsequent paper. 

After referring to his \ isils to the Par.sce towers, .Anquetil gives a 

Anquetil's ac- brief description of his visit to the Hindu burning- 
count of hiv visits ground at Poulpara. He says, that the Parsecs, 
to some other while caro’inff the -dead, said pra>ers with a low 
places of Surat. Hindus sang loudly. He then visits the 

temples of Mahadeo and Ganesh (Goni.^) at Poulpaia. He then des- 
cribes a Hindu holiday, which, in that year, fell on 12th July 1760. U 
was a holiday, wdiich he names, FC'tc dc Mouches, i>., “The east ot 
flies,” when the people throw before their doors sugar, flour, 8w:., whicii 


. I . ^ lit. go laughing. 
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attract flies in larfjje numbers. He describes the Phijrapolb, 'th*, 
Hindu institution lor looking after Mck animals, situated at Sakram*^ 
poura near Naosari Gate. He calls it a ‘‘hospital for animals'"" 
{Hdpital des animaux). 

A short time after his visit to several Hindu institutions, there 
happened an incident (une petite aventure), which 
An incident that Jed him to lose his temper again and made him 

rstran^d * wit^h “Wigationi, to the English, who had 

the Knglish. helped him in his hour of need. He and his brother,. 

who was now the Chief of the French factory at 
Sur.il, were for two davs, in the end of July, in the French garden (Jardirt 
Francois). For an important business, his brother had to go to the 
factory in the city at seven, in the morning. An English guard of 200 
native sepoys, while going to its po^t on one of the gates of the city, 
happened to p^iss on a n.irrow road between the two surrounding en- 
closures or walls of the city. The U'^ual practise was, that in such cases, 
the European firlors stopped and showed the politeness to let the guards 
pass. In this case, the guard consisted of all native sepoys without any 
English olflcor. So, the French Chief did not think it due to his honour 
to go aside and let the guard pass. The nati\e scpo>s did not gi\c wa\ , 
and their native oflicer e\en went to the extent ot drawing his sword 
over some of the peons who accompanied the French Chief. Anquetil’s 
brother, on going to liis factory, complained to the English factory, and 
failing there, to the higher authorities at Bombay, bm was told, that .1 
guard, going to duty, cannot stop. The French had lost much of their 
former influence in Indi.i, having Nuffered man\ losses at the hands of the 
English. So, under the««.e clrcumstance.s, .Anquetil\s brother now' hardly 
eft his French factor\ to go out. Aiiquetil savs of himself, that he W’cnt 
out fully armed, ready to strike a blow w'ith his sabre to the first 
Englishman who opposed his passage. 

.Anquctil says, that in September 1760, he finished all the w'ork that 

concerned the Parsees and translated their books and 

His flnishing prepared for a vogage. wiiich had, he says, some 

studies before connection both w'ith the Parsees and llie Hindus, 

starting for a tour , . 

to the Salsette. He s.iys, he had left his country to carry there back 
w’iih him the Sacred Law's of the whole of .Asia, 
The subject of the Parsees w’as finished, and he now thought himself to 
be strong enough to commence that of the Hindus. He was now on a 
lorik out for the four Vedas of the Hindus, .iiid here, again, he had to- 
seek the help ofMuncherjee Sett, whose manuscript he had detained^ 
and w'ith whom he had quarrelled at one time. It appears, that Mun- 
cherjee, having once had a bitter experience in the matter of entrustinjg 
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manuscripts to Anquetil, sent a Parsee to him to say, that he would 
procure a copy of the Vedas to be seen and examined by him ( Anquetil) 
At the French factory for one night, provided his brother stood a gua^ 
rantec fv>r Rs. 3,000. Anquetil says, that this was merely an attempt on 
the part of Muncherjee’s I’arsee messenger to create in him a false high 
estimate of the value of the books, since he did not understand the 
^Sanskrit language. It seems, that in the end, the manuscripts of the 
Vedas were shown to Anquetil, w'ho, in order to satisfy himself, showed 
them to some Scuras (Sciouras^ a class of Hindu Brahmins, who told 
him, that che manuscripts did not constitute the whole (acho of the 
Vedas, but were extracts. He also consulted for their genuineness and 
completeness, some Parsoes and Brahmans, who were in no way in- 
terested in the transaction of the sale, but who were vcised in Sanskrit 
(habile dans le Samskretan.)^ They did not attach much importance to 
the manuscripts. The fact of Anquetirs consulting some Parsecs in the 
matter of Sanskrit Vedas shows, that at that time, there were in Surat 
some learned Parsecs who knew S.inskrit pretty well, if not much.* * * 

Having come into contact with some Seuras and such other Brah 
mins, in the matter of this m<muscripl of the Vedas, Anquetil, in this 
connection, gives a short account of the Seuras, Jatis, Jogis, &c., who 
formed some of the classes of the Brahmins. 

VIII. 

JOUUNEV IN THE SaLSKTTK. 

Anquetil left Surat for a visit to the caves of Kencri and Klephanta on 
jSth November 1760. This long-t hough t-of lour 

w^”to'*Salse'tte**** hastened by the abovementioned incident with 

way o . a se . English sepoys, which kept his brother confined 

in his French factory, and which made Surat a decent prison (honndte 
prison) for him. He started w ith 4 sepoys and a Parsee domestic. The 
whole party, including his palanquin-bearers ( Beras, Behras), consisted 
of 13 persons. He provided himself with papers, a compass, pi.stoIs,and 
two passports, one from the Nabob and the other from the Mahrathas. 
i\nquetil describes his journey in details, the like of which we rarely sec 
,n the accounts of travellers. He p.'issed along the villages and towns of 
LXxiiV'i, Bhesan, I-Jijpore, I'ansra, N.iosari wliich was then ruled over by 
Kedarao Gaekwar, Gandevi and Biil'.ar, he saw' Pandcro ghar 

;the fort of Panderq) from a distance. The place round Naosari was 


* Vol 1 , p* ' 

• In .1 fiHrtnottf in connection with ihi"* •••ihj *t.t, Anquet I n that ihe Kadmi Norou? in 

that jear 17W)), fell on 18th September, ;iad ihe Sharan bah: on 18th October Ip. 368.) 
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infested with nionkevs, which, at times, came to the towm tocfirr) awray 
children, Gandevi was a dependency of the Mahratha Chief Damanji 
(Dainaji Gaekwar) and had a bonded warehouse of the French factory. 
He passed along Vilimora (Bilimora), Tchikle> and Varsal (Bulsar). 
While crossing the naddi (river) of Bulsar, he had to wait long as a 
Parsee h<id his horses on the ferrv-boat that w'as running across the 
river He had even to use some violence to prevent the Parsee from 
doing so and thus causing him a dela>. 

He anived at Odouori (Udw^ara), situated on the shores of the 
sea, at 2-45 on 21st November 1760. He thus 
1 Journey speaks of this town : “ This town is inhabited only 

by the Parsees. One Icav es on the right the houses, 
in the midst of which is the* Dcrimeher which contains the Sacred Fire 
named Behram. This edifice is coveicd with a double root lined with 
a penthouse (j. 5., a shed slanting aslope from the main house). It 
has not from the exterior a torm different from that of other houses On 

the left of the road is a great pond On the other side of Udvvaia, tile 

load is alongside the sc<i On the left, arc situated beautiful orchards 
of cocoanut trees. At 3-30, he arrived at Kolek (Colek), which serves 
as the stud ol the elephants of the Raja of Argingut Crossing the 
Khan of Kol.ik, he entered the boundaries of Daman. 

Anquctil then passed tlirough small D.im.in, rested there lor the night, 
crossed o\ei to large Daman in tlic morning, and 
Further pro pi oceeded further, without seeing the town or its 

Nargoh churches, as, with the downtallof the Portuguese 

and Dehnu. power, the town had lost its influc*nce. Proceeding 

further towards Nargol, he passed through a place 
abounding in plants called Kiovras which gives excellent c^dour 

and from which an essenc e is made. It is sold at .1 rupee and .1 quarter 
per tola. The reflection oJ the hot sand on the wa\ made him very 
thirsty The water, drunk for quenching the thirst, brought on cold 
and lever. His I\irsee servant, whose name, as we learn later on, was 
Hirjee, took him to the house of an acquaintance, a rich Parsee. He 
w'as w^ell rcH'eivcd and passed the night there. Some cups of tea, and 
good rest and diet restored him a little. In his account of Nargol, 
he briefly refers to Sanjan (Sadjan), w'here he could not go ow ing to 
sickness. 


He thus speaks of Sanjan : “ It is the place of the settlement of the 
. Parsees in Gujarat which is 3 kosh in the south 

. anjan. ^ Nargol. At present this place is of little 

importance. Hardly a few Parsees are seen there. They all have coma 
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from Narjjol. Had my stroiiffth permitted me 1 would have been taken 

to this villaj^c I am contented with some dejaiis, W'hieti 

the Parsee, who receiveu me in his house, ive me on the subject. 


Further p r o- 
Kress from Nar- 
gol to Bassein 
and the Salsette. 


Anquctil left Nargol on 23rd \o\ ember 17^0, passed through 
Omberjjam (Ommergaon) and Dehvier (Defer) and 
c.ime 10 the khari of (.Jonvara. He passed throuj^h 
the vilhif^e of Djan (in Jehan Bordi), over the khari 
of wliich there ran no bo.il, .ind the passengers had 
to wait till the lime of tlie ebb to ford it and go 
to Bordi (Bordi in Jehan Bordi). Thence he went to Olouar (Golwad), 
and then to Dindou (Dehnu), which has a ‘square fort consi.sting of 4 
curt.iins guarded b> four bastions. The fort was lepaired by the Mah- 
rathas to piott‘< 1 the inhabitants against the pirates. 


Anquctil lelt Dindou (Dehnu) on 24II1 November 1760, arrived 
at T<'handoli, then at Tchitchen, <ind then at the lortress ol Tara- 
pore, which was repaired l)y the Mahrathas in an Kuropean fashion 
«ind which had a church dependent upon that of Dehnu. From Tara- 
pore, he proceeded further to Tchikli to the Khan of Dopguer (Dubgar), 
and then to the Khari of Kalou, wdiere Jived an Indian saint. IVocecd- 
tng turther, he came to Mahim (Kevry Mahim), wdiich had a fort and 
then to .Agacein, Dongri and Gantora (Dantora), from where he saw 
Hovamelangue (Baw’a Malang), the place of the tomb of a Mahomedan 
saint. The people, w hen the} see this tomb, recite the w'ords “ sounakc 
fedj roupeke palangue >tCHoi MC-i’oi), f.c., the mat- 

tress ol Bawa jMalang is of gold and the bed of silver. One may infer 
from Anquetirs account \ that at that time, a gun was fired at Bombay 
‘It 5-30 <1. m. in the morning. The sound was, at times, heard as far 
as Agaci, because, he says, he left this U)wn just wdien the gun at 
Bombay w-as fired. 

He arrived at Bassein (Basain), on 27th November 1760. This town 
had passed into the haqds of the Mahrathas irom the Portuguese in 
1740. After Goa, this is the next beautifully situated town on the coast. 
From Bassein, he entered into the Salsette, wdiich, from Gourhande! 
(Gorebunder) to Bandoura (Bandora), is 18 kos in length, and, from 
Tanin (Thana) to Maroiia (Maravi), 14 to 15 kos in width. Almost all 
the towns are Christian, All the Portuguese monks and priests had 
retired to Goa, when the Mahrathas took the place. The remains of 
the Portuguese convents and churches were, after the departure ol the 
Portuguese, occupied hy Canarese priests under the inspection of a 


> P. 383. 
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CanaresL* Vicai CientTaL Aiiquetil refers to the places of the Salsette 
like Daravi, Donf^ii, Oolan, Gori, Manora, Maroiia (Maravi).* A 
basket of fruits from the Commander of Bassein, re-established, says 
AiiquetiJ, his authority over his servants, one or two of whom had 
deserted. He personally did not like such presents. 


Anquetil arrived at Ponjser on 28lh November 1760, after a jour- 
ney of 8 days, having left Surat on the 20th. He was the j^uest of 
the Curate oJ the Church of the conxenl of the Paulists (Jesuits), a 
man, who, beinj^ brought up in the habits of the nalixes of the place, 
took his meals w’ith his finj^ers and drank arak or the stronj^ counto" 
liquoi. He lound AnquetiPs bnindx loo weak. 


From Ponjser (Boisai), he went to see the temple eaves of Djegueseri 
(Jofi^eshri) on 29th No\ ember 1760. Anquetil j^ives, 
as usual, a de'-t.iiled deseription of the places on his 
v\a\ to the taxes and oi the eaxe temple itself. 
He went there via Pari (Pahdi), Gori*om (Core^aun) and Maledjas 
(Maja^ ^). 


Vi<sit to the oaves 
of Jogeshri. 


There was, in the gre«it pagoda ol tlu t i\«. t<.mpk, a stone stritue 
or idol, representing .1 sleeping bull on xxhiih tlic \x 01 shippers laid their 
offerings of oil. Hc.isked his Pat see Irdji (IJitju.) scrx int to take it up, 
but he refusctl. One of his Mahomed in serxants, wdio vxas less scrupu- 
lous, took it and placed it in his p<ilanquin. Anquetil thought that this 
act was not seen b} the w’orshippers The}, hoxxexei, soon found 
that the idol w’as remoxed. They demanded it from the servants and 
looked into the palanquin. As it was hidden, thex did not Find it there, 
and Anquetil returned to Ponjser, exulting, that he was able to take 
a god to Europe. Later on, on his return to Europe, he presented it to 
M. le C. dc Ciivlus, xvho had helped him in his earl) studies. He 
remarks : “ Here is an instance how" curiosit} know^s to colour criminal 
ax'tions.”- Anquetil gives a plan of this pagoda, as well as that of 
the pagoda of Mon pest r. 

On returning to Ponjser, he W"ent on the morning ot 30th Np- 
vcMiiber 1760. to see the caxe pagoda 01 Monpeser. 

Cave pagoda of ^ caves had been utilized hv the 

Portuguese. He entered into the darkest part of 
it with two torches in his i^eon's hand. It W"as ieated, that the cavfe 
w'as frequented by tigers, especiall} in winter. The peons weie armed 


These \illagfpv nou form part of the Uoregav tn Trust Estate of tht late Mr Bvranijeo 
Jejeehhoy, the se^ en villages of vvhtch are Gor^aum, Pahdi. Mogra, Matas. W'uhivra. 
Poiser and Bandoli. The Jogeshri caves referred tob> Anquetil form a part of th.s Estate, 
P. *9ao 
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sabres. He had a sabre in one hand and a saddle-pistol in the 
other. Having entered into the cave a little, he fired the pistoL.tO 
,jrrighten the tiger, if any there be in it. The echo in the cave 
frightened his peons who all ran away leaving him alone in the dark. 
But seeing no animal come out of it, the> were reassured and returned 
to the cave with torches. The Christians of the place said, that a 
Franciscan marclied into this cave for 7 days, and coming across 
a pit, he sent down a man with a cord. The man not returning, 
the Franciscan got frightened and returned. The Brahmans, says 
‘Anquetil, believed that the caves of jogheshri, Monpesei* and Kaneri 
were built by Alexander the Great. They attributed wh«atever 
required oxtraordinarv force or strength to Alexander or to gods (Dews). 
The Christian church of Monpeser has a Portuguese inscription of 1590. 
Tlie Mahrathas, after having destroyed this building, carried its timber 
to Tliana. The Brahmans of this place call the .Sanskrit letters Hal- 
botes (Baihodh) and the current alph.abets* Mourls (Mori.) 

In the afternoon of the 30th November 1760, Anquetil started for 
^ the caves of Kaneri. According to him, the word 

C^es ^ ^ ® ' Kcneri meant pilgrimage. He describes at first 
the situation of the mountains which contain the 
caves and then the caves themselves. He says, he had to .set fire to 
the wild foliage before entering some of the caves. At several places, 
he had to descend with the * help of ropes and to mount over the 
shoulders of his peons. 

Anquetil recommended, that the English, who, being at Bombay, were, 
as il were, at the door of the caves, might appoint a competent person 
to make plans and to make a sketch of all the figures. Such a work, 
he said, would be well received in Europe. He says, he was travelling 
in the time of uar (between the English and the French) and was far 
aw'ay from the French factory. Again, his lime and money were 
limited. So, he could not do much. He, however, took copies of the 
inscriptions which were 25 in number. Twenty-two of these were in 
Sanskrit and two of Mongous character. He, at first, thought of 
giving these inscriptions in his work of Zend-Avesta, wherein he has 
described his visit of the caves. But, as that was likely to delay its 
publication, he gave up the idea. 

Anquctil remained at Kaneri for about 4 days. He had gone 
there on the evening of the 30lh November and returned to Ponjser 
in the evening of 4th December 1760. He has given a detailed- desertp* 
tion of the cave which ma> be found worth-comparing wMth' later 
descriptions. 
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Later investigations have brought to light some Pahlavi inscriptions*'^ 
in the Kancri Caves. In 1866, Dr. (then Mr.) W, ; 

The Pahlavi West submitted a Note, dated 5lh May 1866, to 
Kaneri^Caves. ^ ^ Society, drawing special attention of 

scholars to the Pahlavi inscriptions in the caves. 
Five > cars before this, Dr. Bhau Daji had first drawn attention to them. 
It is strange, tliat Anquetil does not refer to them. He speaks a good’ 
ileal of his knowledge of Pahlavi, in which, he says, he was able to 
write letters, and even to converse, but, 1 think, there is a good 
deal of exaggeration in this, as in several other matters referred 
to by him. This is shown by the fact, that during his visit to 
the caves, which lasted for about four days, he did not recognize 
the Pahlavi inscriptions. He seems to have visited the cave 
containing these inscriptions and seen the inscriptions themselves, 
but does not seem to have recognized the Pahlavi characters. In 
one place, ^ he thus speaks of the two inscriptions : “ Two inscriptions 
which appear recent, each of 12 perpendicular lines, inscribed rather 
deep, and in character Mougous, o\er two pilliirs w'hich form a part 
of the walls ; one, one foot high, and the other, 1:5 inches broad and 
high.” 1 think, that these inscriptions (in cave 66 as numbered at 
present), which he speaks of as being in Mougous or Mongous 
characters, were I^ahlavi. fie did not know Pahlavi sufficicntl\ we}l|j 
to recognize the characters. Of course, he cannot be evpected 
decipher them in a running visit, but one e\pec is ihal he ougl|t to 
have knowm them as Pahlavi. v 

Now what is the word M4>ugous ? In one place,* he gives the w'ord 
as Mongous. In the index also, ho gives the word as Mougous. 

1 think the word Mougous is correct and is the same as the I’arsee 
word Magu or Magous, the Greek Magi. It seems, that he w’as 
properly informed by the guide or guides at the caves, that the 
character were those of the Magous or Magis, but he did not properly 
understand the word to lake it for the characters of the Persian Magi 
or Mobads. He speaks of the tw’o inscriptions as each being of 12 lines, 
and w’e know that the Pahlavi inscriptions arc of 12 lines.'* 


He left Ponjsor on the morning of 5th December 1761, for Elephanta. 


The journey to- 
wards Kurla. The 
services of his 
Pardee servant 
Irdji. 


His description of that part of the Salsettc, through 
wdiich he came over to Trombay on the northern 
side of our harbour to take over a boat from there for 
Elephanta, will be found very interesting for compar*- 
ing the present and the tht^i topography of the 
places. He names places, pas^-ed through every hallE 
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^®(ii hour, or quarter of an hour, and even every lo 'minutes. He' passed 
^tlirough Jogheshri, Kondati (present Kondita) and Marole, which he 
calls a town of middh'-sized grandeur (dc moyenne gratideur) witli a 
I^etty good church (Eglise assez jolie), dependant on Kondita. Most oi 
the churches of Salsette had, at that time, Canarese priests. The 
Christian priests in this part of the Salsette received their payments 
from their congregation in kind— in Mautegue de beurre ( perhaps 
sacks of rice and pJickels of cheerools. He arrived via 
MoXli (Maval) at Carlin (Kurla) at ii a. m. The Vicar-General of 
Salsette lived at Coorla. He was addicted to drinking arak. Here, the 
■ carriers of his palanquin wanted to desert him. His Parsce servant 
Irdji (Hirjcc), of whom he speaks as his faithful servant (mon hdele 
domestique), intervened and represented to th(‘m, that they were 
hound to take Anquetil back to Surat and pointed out the consequences 
of deserting hitn there ; but to no effect. Anquetil thought of ending this 
mutiny among hi'> sen’ants by pointing his pistol to one ot the bearers 
who w^as most obstinate. Tliis firmness had the desired effect. 

Anquetil then passed by several villages such as Colegam, Sourirn, 
G<insla, Goreni, Dakliman and Aivela. He arrived at Trombay at 
noon on 6th December 1761. In Iw’o hours, he crossed over by boat 
Galipouri (Elephanta). 

The native name of Elephanta is Galipouri (Garipouri), which, 
according to Anquetil, seems to mean a group 
Elephanta. (pouri) of gali (mountains, Sanskrit On land- 

ing there, he at once proceeded to see the pagodas 
which had no inscriptions, but had only the names of Portuguese and 
English visitors. He found several of the idols broken. ITie reason 
W'as, that the Portuguese, at first, shut them up firmly w^ith plasters. 
The Mahrathas then removed these strong plasters by gun-shots which 
damaged some of the idols. Thereupon, they ceased further using the 
guns and used other implements. Anquetil stiyed there for the night, 
and on 7th December, saw the rest of the caves. Among several things, 
he saw a large stone elephant which ga\e the caves its English name. 
The stone elephant carried a small child o\er iu shoulders. 

On his return journey, he look the w^ay via Thana, He, at first, went 
to Schevan or Karandja and then back to Trom- 
Return journey. bay, which had then, tW'O churches in ruins and a 
bastion. From Trombay, he went to Thana by 
!lloat. He was well received by the priest there. The Mahrathas, on 
taking Thana, had permitted the Christiatis to possess some of their 
'Churches and had given great liberty to follow their religion. So, 
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celebrated their feasU there very freely as at Goa and had their relig^ious 
processions not only unmolested but respected by the natives. 

llie day after his arrival, vii?., 8th December was the day of the 
Conception of the Virjfin and they celebrated it with a feast. He 
was pressed to sing the Credo the next day and he did so. He had 
often played a medical man in his travels, but this w’^as the first 
time (hat he had to play a musician. All the Christian priests feasted 
in the native fashion. They w'ere all poorly dressed. There was a 
good deal of confusion. All ate with their hands. He all along 
philosophized over the scene. 

On the 8th, he paid a visit to the Mahratha Governor of Thana at his 
bungalow’ (Banglla). The honsidenation w’hich the Governor showed 
him had some effect upon his servants w’ho all w'ere tired W’^ith his long 
journey. He gave to the Governor a small sagviiade (sog&d Spilt), a 
present. Here, he caught fever on the c)th and had to live on tea for 3 
days. On recovering a little, he occupied himself in copying fair a part 
of the rough draft of (the notes of) his voyage while the diffelrent objects 
w'cre still fresh in his memory. 


He left Thana on lOth December. He took, with '^some difference, 
%vell-nigh the same route as on his coming to Salsette. At Aga^in, 
they celebrated a fe.ist.of the Church of the place where people moved 
about as Freely as in a Christian State. On all da} other than the 
feast days, the Canarese priests had a routine \vay of life — the mass, the. 
breviary, cheroot, the zopi of distilled arak^ the curry and the afternoon 
siesta. He had off and on attacks ot fever till he came to Gandevi 
where he got rid of the fe\er. 


Anquetil thus describes his visit to Naosjiri on his return journey : 


Visit to NaoSari. 


“ When 1 arrived at Naosarj,. I sent a request to 
Dastur Jamshf'd to see me itt’the garden where I 


had to pass the night. My reputation hsul run to this town. This 
Dastur came at 10 in the evening. We lall^ in Persian and Pahlavi. 
He avowed before me, that Darab was ttfl most able Dastur in India, 


and assured me that be had no longer the Nirangestan, w^hich was 
brought from Kerman by Jamasp. The conversation ended w^ith 


reciprocal marks of friendship, and he promised U> w’rite to me to Surat, 
Tliis, he did, after several months, in Pahlavi and Persian- Anquetirs 


statement that he talked and corresponded with Dastur Jainshed in 
Pahlavi is a great exaggeration. It is not correct, because Pahlavi 
w»ns not a spoken language in India at any lime. 
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IX. 

Reti rn to Sl’Rai. Last few months. 

Anqucttl’is return-jt)urney to Surat to<-»k 8 days. His brother wai 
|>leascd to sec him back. He s.iys ot himself, that the recollectior 
of the trouble and dift'iculties of the road made him shed tears whici 
his friends wiped off. Four days of rest restored him to health. 

He was aj^ain taken ill, but was restored to health ; but his weak- 
ness made him renounce his desire to go tc 

A state of des- Benares and China. Even if his health had nol 
fru>triitcd his desires, the state of French affairs 
brouf^ht on ,i slate of despair. Pondicherrv was besieged by the 
Hng-Iish. So, all help from that place w;is failing. The Surat factor)’ 
had not received, for tears, fund*- from th(‘ Chief factor. His brtdher 
was hardly able to help himself, and so, co.ild incur no expense for 
hun (Anquetil) What to do under these circumstances ? 

.Xccoi'ding to his statement, made at the time of the above despair, 
he had collected about i8o manuscripts of almost 

Anquetil’s collec- all the languages of India. In this collection, 

fiou of Indian there were many Parsec books. In the latter, 

and among thenfof ‘■'"P*'-'*- of the works of Zoroaster 

Parsee books, &c. and of a part of Pahlavi books. He had Sanskrit 
texts about 300 years old, in his translation of 
some works of Zoroaster. He had a collection of the instruments 
of the religion of the P.irsees. Therefore, under the circumstances of 
affairs in India, he thought it advisable, for the sake of this valuable 
collection, to return to France. 

He, at first, asked the Swx*des, who had now* begun trading with 
.Surat to give him a passage. They had a ship, 
Arrangement for carrying 60 guns, which was to start for Europe 
in March 1761, vta Cdiina. The voyage would have 
been dilatory, but it w'ould have had some advantages, (a) He would 
have had time to get down on the coast of Malabar and made some 
further researches and inquiries there. ( 3 ) He would have got dow* 
at Canton and visited a part of China and Til?et, sending aw'ay hts 
books and papers by a French boat wiiich he might have come acfosf 
there. But the Sw'edish authorities refused to give him a passage, 
because, as their ship had to touch Bombay, they did not like to inju^ 
the displeasure of the English there by having a Frenchman on their 
boat. He then sought the aid of the Duti^li or the Hollanders. They 
also refused to give him a passage in their ship. They said, that they 
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took no foroii;fncr on board their vessel except in the capacity of a sailor, 
boat-swain’s mate, &c. But, he thouf>jht, that under this pretence, 
lay hid the real cause, 7vi., that of not displeasing" the English. 
Then there were Portuguese frigates, which went to Basrah from 
where he could lind a vessel going to France. But he did not like 
these as they were very slow, .ind there was no guarantee in them 
about tin security of the luggage of the passengers. There were some 
iTfitlve vessCis of the Banias, .\r,ibs or Persians who lived in Surat, 
and who 1 1 ad ed with Basrah. Bui they also could not give a passage 
without the permission of the haiglish. 

So in the end, he thought of turning to the Iinglish, whom he calls 
the etienn of his nation, and wJiom he, at the same 
lime, call> generous. Tliev had once protected him 
but, <ilter the Jiicident of his brother with their 
sepo}-gu.ird, he had turned ungrateful to them, even to the extent ol 
being prepared to use his pistol towards the first Englishman whom he 
met and who disputed his right w'hii'h he thought his brother was 
deprived of. It w’as the tear of the linglish, resulting from this ungrate- 
ful conduct and ungrateful thoughts, w hich, though he does not sa> 
that, seems to have kept him .iw'ay from visiting Bombay, though he 
w'as, as it were, at its very door, wiien he visited Elephanta Caves. 

He was sure, tliat the English, though they were the enemy of Ws 
country, were generous and would give him a passage in one of theii 
vessels ; but it wms a delicate point to approach them. But a certair 
event enboldened him to seek their protection at once. It was Iht 
receipt of a letter by his brother from Mahi, w'hich said, that the new 
husband ol the lady, whose first husband he ha4 killed in a duel, at 
referred to above, wanted to proceed against him and to take him tc 
Pondicherry and even to Europe to seek for justice. So, he at once 
thought of placing himself again under the protection of the generou* 
English and asked for a passage in one of their ships. Tliis was 
given him and he received an official intimation to that effect ir 
February 1761. 

But now arose the difficulty of providing for the passage money foi 
the English ship going to Europe. The Frencl" 

Want of p a s- factory had not paid him, for nearly a year, hi 
monej. instalment. The factory had no money. New: 

had come, in the mcanw’hile, of the fall, into the hands of the English, o 
Pondicherry, the principal setlleinenl of the French in India. The new: 
created a stir among the people at Surat, in whose further lov 
estimation the French now fell. As said above, the merchants there hat 
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expected, that the French factory would make good the losses they had 
sustained in the capture by the French of the ship Fez Salem. But 
now, the news of the fall of Pondicherr> led them to the tear of all loss 
of power and influence by the French in India and thus to the despair 
of any chance of repayment. 

But the ingenuity of both the brothers met the dilTicult situation 
for finding the passage money. There was a French merchant, M. 
Boucart, who lived under the proiectioti of the English. He owed 
some money to the French factory. Seeing now that the French had 
lost Pondicherry, he argued that there was no French Conipany exist* 
ing in India and refused to pay his debt to the factory. No threats could 
prevail upon him. Among the different promissory notes that he had 
given to the French f/ictory, Anquetil found one of Rs. 4,000, that was 
passed particularly to, or in the personal name of, ** M. Anquetil, Chief 
of the French Factory of .Surat.” Anquetil’s brother did not waste time 
to show, that though Pondicherry had fallen the French Company still 
continued, but he quietly transferred that promissory letter or note of M, 
Boucart, to the name of Anquetil, in return for the money due from the 
factory to him as his actual stipend and as a payment for his passage 
money. Anquetil and M. Boucart both being under the protection of 
the English, Anquetil passed on or transferred that note to the English 
Council of Sural. After some negotiations with the English factory at 
Sur^it and the English authorities at Bombay, who all along wished to 
help him, Anquetil succeeded in making the English factory impress 
upon M. Boucart, that he should pay Rs. 4,000. This result relieved 
Anquetil of the difficulty of the passage mone}. 

When hi was on the point of starting from Surat, the Dasturs 
lodged ii complaint against him in the English 
JDetentiop of his factory, saying, that he had not paid them for the 
f^greV for The niaiiuscripts he had purchased from them. They 
Dasturs. prayed for a detention of his goods. Their prayer 

wasgninted. He began finding fault with them, 
and said that all the mischief was due to Dastur Kaus. However, , the 
English authorities saw the truth of the complaint. His own 
brother also seems to have seen that, because he stood as a .security for 
the payment. Anquetil was then allowed to depart. After alt the several 
allegations against the Dasturs in this and other matters, his con- 
science led him, as it were, to make amends at the last moment. Just 
before starting, he said : “ 1 was moved to find myself, in (a condition 
•of 1 impossibility to know the services of my servants, of the people of the 
factory, of the interpreter Manockjee, and Also to recognize, as I believed 
Ihey merited, the Dasturs Dorab and Kuas, whose biid behavioural 
I had already forgotten.” 
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X. 


Departure from Surat — Arrival in Bombay. 

Anquctil arrived at Bombay on i6th March 1761 and stayed here till 
28ih April. Anquetil’s account of Bombay, about 
'^***'^ ago, will be found interesting by many. 

The following subjects dr»iw our special attention 

m this account 

1. The limits of Bombay began then, as now, at Mahim. Length- 
wise it was two hours’ drive and breathwise an hour and a half’s. 

2. Coco<inul and bamboo trees formed a principal source of revenue, 
and, at the same ^ime, gave^ beautiful shade. But the putrid lish used 
for manure rendered the climate unhealthv. 'I'he fear of an invasion by 
the French, witli whom the Knglish were then at war, had led to the 
cutting off of a number of tree^ around the city for the purpose of its 
belter protection, becau«^e the city wa^ not well fortified.’ 

3. The fort w.is not well protected. The principal strength of the city 
was in its harbour. The strength of the English lav in their sca-defence, 
wherein everything W’as in “ an admirable order ” (un ordre admirable.) 

4. Commerce was the chief element for the richness of the people. 

5. The General, who presided at the Councils, had a palacc^^Jn the 
city but rarely resided there. He lived at Parel in a large houfiewath 
terraces and gardens. At first, this house w’as a church. ,This iS a 
reference to the Parel Government house. 

6. The second Councillor, next to the General, had a house that w’as 
well situated over a kind of rock commanding the sea, which served as 
a landmark to incoming vessels. The big folk of the city met there 
.Hs a rendezvous after dinner, to take tea. This is a reference to the 
Malabar Point and the Government house there, 

7. A nquetil, thus speaks of the situation of Bombay: “ Bomba\,” 
placed between Moka, Basra, Surat and the Malabar Coast, is, what 
it is, only bj^ its situation and its port. But, if the English found 
the means to gel the Salsette given to them by the Mahrathas, then, 
independently of the revenue of this island, Bombay could become one 
of the most beautiful settlements in India, on account of all the charms 


' This fact set>nis to nccciunt for the largre open spaces we ^ee, or rather saw some \ears 
apo. befs^rc they were bwilt upon as now, between the Fort and the F. C Infctitute on the one' 
band and the Crawford Market on the otf'er. 
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' of Jife which one finds in the Salsette and which vrotild recompeiise ftS^ 
the diyness and sterility of this premier island.*’ 

8. The passage money from Bombay to Europe at that lime waii- 
about Rs. 1.000. 


Trial by ordeal. 


In Bombay, he was the guest of Mr. Spencer, the Commissioner^ 
of Marine. He heard from him, that at Anytngue 
in Malabar, they resorted to a trial by ordeal. When-, 
a person was accused ol theft or any other crime, if he denied that 
crime, they compelled him to put his hand in boiling oil. The hand’ 
was then at once shut up in a sac, fastened to his wrist by strings, over 
which the English judge placed the seal of the Company. Ailer 
some days, they opened the sac and if the hand of the accused was 
found uninjured he was set free as innocent. 


Some time before departure. Anquetil began to entertain some doubts 
which serve .is an instance of his susix-vting nature.. 
Final arrange- He said to his host, Mr. Spent ei*. that he had lost in ; 

ments for depar- Bengal the copy of the first lines of the Zend 

Doiibt8*Ht^Uie?ast nianuscript of Oxford, which he had brought from 
moment. . Europe. So, he did not know, if the manuscripts 

he had acquired at Surat contained the equal of it. 
Mr. Spencer helped him to be in a position to ascertain that 
matter and he asked him to keep the matter secret. He 
arranged, that Anquetil may he given a passage with the Captain of the 
ship Bristol which was reiidy to sail. Mr. Spencer paid to the Captain 
Rs. 1,000 for the passage money and gave Anquetil Rs. 1,200 in hard 
cash and in hills on Mr. Hough, his correspondent in London. These 
sums were given in advance of the total amount of the letter or pro- 
missory note of M. Boucart, referred to .above, i\nquetil endorsed that 
note and gave it to Mr. Spencer on account of the war then prevailing. 
Anquetil assured Mr. Spencer, th.it in the papers that he carried there 
\\cre none relating to State affairs. The English Company’s seal 
was placed upon his things. 


XI. 


(C) Like after DKPARruRE from India. 

Anquetil left Bombay on 28ih April 1761. There were with him on* 
hoard thevcs'»el several French officers, as prtsoiiers 
Journey home- ^^r, whom the fleet had taken captives on the* 
^**^*^* Coromandel Coast- His ship halted for some days 

at.Onor (perhaps Honavar) and anchored atTellichery on sth May 1761, 
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He complains of the conduct of Mr. Quicke, the Capt;ain .ot 
vessel, and of the food which he was given. Landing at Tellicherry, 
went to Mahi on a chair carried by four persons. Here, he received 
through Father Claude, a letter, dated loth March 1760, from M. I’Abb^ 
Barthelemi, in reply to his of 4th April 1759, informing the Abbe, that he* 
had finished the translation of the first Fargard (Chapter) of the Vendi- 
diid. Li that letter, M. Abb 4 Barthelemi advised Anquetil to draw" out 
'from the Dasturs all possible light, w'hich they can give, on 
ancient Persia, till he translated the w’hole of the manuscript attributed 
to Zoroaster. This letter contained also a note from M. Ic Comte de 
Caylus, dated loth March 1760, in which he specially recommended 
Anquetil to translate the w'ork of Zoroaster.^ On returning to Tellicherry, 
he met the Engineer, the second husband of the lady referrea to 
in the matter of tlic duel hc*iiad at Surat. The Engineer, says Anquetil, 
regretting his former letter, sought his friendship. 

He left Tellicherry on 15th Ma\ 1761. Anquetil renews his com- 
plaint against the Captain, sa\iiig. that though he h.id paid him icx) 
louis * for the passage money, he ga\e hiiTk very bad food. Among the 
passengers, w’us an Asiatic lad\, born at Pondichcry, the wife of a 
French officer, w'ho seemed to be one of the French prisoners on board 
the vessel. She accompanied her husband to Eun>pe. 

We learn from other sources that there wx*re many matrimonii^ 
advances of this kind among Europeans and Asiatics in those tindAl^ 
and it appears from Anqueiirs account of her treatment b\ the 
French passengers, that the lady was well treated, and ther9..^as «§ 
dislike or social disapproval of such a marri<ige, then. .^nq^btiPsJjwxwtre 
of the treatment of the passengers by the Captain seemsKion ks face, 
to be greatly exaggerated. He seems to ha\e been a man , of peculiarly 
bad temper. At first, he says, that for nearly a month and a 
half, the food being bad, he ale nothing, so much so, that even 
his voice fell. In a fit of anger, he once threw the chocolate, w'hich 
the Captain gave him and which he did not like, on his face. Tlie Captain, 
w"hom he represents as wanting in bravery, only w'alked off and appeased 
his anger as it w^ere, on the deck. One cannot iTelicve, that an English 
Captain in charge of a ship carrying French prisoners on bofird would 
put up w'ith such a conduct. There seems to be some exaggeration 
herein also. This scene, he says, stirred up his sense for the good, and 
the vexation that he received, re-animated his counxge. He now' began 
exiting anything that was given him with the help of pepper and salt 


’ P- 439. *• 
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' He adds : " My stemach indulged in this kind of fury. The Captain 
had the grief to sec that the bones filled with salted and 
. putrid flesh, went back from our table, more dry than the planks of 
his ship. This devouring appetite gave uneasiness to my friends, but 
nothing could keep me hack. My strength came back.*’ The tone 
of AnquetiPs version, and the details he enters into in all the matters of 
his meals, show tlie temper of the man. After all, it appears, that 
it was his own mental condition that had, at first, weakened him, and, 
at last, strengthened him. The food, if it was bad at all, vras bad all 
along. But it was his discontent and bad temper that reduced his 
strength, and it was the reaction, contentment towards what was given 
him as food, that revived his strength. One cannot properly under- 
stand .Anquctil complaining of the food he got on the ship — flesh, 
bread, biscuits, chocolate, arak, &c. We saw, that, as he himself hajsi 
said in his previous description, for days together, he lived on mere 
khichery, — a diet of cooked rice and dal ^ — as he could not afford to get 
better food. A man on such a diet cannot be expected to be re- 
duced in strength or famished on the food he got in the ship. 

During the voyage, on 19th July, they saw at a distance a vessel 
* which was taken to be hostile, and the Captain, thought of confining 
' Anquetil and the French soldiers into the hold of the vessel and ol 
; throwing off their boxes into the sea, but the vessel soon disappeared. 
Anquetil says, he would have sooner liked to throw himself into the sea 
than to go to France without his papers. On the evening of the same 
day, they were overtaken by a very severe storm. In that emergency, 
Anquetil speaks of the Captain, whom, he had, in his above version 
of the food dispute, called neither brave nor patient (ni brave ni endu- 
rant)*^ as a “good sailor, not baffled, though danger was seen on his 
face.®” This shows that Anquetii’s judgments about men were at times 
not well-founded, but were prejudiced according to his whims, fury , 
or temper. \l the end of the journe>, he says, he presented the 
remn.ints of the provisions he had taken from St. Helena on the voyage 
to the Captain, wlio he sri\s., was not ashamed to have them. 

Tliey arri\ed at St. Helena on 25th August 1761. There was on the 
island at that time .M. Masculine (Mr. Maske- 
lyiic), an astronomer, who was sent from England 
to observe from there the transit of Venus, which^ 
had occurred on 6th June and which Anquetil had 
observed front the ship during the voyage. Anque- , 
lil invited the astronomer to dinner. Mr. Maske- 
lyne, during the course of the dinner, left the table several times and 


* » 'P. 44 =. * P.444. 
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went out to observe the sky, and, returning to table, took his drink. 
'JThis led Anquetil to make in his account some remarks which seem to 
be as undignified, or rather low, as those which he made in his account 
of the dispute with the Captain of the ship about the food he got. Mr. 
Beveridge very properly sa>s on this subject. “ The satirical account 
which he gives of Maskelj nc’s behaviour at table is a thing, which, 
even if true, geiitlemanlv feeling should have prevented Du Perron, as 
one of his hosts, from describing.”^ 


Xll. 

Stay ix England. 

His ship lelt St. Helena on lolh September and arrived at Ports- 
mouth on 17th November 1761. He was treated at 
first like the other French war-prisoners. He 
resented that. It was arranged that he may be 
sent direct to France with other prisoners. The box conUiining his 
manuscripts was sent to the Custom House. He says tluit the letters 
of the Council of Bombay seemed to have no value. He wrote to his 
people and to his friends at Paris about this state of affairs. He 
also wrote to Minister Pitt, Earl of Chatham. He was sent to 
Wickham (Wykham), about 12 miles from Portsmouth on 
November, having first seen that his manuscripts were in good ord^ia^ 
the Custom House. At Wickham, he was assisted with moneyVl^ 
Mr. Gamier. The whole time he w’^as there, he w’as much anxious 
about his manuscripts at the Custom House, w’here they were in a damf 
low place, that month of December being very rainy. With the helf 
of Mr. Gamier, he was permitted to go to Portam^th to bring fron 
there his manuscripts which he found there in good condition. But he 
was prevented from taking them to Wykham. He was then asked to 
go to France with other French soldiers, but he objected to do so before 
going to Oxford, as he had specially taken the English boat from India 
wfith the object of visiting Oxford and had thus found himself in this 
plight. 

Anquetil had written from Wykham on 27th November and 2yd 
, . .-I /• j December 1761, to the Secretary of the Royal 

isit to ' X or . London, requesting him to send him the 

copy of the first leaves of the manuscript of (the writings of) Zoroaster 
at Oxford. He heard in reply on 7th January 1761, that the Royal 
Society had no control over the University of Oxford and that the 


‘ "C.'ilcutta Review.** Vol. CIXI. October *896, p, 998 note. 
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University would not permit any of its manuscripts to go out to such 
a distance, to London or to Wykham. The Secretary wanted to 
know the circumstances under which he was detained* so that "'he 
may do something to facilitate his visit to Oxford. Anquetil had 
arranged to go to Oxiord before this letter, which came in, a long 
time after he wrote. However, this letter pleased him to know, that 
there was an appreciation of Ietter^ in all nations. After some corras- 
pondence with various scholars and authorities, and armed with 
several letters of introduction, he left Wykham on 14th January 1761, 
with some Hindu manuscripts and three beautiful manuscripts of 
ancient Persian which he intended to place in the Biblioth^que du Roi 
of Paris, vis,^ the Vendid^ Sftdeh, the Vendid&d Zend and Pahlavi, and 
the volume containing Zend and Sanskrit Yazashne and the Yashts 
Sadeh. He took these with him, with a view to show his riches to 
those whose treasures he wanted to see. Anquetil refers to the difR- 
culty of travelling in rain in thosedays which were the daysof tiavelHng 
by coaches. He says, that in France, while travelling by carriage, only 
the horses were changed frequently at each stage, but in England, they 
changed carriages also. Travellers were stopped at turn-spikes, 
which came every two miles, where you had to pay half a shilling ora 
shilling. He arrived at Oxford on 17th January 1761, taking three 
days to travel from Wykham near Portsmouth to Oxiord. AnquetiPs 
description of Oxford shows, that it was then, about 150' years ago, 
what it is now, ** a town composed of colleges, professors, students and 
of Servian ts, merchants and workmen, employed in the service of the 

t leges, in such a way, that in summer, when the professors and the 
idehts are there in a xety small number, it is well-nigh deserted.’* 
But that is the proper season to see conveniently the public buildings 
which are very beautiful. 


He first saw Mr. Swinton, a learned scholar, and went with him to 
^ ^ Dr. Barton, the Canon of Christ’s College and 

^ ^ member of the Society of Antiquities. He was 

Bodlein i rary. home. So they went to the Bodlein 

Library, where be saw the manuscript of the VendidAd Sadeh fastened 
with a chain in a special place. As it was very cold then, he wanted to 
take it with him to his inn to compare it conveniently with his manus- 
cript, but that was refused. So, he w^ent there again the next day, 
i8th January, and examined the manuscript of the VendidAd Sadeh foi 
sin hour and copied the account (Notice) wTitten in Zend characters on 
it. He gave it to the Librarian, who had a copy of it, which was 
less exact and w^herein the name Of the book Djed dew dad the 
VendidAd) was taken to be that of the author. 
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After having assured himself, that the manuscripts, which he had 
taken from Surat, were of the same sort as that of the Bodlein, he liked 
to see the manuscripts of Dr. Hyde and Frazer, which were in charge 
of Dr. Hunt, Professor of Arabic. He was called at 3 o’clock. He 
went for dinner to Dr. Barton’s, where they drank a toast for the 
success of the works of Zoroaster (on but au bon succ^s des ouvrages 
de Zor'»astre).^ They talked of securing closer relations between the 
French and English scholars. Anquetil w-as told by them, that he 
was the first French scholar who had gone to Oxford purely for the 
progress of human knowledge. 

He then went to Dr. Hunt, Professor of Arabic, accompanied by 

A visit to Dr Swinton. He says “ while- 

Hunt and inspec- walking through the court of the College of Christ, 
tion of the Hyde I coulcf not help smiling at the figures of my two 
and Frazer collec- guides. Dr. Swinton, ;ill gathered together in 

**°”*** his robe, the head lowered and covered with a 

wretched bonnet broad in three corners, had all the air of an agent of 
the University. Dr. Barton, grand and well-made, walked by a few 
steps before him, letting float gravely a handsome robe, whose front 
foreparts, lined w’ith satin, matched with a bonnet of velvet, of which 
the frontal point lowered o\ef the forehead of the Doctor, gave 
him a very haughty look. Add to this, the turning of the head to the 
right and to the left like that of a man, who admires himself in regu- 
lating his walk, and you w ill have the picture of a rich English Canon.” 
He found Dr. Hunt also rapped up in his robe. Dr. Hunt producgHj 
before him the manuscript of the Viraf-nameh and the Sad-dar from 
Hyde’s collection. The manuscript contained modern Persian in 
characters. '^ The Doctor, hit ving learnt Zend letters by means oL2^^^ 
and Persian alphabets in a manuscript of the Nyaishes, read ttjriBMmjr 
ern Persian, and believed, that it >vas old Persian. He, therefore, "'^aid 
to Anquetil, that he knew old Persian. Anquetil corrected him saying, 
that what he knew' was only muxlern Persian, which, instead of being 
written in Arabic or Persian characters, was w'ritten inZend (Avesta)* 
characters. Anquetil showed him his manuscripts and he could read 
nothing, .\i\quetil told him what he had he^urd from Dastur Shapur® 
(at Surat), that Mr. Frazer had carried to England some manuscripts 
of this kind. Frazer spoke modem Persian a little, but did not know 
Zend or Pahlavi. ’• Dr. Hunt was surprised on finding Anquetil so well 


P. 45() * I’ide l>r.|H>de'sHlstoria Religrionis Veterum Per^sarum, and Edition, of 1760, 

pp. 14. 17 and 18 for this 

* lie Dastur 'Sl^purjec Manockjee Sanjana (1735-1805). the writer of the Kisseh-i-Zar* 
tui.htinn-1-llindustAu (iutic my book “ The ParNces at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Mi^erji 
Kan.i, * p. 45). 
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informed and went to search for Frazer’s manuscripts, which he found, 
just as Anquetil had described them on the authority of his'informatioit 
from Shapur. Anquetil adds : 

“ My manuscripts struck Dr. Hunt and ho said, no doubt in joke, 
that being- a Justice of the Peace of Oxford, he could get me arrested 
for the incident (at Surat) which made him run into the English factory 
and (then) retain my manuscripts. Annoyed at this reflection, I told 
him, I was not afraid, and that he would be responsible for the rnanu** 
scripts to the English Minister (Mr. Pitt), and to the King of France to 
whom (the acquisition of) those books was announced. This sharp 
rejoinder accompanied with a scornful look changed the conversation. 
We both were in the wTong ; the Doctor (was wrong) in touching this 
cord in the position in which T was, and I in taking his words literally. 
All this passed away very honestly.” ^ 

Anquetil then saw Mr. Frazer’s collection of about 250 volumes which 
also was with Dr. Hunt. He found therein some well-known Persian 
books like Rozat-us-Saf&, the Shah-nameh, Tarikh*i-Tabari, Tarikh-i- 
Kashmir, Akbar-nameh, Mir^t-i— Sikandari, an abridged Barzour- 
nameh, the Zitch of Olough Beg. He found no Pahlavi book. 

We see in the above account ot Anquetil’s visit to Dr. Hunt, further in- 

Anquetil’s disres- Stances of his queer conduct, want of good manners, 
pectful way of wri- and bad temper bordering on ungratefulness. He 
ting, which stir- speaks very slightingly of his hosts. Dr. Swinton 
red William Jones. been very kind to him and had acted as his 

guide for two days, Anquetil had embraced him when he parted. 
The gaits of walking of Dr. Swinton and Dr. Barton and the appearance 
of their robes made him smile and he speaks rather discourteously of 
thISm. The manner in which he describes his visit to Dr. Hunt is worse 
than the above. He himself says, that Dr. Hunt simply said in joke, 
that he would get him arrested as a Justice of the Peace and take 
possession ot his manuscripts, but he took that literally and talked with 
him and looked at him scornfully. As said by Mr. Beveridge*, it were 
such observations w'hich probably stirred up the youthful Sir William 
Jones to write his fierce letter to Du Perron” * The late Professor 
Darmesleter said on this point that William Jones, a young Oxonian 
then ** had been wounded to the quick by the scornful tone adopted by 
Anquetil towards Hyde and a few other English scholars. The Zend- 
Avesta suffered for the fault of the introducer, Zoroaster for Anquetil.”* 
William Jones ran down both Anquetil and the vesta. 

- ‘ P. d6t. 

* “ Calcutta R«\iew,*' Vol. ms, October i8g6, p. 398. 

* S; E. Vol IV. ist Introduction, p. XV. 
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Anquedl left Oxford on 19th January 1762 and arrived at Wickham 
on the 2 1 St. England was then at war with France, 
Oxfoi^*^^”*^^ account of what he saw then reminds us 

of the present war. Things were very dear. At 
Winchester, he pa id 3 francs for a cup of coffee, but perhaps that was 
due te his taking it in a fashionable place. Half of England had re- 
mained uncultivated. In the villages, he saw only old men, marriage- 
able girls, children under 12 years of age, but very few men of 40 
years and fewer young boys. They all must have gone out to fight. 

From Wickham he went to London, where he arrived on 31st Janu- 
ary 1761. At first, he staved at a rich tavern, 
Visit to London. ^here, being a Frenchman, he was not well looked 
at. He afterwards removed to the house of Mr. Gamier (J unior) in 
Pall-mall. Those were the days, when, instead of man> hackney 
carnages, sedan-chairs were seen in London to carry persons from one 
place to another. Except some places of the l^allmall, the quarters of the 
Court, London was not paved. The middle of the streets were a sea of 
‘mud (mer da boue), the stones in the midst of which were to carriages, 
what rocks in the sea were to ships. There wxre paved footpaths of 
only about three feet, which also were often covered with water and 
where pedestrians were often bruised by the batons of sedan-chairs 
that passed over it. 

Anquetil says, that “ learning in England is on a footing different 
from that in France. P.aris is the centre of learn- 
Anquetil’s view ing, and the relations, which all professions have 

of the little esteem with one another in this great city, remove from 

waTh^eld i^*En^ letters the rudeness which results 

land. from the dry and sombre study in a study rooia^ 

In England, the title of Doctor given, to ati 
the savants makes a separate corps of them which has all the pedantry 
of learning. Most of them reside in the towns of Oxlord and Cam- 
bridge, the air of which, a mile all round, appears to be impregnated 
with Greek, Latin and Hebrew. Sometimes they go to London, 
wdiere the inhabitants, mostly traders or persons dealing with com- 
merce or the marine, look at them for their amusement, and believe, 
that they pay them well by giving them a good repast. Useful inven- 
tions, i.e., those relating to commerce or the marine — these are what 
gives respect in this city to a savant. And again what respect ? Tlie 
true Englishman said : * I have a fortune and 1 spend it as I like. 

The Militaries and the Marines make honest servants on wages, tc 
augment my riches and to assure me of pleasure. The savants and 
the artists amuse me. * Thus, in England, the titlei^ of literature whicb 
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are well spoken of in other States of Europe, have little value beyond 
the two Universities.” 


Anquetil saw the Museum of London, which, he says, was the princi- 
The Museum, literary institution of London, situated in the 

most beautiful mansion of London, Montague Man* 
sion, which however cannot stand well in comparison with a mansipn 
of the second order in Paris. The Museum was under the direction of 
8 savants. The principal librarian, Dr. Knight, got 200 guineas (per 
year) and three assistant librarians, 100 guineas each. Anquetil was not 
pleased with the Museum, which contained nothing astonishing. Among 
the manuscripts in this library, he found none extraordinary, except 
a Greek Dictionary of the loth century in uncial ^ letters, and an Alex- 
andrine manuscript of the Septuagint. He thought, that in Paris, the 
London Museum, as he then saw it, would pass for a private cabinet or 
collection. In the Museum, M. Morton, who was known for his publi- 
cation of the tables of Hebrew, Greek, Arabic and other alphabets of 
different ages, pretended to possess all Zend alphabets, but Anquetil 
showed him his error, .pointing out, that the letters were different from 
Zend alphabets. 


Among tlu^orth-seeing places of London which he saw, he names 
the following : .St. Paul, Westminster Hall, 
^ e e i n g Westminster Church, Westminster Bridge, St. 

James’ Palace, W^aux Hall, and play-houses. He 
speaks of no place of visit in an appreciative way. He finds most of 
what he s<iw inferior to similar things in France. 

Anquetil refers with dislike to a custom then prevalent. A guest 
had to pay to all the domestic servants of his host, 
whenever he went for a repast. Speaking ® of 
-nglisi ociety. dift'erent classes of people, whose life, he 

said, he would have further liked to study if he had time, he 
says of women in their plays or sports (femmes au jeu), that 
they passed well-nigh the whole night, among themselves, while 
their husbands hunted foxes or were in Bagino. He speaks 
rather slantingly of English w’omen. This was, because, as Mr. 
Beveridge said, he was more of a misogynist. He says of tlie daughter 
of the clergymen, that on their father’s death they fill up the public 
places of London. As to the character of English women on their 


^ ** Uncial letters " are letters of a peculiar character, large in size, fnidwa> between capital 
aad small letter^. ‘ They were used from the sad to the xotli century 

“ P. 471. 
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estates, he says, they often passed whole months alone, occupied, 
either in reading or given up to some romantic love. He says of 
Englislimen that “the same Englishman whom you see civil in Paris 
is another man in London. He is unrecognizable on his estate.’* 
He says, he left the city very little biased in favour of the people 
who were enthusiastic for three things : 


' I. A Parliament which was susceptible of weaknesses and passions. 
2. A Minister, who received a large annuity from the Court, and 3. The 
Exchange, where they deposited all their wealth, to such an extent, 
that a man, commanding a revenue of 50,000 francs (livres}, had not 50 
louis (a coin worth 19 sh.) in his house, pays his baker by bills on the 
Exchange, without reflecting, that the diminution in the credit of the 
nation and the delay of one year or two in the receipt of interests would 
suffice to overthrow all the w'ealth of England, where everything that 
is necessary for life is very dear on account of the real abundance of 
money. 

It is possible that the above low estimate of Anquetil ol the esteem, 
in which learning was held in England, and his low estimate of 
English Society displeased and excited young William Jones against 
him. 

XIII. 


Return to Paris. 


Departure from 
London and 
arrival at Paris. 


Anquetil left London on 12th February 1762, 
pleased to be out of the odour of gloomy coal, in 
which the city is wrapped for 8 months. 


He arrived at Ostend on 6th March and at Paris ori'T4th March. 
He deposited the books of Zoroaster and other q^nuscripts, the ver>' 
next day, i.e., on 15th March 1762, in the Biblioth^que de Roi. He was 
still an youth of 30, His fame spread quickly and he was sought after 
by many distinguished persons. 

Anquetil, on his return to Paris, oontinued his studies to prepare for 
the publication of his Zend-Avesta. He w^as 
A few events of elected a member ot L’Academie des Inscriptions 
tU*ator Lettres, in 1765. In 1771, he published ihe 

to Paris. three volumes of his Zend-Avesta, which was, as 

said by Larouse in his Dictionary, “an event in the 
History of Orientqlisme” (epoque dans ]*histoire de TOrienUilisme). In 
1775, he published his “ Legislation Orientale.” In 1786, he published 
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his ** Recherches Historiques et Geographlques sur l'Inde>” and in 
1798, L ’ Inde en rapport avee 1 * Europe.” In 1804, hej>ublishedj,his 
Oupa Khet (Upanishad). It is a translation in Latin of an abridged 
version of the Vedas. M. Larouse gives us an instance of his 
eccentricity even in old age. He was reduced to much poverty in his 
old age. The French Government and some of the learned Societies of 
ParivS offered to help him, but he refused that help, and moved about 
in such a miserable condition, that passers by took him tor a beggar 
and offered him alms. 

It seems, that on the return of Anquctil to Paris, some persons 
raised the question, as to who can be called the 
first introducer and translator of the Zend-Avesta« 
Some said, that Dr. Hyde was the first, and others 
that it was M. Otter. Anquetil writes, at some 
length, to show, that he was tlie real pioneer itt 
the matter. 

From the study of Anquetil’s Account of his travels and sojourn in 
India, one is in a position to form an estimate of 
An estimate of his character. 

te?rformed*'from *' 

bis writings. want ot steadiness. He did not make full use of 

the time he spent in India for his Iranian studies, 
for which he had specially come to India, {a) At Chandarnagar, he 
thought of giving up the idea of going to Surat for study and of 
joining the Church with the Jesuits, (b) While there, at one time, he 
thought of going to Benares to study Sanskrit but soon gave up 
that idea, (c) On his return to Pondicherry from Bengal, he thought 
ot giving up his studies and of returning to Europe, (d) At one time, 
he thought of going over to China and Tibet, but gave up that idea on 
his return from the journey in Salsette. It was, he said, the fatigue 
of the journey that made him do so. But, lie thought of it again, 

when arranging for a return journey to Europe by a Swedish ship. , 

♦ ’ 

2. He was a man of rather had temper and, as his comptriot in the 
. 13 ictionary of Larouse says, eccentric habits, (a) No sooner did he land 
at Pondicherry he began quarrelling with the Chief of the French factory 
there, and threatened to return to Europe by the very boat which 
brought him to India, if the question of his allowances was not properly 
settl^. (b) When in Bengal, he quarrelled with his French people, both 
At Chandarnagar and at Cassimbazar. {c) On his way to Surat, he quar- 
relled here and there with the heads of French factories and threatened 
to complain, and actually did complain, about them at thebeadquartera 


Ar^quetil on the 
question as to 
who first carried 
Parsee books to 
Europe and who 
first translated 
^hem. 
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at PondichefT>’. (d) M. de Verrier, the Chief of the French factory at 
Surat, had secured promises of help for him, even when he was at 
Chandarnagar, and had supplied all his requirements when he came to 
Surat. He quarrelled with him also and wrote against him to Pondi- 
cherry. This quarrel seems to have ended in the result of his brother being 
appointed at the head of the factory, a result which may lead one to 
think that there was no valid cause for that quarrel, but the object was 
to have at the head of the factory, his own brother for whose promotion 
he was much solicitous from the very beginning and had made pro- 
posals even before he started from Pondicherry at Surat. (^) He had 
a quarrel with one of his own countryman which ended in a duel. Tlie 
fault for the. quarrel was on his side. (/) The English favoured him 
after the, duel and gave him the protection of the factory, but on the inci- 
dent of the native sepoys of £he English factory refusing to make way for 
his brother’s carriage, he forgot the obligation, which he owed to them 
and moved about armed with a pistol to fire against any Englishman 
who opposed him. It were the same Englishmen that he had to appeal 
to, when no other European factory gave him passage to return to 
Europe. 

3. He was rather rough in manners, (a) On the \oyage homewards, 
once he invited as a guest at St. Helena, Mr. Maskehne, a known 
astronomer. His remarks against his guest were bad, and as sai 4 by 
Mr. Beverigde, were such as ** gentlemanly feeling should have prevent- 
ed ” him from making against a guest. (^) Similarly, he made undigni- 
fied and bad remarks against some of the learned Professors at Oxford, 
who w^crc then in the position of his hosts there. It is these remarks 
that are said to have fired young William Jones against him. (c)- 
When on his w^ay to Surat, a Portuguese interpreter had helped him 
and lodged him at his place. He quarrelled with him for the sake of a 
small sum for feeding charges, {d) His rough manners at times 
amounted to ungratefulness ; for example, in the above case of his 
behaviour towards the English factors, who protected him after his duel„ 
when he had to leave the French factory, (e) Muncherjee Seth of Surat 
had helped him with a Vendidftd manuscript belonging to another 
Daslur. He refused to return it when asked for, and even went to the 
extent of keeping loaded pistols on his table to oppose any one that 
may go to take it. 

4. The worst' of his faults w^s his exaggeratioii of facts and the true 
state of affairs, w'ith a view to secure credit of being a great man and a 
traveller working under extraordinary difficulties and risks, (a) For 
example, take the case of his visit to the Mogul Nabob Khodal Let!,. 
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whom he represents as inclined to misbehave with him in the midsi 
of his people. His accounts (d) of the incidents with a Fakiress qn hh 
way to Pondicherry Jrom Bengal, and (c) of his talk with a Mahomedan 
lady, living in a house adjoining his at Surat, supply other 'instances, 
wherein he seems to seek credit for some extraordinary good moral 
conduct or behaviour, (d) He tiavelled in the Salsette in a palan- 
quin with a number of followers and a Parsec domestic. At places, 
he was welcomed by Catholic priests and others. In spite of such 
conveniences, he sa>s, that when he returned to Surat, he, on the 
recollection of the trouble and difficulties he met with in the journey, 
shed tears, which his friends had to wipe off. The fatigue he says was 
so much, that he had to give up his idea of going to China and Tibet. 
These are some of the instances that give us a glimpse of his character 
as a person of rather rough manners, unsteady habits, quarrelsome dis- 
position, and a little self-conceit, w'hichledhim to exaggerate things 
to such an extent, as would make one doubt ibe truthfulness of 
his statements. 


On the other hand, looking to the bright side of his character, 
one prominent thing that strikes us, is his fraiik- 
r bright side limes, justice to those whom be had 

wronged, e\en at the risk ol self-contradiction. 
In spite of his unjust conduct towards Dastur Darab, in the end, he 
does him some justice by frankly giving him the credit due to him. 
Whatever his faults, .and some of them are common among many tra- 
vellers, he was a daring traveller and a great and diligent scholar, who 
enriched, not only his own country, but Europe with Oriental hooks and 
Oriental le.arning. It is the fljiine of learning which he kindled that has 
continually shone fortli. His work in the field of Oriental literature 
latterly inspired many a scJioIar, only in the field of what may be 
called the study of OrienUil languages, but also of Orientalism 
generally. The galaxy of a number of German poet-philosophers, 
with a man like Goethe at their head, w'as inspired by his writings 
directly and indirectly. The Parsees owe him a great debt of gratitude, 
not only for introducing the study of Zoroastrianism in Europe, but for 
the minute care with hich he has recorded what he observed and 
heard when in Surat. This record helps them to know some peculiar 
traits in the manners and customs of the Parsees of those times. 


With all his faults, which are common to several travellers, he was a 
and goed scholar. All honour to his glorious name ! All honour 
to the Institution and the Academic to which he belonged ! All honour 
to the country which produced him ! 



Art. XIV. — A note on some rare coins in the cabinet of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

By 

K. N. DIKSHIT, M.A., Poona, 
t List of Abbreviations used. 

I. M. C. * Catalogue- of coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
Vol. I, Part I, by V. A. Smith, 

B. M. C. = Catalogue of Indian coins in the British Museum, Greek 
and Scythic Kings, by P. Gardner. 

P. M. C. == Catalogue of coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, 
Vol. I, by R. B. Whitehead. 

r. « right. 

1. == lett. 

mon. monogram. ] 

On cursorily examining the Greseco-Bactrian and Scythian sections 
of the cabinet, in May last, I happened to come across the following 
interesting coins, which were subsequently placed at my disposal for 
the purpose of research, by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Superintendent, 
Atchasological Survey, Western Circle, who kindly brought them 
from the Society’s cabinet. 

(i) Demetrius ; ^ ; circular *63. 

Obv. : within circle of dots, bust of king r. diad. in relief. 

Rev. : within circle of dots, Heracles 1. seated on rock or omphalos, 
holding short club in r. hand. Greek legend. 

r. ; BASIABO (S) 
below ; SOTH (PO^J) 
i. : AHMHTPIOt 

This coin somewhat resembles the one published in B, M, C., 
PI. XXX, 2, but the king’s head considerably differs ; the deities on 
the reverse, though similar in pose, are diflerent ; and the occurrence 
of the title SBTHPOS on the present coin gives it a unique interest, as ^ 
the title is supposed to h^Lve been used for the first time by Antima- 
chos I, among the lndo-Bactrian;rulers {B. M. PI. XXX, 6). 

The metal appears to be bronze, vtith perhaps an admixture of some 
higher metal like silver. 


diad. » diademed. 
PI. SOI Plate, 
wt. « weight. 


(PfVfeNo. I of PI.) 
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(2} Eucratides ; M ; circular '6. 

Obv :*Bust of king r, diad. with crested helmet. Creek l^end» 
above in a semi^rircle : 

BASIABOS 31ErAAO [y] 

below in a straight line : 

uyKPATIA (OV) 

Rev : The Dioskouroi, standing facing, spear in hand. To r. nion. 
^ (/. M. C., P). VII, 18) 

Kharoshthi legend, above in a semi-circle : fra] jasa maha* 
(takasa.) 

In exergue : 

(c) vukrati (dasa) 

This coin is identical in type, with the very rare coin, published in 
/. M. C., P. 13, Type 4. The monogram on the present coin is> 
different, but is found on other types of Eucratides. 

(For an illustration of this coin, vide /. A/. C., I'l. II, 9.) 

(3) Menander ; square, *8 ; wt. 101 grains. 

Obv. : Bust of Pallas r. with crested helmet. Creek legend. 

I. ; BASIAEUS 
above : ZOTIIPOS 
r : MENANAPOr 

Re\ . Circular buckler, with ox-head in centre. Below, mon. M 

(/. M. C, PI. VJI, 86.) 

Kharoshthi legend, r. : Maharajasa. 

above : tratarasa. 

1 : Menadrasa. 

Square silver coins are very’ rare in the Indo-Greek series, being 
met with only as hemi-drachms under Apollodotus and Philoxenes, 
though the standard of weight adopted, was the same as that of the 
circular hemi-drachms. Tlie present coin, however, appears merely 
to be an exact replica in silver of the copper type of Menander, which 
is well-known, (/. M, C., PI- V, 9) rather than a distinct silver issue, 
with a fixed denomination, conforming to a definite standard of w*eight 
and size. It may have been the outcome ef the merest fancy of the 
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‘ mint-master of Menander. A similar example might be cited in the 
unique silver coin of Kadphises II, published ini?. M, 6 ., PI. XXV, 
II, n'hich Mr. Whitehead rightly regards in the nature of a proof-piece 

</>. M, C. p. 174). 

(Vide No. 2 oi VI) 


(4) Huvishka : circular iR *6 ; wt. 40 grains. 

, OhV : ikalf length figure of king 1. with round, high- crested hel- 
met, holding a club, or ear of corn in r. hand ; around 
circular border, corrupt Greek legend, apparently intended 
for 

PAONANOPAO OTOHPKT KOPANO 


Rev : within circular and part of dotted borders, two deities stand 
facing eachothar: Goddess Nana 1. wearing chiton, with 
1. hand extended, and God Siva r. four-handed, two hands 
extended, and one perhaps holding a club. Between the 
ILU 

figures, mon. ^ (/. M. C., PI. VII, 159). 

Greek legend, 1. and above : NAM A. 

r. : OKPO. 


This coin is one of exceptional interest, and well worth studying in 
its different aspects, as the first known silver coin of Huvishka, as 
well as the second known of the Kushan dynasty. That the coin is a 
perfectly genuine issue of Huvishka, cannot reasonably be doubted 
because (1) though the first part of the legend is unusually corrupt,* 
the really important words OYOIIPKi KOPANO are quite legible, 
and the Greek legend on the reverse is in perfectly good scrips i 
(2) though the king’s portrait is slightly different from the usuat^tte, 
in being a little leaner, it agrees in all important particulars wijfh the' 
standard bust C (/. M. C, P. 76) ; (3) the monogram is one 
exclusively found on the coins of Huvishka ; (4) the deities portrayed 
on the reverse occur together on another gold coin of Huvishka, 
(A C., PI. XVIII, 13s), and are not known to have occurred any-’ 
where else; (3) the execution of the coin stands artistically on the 
same level as the gold coins of Huvishka. 


Unlike coin No, 3 described above, or unlike the only otlier known 
silver coin of the Kushims {B. M. C., PI. XXV, xt) this coin does not 
appear to be a mere copy of a gold or copper tyj^ but a regular hemi-^ 
drachm of the Persian standard, which, adapted by the Indo- 
Senhians and .liido-Parthians, might have continued by their 

Kushan successors. 


(VideNo. 





Art, XV . — Anquetii Du Perron of Parts 
and 


Dastur Darab of Surat 

By 

SHAMS-UL-ULMA Dr. JlVANJl JAMSHEDJI MODI. b*a.. ph.d. 
Read on •jth February 1916. 

1 . 

As said in my previous Paper, entitled “ Anquetil Du Perron— India, as 
seen by him (1755-60),” niy first object in studyintf 

introduction. Anquetil Du Perron and the account of 

his travels, was to collect materials and facts, which could enable us 
to know him, as described by himself, so that, we may thereby be in a 
better position to understand his relations with his Parsec teacher, 
Dastur Darab of Surat. The question of these relations was the princi- 
pal subject of my study. So, the object of this Paper is to examine 
the relations, that existed between Anquetil and Dastur Darab, as 
described by Anquetil in his book of the Zend-Avesta. 

Division of the I will divide my subject under three heads : — 
subject. 

1 . An Account of Dastur Darab. 

U. An Account of AnquetiPs pupila^^e before Darab and of his stu- 
dies on Parseeism, and an examination of this account. 

*111. AnquetiPs Account of his alleged clandestine visit to a Parsee 
Fire -temple in the disguise of a Parsec under the guidance of 
Dastur Darab, and an examination of that account with a 
view to sec how far it is true. 


If. 

I. AN ACCOUNT OF DASTUR DARAB. 

Dastur Darab was bom at Surat. Tlie date of his birth is not 
certain. But he is said to have died at the age of 
Name, Faaaly seventy-five on Ros Bah man, JtfaA Bahman 
and Genealogy, ShthS-nshAhi, MAh Spandftrmad Kadmi, 1x41 
Yazdazaidi (August 1773). So a'c take it, that he was born 111,1698 
A. D. He was known, in his time, and even for some time after 
his death, as Kumftn& D^AdAru. The name of his mother was 





Kimverbfti and that of his father Sohrilbjee. The mother, Kunver 
bii gave him the first part of his familiar name. She was knowr 
among her near ones and acquaintances by a contracted shorl 
name Kum&. In the family Nftmgrahan,^ her name is invoked as 
“ Kuma.” So, the first part of Dastur Darab’s name comes from 
the name of his mother. As to the second part of his familial 
name IJftdid&ru, the word DAdA* is a corruption of DArftb and 
the word D4ru signifies a priest. There is an Indian Sanskrit 
word Adhvaryu ( ), meaning, “ a priest whose duty was * to 

measure the ground, build the altar, prepare sacrificial vessels, to fetch 
wood and water, light the fire, bring the animal and immolate it,’ and 
\vhile doing this to repeat the Yajurved.” * This Indian word Adh- 
varyu is a little corrupted among the Parsees and is used as Andhiftru. 
It means a Parsee priest. ♦'This corrupted word Andhiftru seems to 
have been further contracted and corrupted into DUru. We thus trace 
the name of Dastur Darab step by step : DAd& was another form of 
his name Dflrib. Then DAdH Andhiiru Dada (Darab) the priest) 
became DAdAdftru. The form Diru is even now used after the name of 
many a Parsee priest.'^ Thus, we see, how and why Dastur Darab 
was known as KumAiiA DidAdAru. KAma, the short and familiar 
name of his mother, has, given the surname of Kum&nA (Hi. “of KumA)” 
to the whole family, which is still known as KumanA^ The Parseej 


The word nim-urahan has its origin m the Avosta words " nSma agatfyai" (Farvar- 
dinYasht. Yl. XIII, 50). It comes from Ave>ta wa wan (Sans Pahl. and Pers. nam, 

Lat. nomen, Germ. name. Fr. nom, Eng- name) and (Sans. gf Pahl. and Pere. 

giraftan, Germ, ergreiien. to get hold of, to take). So, ^6m-grahnn ineans ‘ the taking or 
remembering of names.’ Every family has a inanu<icript book or list, known by that name. 

It contains the names of the departed ones of the family The names of thO‘e who have died 
lately head the list. The priest, while reciting the Pa/end DibAcheh in the AfnngAn. Saturn, 
Fnrokhshi, Ya(;na, &c., recites all the names in this list. At first, he mentions or invokes the 
name of the particular deceased in whose honour the ceremonv >s performed, and then recites* 
the names of the other deceased of the family. He then nscites also the names of some 
of the departed Zoroasirian worthies of Ancient Iran and India who have done valuable 
eervice to their community and their country. (PVdr my Paper on “ The Funeral Cermnonies 
ot the Parsees.’ Their ( 5 rigin and Explanatitm,” Journal of the Anthropological Sodety 
of Bombay. (*891). Vol. 11.,- No, 7, pp. 408-44*). 

^ I know of a relation of mine whose name was Borabji Modi, but he was spoken of by 
some as DAdflbhAl Modt or DAdH Modi. 

•* Mr, V. S. Apte’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary (1890), p. 54, col. 3. 

* For example, t>r. Wilson said of the well-known Dastur Edalji Dorabji Sanjana, that he ’ 
was “ familiarly known by the name of Edal Daru** (Wilson’s ** ^aJnsee Religion,*' PrefacOi, 
page 9). 

The famil> had produced .another ladv« as well-known as Kmnft or KunverhAi. She was 
DosihAi. the wife of Dastur Rustam, a gre.at great grandson of Ddrdb. She died in 1878, < 
at the age of 83, and w'as known at Surat as *' DastuijinA DofabAi.’’ i.e , Dosibai of DastufJL 
She is said to have supplied a good deal of 'in£t»-madon about SuitA .Paraeea, and especially 
about her family, to Mr. B. B. Patel for hib Parsee PrakAsh. 
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" Pastur Dtirab’fi fathei was Sohribi nf Jfift tiUul^ h^ikm a 

jSa^lKberivar, mah $ Amardft4i K^dmt. 

1 give here the text and nsy traiulUj&rlstin^ 

colophons at the end of a»M^Avea«ipbrfl^llj^ 

^ Thesrooloph<3^ give the aanaejtf 

^pt, No. 2 ^ of his ancestors. They form ed^ con**^ 

Person 49 taining the writings of several 

fac-simile of the original from a foe ptme^ 

^ graph embodied by Madepioiselie D»jil;|||fenant, la her 

Tapei', enftitied ** Obser\atioii9 bur deux manuscripts CMentaux delie 
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TeitT^^hlavi Fr&jpat pavan shdiii va bhftdih va r&mibhna dayait 
yfim Oharmazd binA Ataro shant madam a>dk hazdr nahad va aydk 
mm malakAn malak^ >azdagard bhacroa}&r Getih navi&aiideh» krdin« 
bandeh magopat D&rab beninan Sobilb Kolb aibh tnim bar4 
karitunt shdm va bfrin min le barft yanUunt. Kolb atsh mtln barb 
karftCint shura «a salbm avar ie barb vAdfind, 


^Shbdbn Ian ftafshinan varzit lobAn debaslma. 
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% DiaAvo^ »e fwiuly reg»ter, in M^hich the namee of ibe departed one» bt Om fawdlv' 
eeteMd ladte regular order of days and mofltliH* 

' >»« MdMTipt IS deKribed hf M. C BlccSet m be •• Catalogfae dee 
i^liaadddAB (^Md^Pehlm Parts et Perans) de la BiblioAdque KatioitMlei** 
Itk^ipploQwtpereaa^^ 

Je^ifSMbtdati^Qf JcwdleuAoutf9xi and Mai-iMb Por the 4 lh 

the Journal of 1913 p.6s6, plate HL M ad etn efaejtte Mdn ie tkm 

lay traaslitBrabons an J traiudatunsof thap»fccd0fiti6ns a 4 daf'ime||mi^|l^ 
tvetethw maauscnpts of twoothe writer8» both Dftifo hy name* I 
llttaihni hnd trandations which refer to Dastuc OaettbX lAaiumcnpl, wytfel llS|bl 
^4MiU)a?liane 4nd thene, " ' ' 
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Text PersL'in : 

Lf» I «jj u-i ^*^1 ^ I V J 

^Ui jjjUkj jjS^ J/'l/ ‘^r* ^j*ri 

jMjia^ j ^ U!s^ I ) ^ jjj tijiA&iv ^-"‘‘ ) ^ J 

'. Translation Pahlavi. 

Finished with good wishes^ joy and pleasure, on day Oharmazd, 
month Adar, year One thousand Ninety and One (1091), from the King of 
Kings, Yazdagard Shatroyar. Worldly'* copyist, I &ei*vant of the religion, 
inagopnt (mobad) Darab, son of Sohrab. May good, wishes and bless- 
ings reach from me to any one who reads (this book). Let any one 
who roads (this book), send to me good wishes and blessings. May }ou 
enjoy a joyful (healthy) body ifnd the gift of a (joyful) soul. 

Translation Persian. 

The writer of this Zend Pahlavi book. Daribji,* mobad Sohrib, mobad 
Bahman, mobad BahrAni Frlmarz, (who is) the acceptor of the reli- 
gion, the sacrificor of his life over the undoubted and unsuspected reli- 
gion of ZarALusht Asfantin&n, and the speaker of truth, and noble in 
his actions, and of purified bod\. 

Darab's Genea- We see fn>m the Persifin colophon that he gives 
the names of his four ancestors as follows: — 

(i) Mobad SohrAb. (2) Mobad Bahman. (3) Mobad BahrAuaMiil. 

(4) Franiarz. 

I give here a genealogy, both ascending and descending, of the 
Dastur, based on information given to me by the present members of his 
family, c.specially by Mr. Erachshaw:Bomanji Dasioor Kumana, and on 
Da.stur Darab’s colophons**. 

* Shum or Shlam arab pXvu salutation, peace, health, T1 e \M>rJ n a> also be read 

Shnum (Av. Khshnaoina) meaning joj, contentment. 

“ Stih orgotih. The word nia} be Uiken with the preceding uord ‘Shat roj A i “Yazda- 
gard, the king of the world *' 

It is worth noting here, that Darab adds the appelation ‘ji’ aftei his o\^ n name but not 
after the nam^s ofhis> ancestors. The word ‘ji’ (A\. jt. P. Zistan to li\e) giMng the idea of 
‘In mg’ was applied onl> to the names of those ’who wore at a o, and not to those of the 
dead. Henc«. in the names of the dead recited in the nAm-grahan, the general practice is to 
drop the^ji." This practice is now observed m.irciti^the case of the priestly class than in 
that of the laitj . 

’ Mademoiselle Menant al'o gives a gcneology in her Paper, *' Anqiietil Duperron A 
Surate. ” That also is based on the information gvven by the ahov e i amed gentleman. Since , 
v\ riting the abiwe, I have seen a separate genealogical tree of the Murzban famil> published ' 
b) Mr. Murzban M, Mur/ban. {Vide his. Leaves from the Life of H.han Bahadur Muncherjee 
Cinva'Tji Murzban), I find some difference in this genealogical tree also. But I think the one 
given by me is correct. One cause of such difference . in gcneologlcal trees of the same family 
i« the fact that, at times, c>mp Its mistake the names of ad.ipuve fathers, whose names are 
adopted by the adopted s ^ns, to be the names of real fathers. 
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In the life of Mr. Furdbonjl Murisban,^ published by his grandson^ 
Mr. Kalkobad B. Murzban (joint Principal of the New High School! 
of Bombay), whose family belongs to the slock of Dastur Darab, 
we find some difference in the ascending line of the common 
ancestors of Darab and .Kaus* Mr. Kalkobad Murzban gives two 
names— Rustam and K^fifdin— between the name of Dastur Kaus*s 
, father Fart viun and that of Bahman, i.^., betakes it, that Bahman, 
instead of being the father of Faredun, was the great grandfather of 
, Faredun. As Dastur Kails was the cousin of Dastur Darab, this also 
amounts to saying that Bahman ^as not the father of Dastur Darab’s 
father Sohrab, but a great grandfather. On inquiring once from Mr. 
Kaikobad Murzban, what his authority for his statement was, he 
said his only authority was some notes in the papers of his father, the 
late Mr. Behramji Murzban, a«known learned writer. The colophon, 
of a manuscript in the biblioth^que Nationale settles this question of 
difference, and shows, that the geneology given by me above is 
correct. In the catalogue of Parsee manuscripts at the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, by Mr. Blochet®, we find the colophon as follows : — 
tu» U-T ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ } J)) I 

djj jl 

f ll/V '^Ji 

Tfansiation.-^ThiS translation of the Zend Avesta is written on Roz 
2amy«ld, auspicious month Tir, year one thousand one hundred and 
six of Emperor Yazdagard Shaheriyar. It is wTitten by the humble 
.waiter, Herbad KaOs*Mobad Furidun-Dastur Bahman-Mobad Behram. 

(flt) The geneology given here clearly shows that the line of ancestors 
as given “by me in the above geneological tree is correct. Dastur Kaus 
is said to have died on roz 30, mah i Kadmi, 1148 Yazdzardi, 7,^., 1778 
A. D.'‘ at the age of 62. If so, he must have written the above 
manuscript with its Persian colophon at the young age of about 20. 

Again there is the evidence of Anquctil himself. In my Paper be- 
fore this Society, entitled “Notes of AnquetilDu Perron on King Akbar 
and Dastur Meherji Rana,” ♦ I have quoted in French, and given 
my translation of, some notes of Anquetil, on the subject of Dastur 
Meherjee Rana's interview with Akbar.’ There, Anquetil spetiks of 

1 (The lijc oi) Furdoonji Murzbanjee b> Mr. Kaikobad Behramii 

Murzban. 

“ *' Catalogue dcs ManuncriU Mazdiens (Z)end«. Peblvisi, Parsis et Persauv) de la 
BibUothd<iuo Nationale/’ par E. Blochct ,igOo), p. #5, XVIII, Kuppleanent pei’san49, No iz. 

•' Par»eePrakash. Vol. I, p. 57. 

, ' , * Head on 13th July Journal B. B. R, A. Society, Vol. XXI,*' Art. XIX, pp* 537*55 >• 

I ‘i 4 e my book “ The Parsees at the Court ol .\kbar ami Da 4 or Meherjee-Hana,’ pp. ->8^-397 
* /did. Journal, p 549. Mv l>ook. pp. jfjSrh ^ ; vid^ tho fac»sim'le photo at the er.d. 
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one Dastur Schapour (Shapur)' Kaikobad, as’ the sixth fore-father 
ofDarab(le6® a^eul de Darab). I think, Anquet}! lias, by some 
mistake, included either Darab himself at one end,' or Dastur Shapur; 
at the other end, and so given the number 6. ' Otherwise strictly- 
speaking Shapur would be the fifth ancestor. However, if we were to 
take the genealog}* and the names given, by Mr. Kaikobad B. Murz* 
ban as correct and include two additional namcs--Rustam and 
Kamdin— in the genealogical tree, then Dastur Shapur would be the 
7th ancestor, or according to Anquetil’s calculation the 8th ancestor 
of Dastur Darab. Thus, we have Anquetil’s authority to say, thaX the- 
tvi'o additional names arc not correct and the genealogy given by me ■ 
ib correct. 

(c) Again, in such matters, nothing is more valuable than the Disa^- 
pofhi ^ of a family which contains memoranda about the anniversaries 
of the deaths of mvinboi's of the family and their ancestors. These 
DisApothis, when well-kept, gi\e some facts on which vve can rely. 
Some families possess very old DisApothis coming down from fore- 
fathers, the later names being added to it. When the manuscript 
of the old Disipothis gets worn out by being frequentl> handled for 
reference, they make an exact copy in a new manuscript. The pre- 
sent members of Dastur Darab’s family, known at Surat as Dastur- 
Kumana, have such a DisApothi. Erwad Erachshaw Bomanji Dastur 
Kurnana, kindly sends me, in his letter, dated 5tli February 1916,' some 
notes of memoranda giving the dates of the anniversaiies of some of , 
the early members of the family closely related to D.i^^tur Darab. 1 
give the memos in the DisApothis as sent b> him. 

r. ML H 

i.e.f day 24, month 5, Kadmi. 

E (Erwad) Faredun D. (Dastur) Bahman, Behrain, Framroz, Jthe 
father of Dastur Kausji. 

Here we see that tlic old family memorandum gives the name 
Bahman Bchrair Framroz as that of the grand-father of Kaus. 

2. ?l«ir 

%. StiiW £1. ci it. tMlH. 

i,e,t day 19, month 5, Kadmi. 

O (Osta) Sohrab Dastur Bahman, Behram, Framroz, the father of 
Dastur Dadadaru. 

^ above for an explanation of thf« word. 

s This gentleman’s attention was drawn to thih aubject by my conUrbuticU in the |am«* 
Jamshed of 4tii Februar> 1916, on thio subject of Daf^b's genealogy. 
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3. 3 vi. 

5Jl, ?L rt €1. itll. 

day 14, mail 3. 

En\'ad Kaiis Dastur Bahmaii, the uncle of Da slur Kausji. 

X. 

Sil. £i^ltM ti. 7{ €1. SrlSL 

i.e. day loth, month 2nd. 

Osta-Darab Dastur Bahman, the uncle of Dastur Kausji. 

'Hiese f imlly notes confirm the correctness of my genealogy. With 
the help of the notes and statements we can frame the following 
genealogical tree of -the common ancestors of Dastur Darab and 
his cousin Dasilir Kaus : — 

Kaikobad X^ckbad of Anquetil) ^ 

I 

Dastur Shapur (Schapour of Anquetil) •' 

I 

Framroz 

I 

Behram 

I 

Rahaman 


.Sohrab 

1 

Faredun 

1 

Kaus 

1 

Dastur Danib 

1 

D.istur Kaus 



Darab 


Murzban. 

We sec from the above genealogical tree, that Dastur Darab and his" 
line of descent came down from Sohrab one of the 
connected?* ^ " great grandsons of Framroz and were well- 

connected. Dastur Sohrab, the great, great, 
great grandson or the fifth in descent from Dastur Darab is the present 
Kadmi Dastur of Surat and is in charge of the Kadmi Atash Behram. 
There arc about 100 Kadmi families in Surat at present. They lodk 
to this Dastur as their spiritual head. » 


' Anquotil’s manu«iicrlpt note*!, f^ide for the text of these notes and their faostniile photo, 
my Paper on Notes of Anquetil Du Perron on kinf^ Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana,*’ 
U<nuniat B, B. R A. S., Vol. XXI, pp. 538*551. Vide p. $49 for the name. Vide my book 
The Porsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meheiji Kana,” p. 395). 
a Ibid. 
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Dastur K 4 us, the cousin of Darab, to whom Anquetil ofteh 
was the son of Fared un, another g^reat grandson otFfa.mtoii^ 

From him comes down the Murzban family of Bombay, the founder 
ol which, Mr. Fardoonji (Fredoon) Murzban, had started the first 
Gujarati Press in Bombay. The family of Dastur Mulla Feroze, the 
well-known Dastur of the Kadmi sect of Bombay and the author ci 
the George-Nameh was related to the family of Dastut Darab. 
All the family papers and books were burnt, together W'ilh the old 
Fire-temple referred to by Anquetil, in the great fire of 24lh April 
1837 ' at Surat, when Dastur Mobad was on the Dasturship. 

It seems, that Dastur :Darab had according to those times, his early 
education at the hands of some elders ol his family or 
^he’ hands of some otheir learned priests. His 
family was a learned family. Anquetil, while describing 
Ins mnnuscript of the Vazasline Sade, refers 10 two other manuscripts 
which he saw in London on his return from India. One of these, he 
says, was seen by Norouzdji the son of Rousloum Manek w'hcn he 

^ n. B. Patcl h Par^te Prsikilsbt Vol. I, pp. 3< >7, fiT fln account of thi»> fire. 

The Parsec Surat Chadtj Fund, admuiistered at pio'^ent al the I’arscc Punchajet Office, had 
its origin in the B'und stai ted on the occasion of the fire to relict e distres**. 

“ Zend Avesta, Tome I, Partie 11 , Notices pp. VlII-lX. 

'' This Naoroji wa-> the young son of the Meli‘<Jcnown Rustam Manock of Sural 
whose name is borne by RustampurA, one of the suburbs ot Surat. Rustam Manock wa« 
the Shroff of the English Treasury at Surat and had ^ome iniluenco with the Mogul Durbar. 
Jn t66o, he accompanied the Chief Factor of the English factory to the Court of King 
Aurangzeb. Mobad Jamshed bin Kaikobad wrote, in 171 », a memoir of his life in Persian, 
There n he thus refers to Rustam’s* interview and representation to Aurangzeb. 

j] jli 

^ ^ I •> j I dyo 

^ j| IA/oT dAj.J 
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was iii England aHout 40 or 50 }ears before him. The second manus- 
cript was one purchased by Mr. Fraser and deposited in Oxford. 
According to Anquctil’s information received from Dastur Darab, Mr. 
Fraser had purchased , for about Rs. 500 this and another manuscript 
(a Ri\ayet)from Manockji Seth, a grandson of the above Rustam 
Manock, Manotkji Seth had procured them from Dastur Bikh^ . 
According to Anquetil, Mr. Fraser had made a note in this second 
manuscript of the yasashna^ that there ^ as a family at Surat hich 
boasts to be the only family that knew Zend and Pahlavi. Anquetil 
sa>s that it was the family of Darab that was referred to ^ 

AnquotiPs supposition does not seem to he quite correct, because, 
leain from the colophon of a manuscript (K^*) written b> Jamasp 
Volayati or Jaibasp Hakim, of whom, ^e will just speak, that he pre- 
sented a copy of the Fatvardin Yasht, which he had written, with 
some Horn branches to the three sons of Molded Rustamji, in leturn of 
their kindness and hospiUlity (Westergaatd, Pieface, p. 5,11 3 and 
p. 15, n. 1). The lact of his presenting his own copy, supposed to be 
important by him, and the Horn tw igs to another Mobad family points 
to the probiibility of there being other learned families besides that of 
Dastur Darab. Again, in the list ol the names attached to several 
documents and papers of the time, as referred to in the Paisce Pra- 
kash, we find the names of several Mobad and Dastur families So, 
it is probable, that theie were more than one learned family in Surat, 
which, at that time, occupied the position of the headquarters of the 
Parsees, as Bombay does at present. Howe\ci Anquelil’s statement 
based on a lemark of Fi aser, which does not seem to be quite correct, 
points to the fact, that Darab’s family was, if not the learned family, at 


^Manuscript of DaRtur Meherji Jtana Libr&ry of No isan No 4^; pp 11*34 nnltenbj 
Dastur Bruchti Sohrabji Meber Ratia) 

Transtlaiion —Then he.as one afilcu.g for Jmebce, on behalf of the English, submitted his (the 
Englishman's) roqueRt «nth a loud \ oice before the Icing that the man has came for commerce 
from the W est to India But the Amtrs of the (H14 Majeett *s) Great Court do not admit him 
into the cit> . At that time there before k ng Aurangreb a Vazir (named) 

Rasadkhan The king to'd him that a unal Order m fatour of the hatMie.tror (kolah*posh 
t e . the Englishman) lna^ be given 

Naorou the joungest son of Rustam Manock was the first Parsee to go to England Fie 
went there in 179^ to la> his complamt before the then Court of Directors, in the matter of 
an injnstae, done to his family, by the Lnghsb faclers (w</e the memoir of the Seth fam l> 
by Mr. Jfi}bho> ArdeshirSeth ) The Naorojt HUl of Bombaj boar' his name It is this 
v«8!t that Anquetil ittfers (o ahore 

^ Dastur Bhtkhaji Jamshec^ii a known Dastvu' of Surat, Parsee Prakash Vol 1 pp 'jS. 46, 
60, &C.). 

* II V a A Surate une familke qui se vante d Dtte la seule qui enlende le send et le Pehlvi 
II vouloit parler de celle de Darab, dont j a! pria lea lecons (Totne I, Pactie 11 , Notice VI. fs IX) 
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least one of the few learned priestly faniities ot Surat. A £preat, gteat» 
^real grandfather of Oarab was one “ Dastur Shapur Herbad Kay^o- 
bad According to the Dhoup Nirang, given by Anquetil, * he was 
^ineof the departed worthies of the community, whose memory was held 
in esteem by his and later generation ® Thus, being a member of a 
family of learned Dasturs of priests, Darab had gOixJ opportunities of 
acquiring religious education at an early age. 

By the age of 24, Darab was pretty well \crsed in the lore of Avesta, 
Bahlavi and Persian. . This appears from the fact, that Ibe Vendidad 
above referred to, w'hich w as written by Darab and which Anquetil 
took with him to Paris, bears in its colophon, the date of 1091 Yazda- 
zardi, f.e., 1722 A. I). There are tw'o colophon^ in the manuscript, one 
in Pahhui and another in Persian. These show, I Ilat he knew these 
languages pretty well in 1722 A. D., when he w.is about 24. 

Darab soon got an opportuniu for furlher stii- 
Dastur Darab's In 1721, there came from Persia, a learned 

ivUh'^Jania*sp'^o f Zoroa-slrian, nanicj J.iina<.p. He lallerl) became 
Persia. known as Jamasp Vel&\aii, /.c. . Jamasp of the 

mother-country (Persia). According to the Avijeh- 
i-Din of Dastur Moola Feroz"(p. 12), Jamasp left Persia on roz 30, 
mail ?, Kadmi 1090 Yazdazardi (26th November 1720). The appro- 
ximate date of Jamasp’s arrival in India can also be fived from the 
date of the colophon of the manuscript called K 1 3 by Westergaard 
{Zend Avesta, Preface, p. 14,11.2). The colophon sa\s, that it was 
written in Surat in 1090 Yazdazardi (1721 A. D. ) by Jamasp 
Hakim. Being the son of Hakim, Jamasp Velayati was also 
known as Juinasp Hakim 'Westergaard, Preface, p. 5, n. 3). He 
speaks of himself as Jamasp Hakim in another manuscript K 4 also 
llbtUf p. 13), I tfurther appears from the colophon ol K’ ', that Jamasp 
had come to India with a reply to some questions sent to ilie Dasturs 
of Persia from the Parsis of India. He was, as it were, the bearer ol 
a Reva>et. 

Darab became one of the pupils ol this Jamasp and studied Pablavi 
wath him. Anquetil thus refers to the fact : *‘l.e Dcstour du Kirman 
forma quelques disciples, Darab k Surate, Djamasp h Naucari, un troi- 
sieme a Barotcli, .auxqucls il apprit le Zend el le Pehlvi.”* Dastur Moola 

*■ Anquet ‘1 Ztnd A\«*sta, Tome It, p n. j. 

^ IVdemy paper o.i the Funeral Ceremouie-» of tile Par.iH , p 31-3^. lot the Parvee 

' leufrtom of Commemoration. 

' * The Zend A\ esta. Tome 1 . Paitie t p. Olwoura Preti^imaire, p. 3^6. 
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Fcroze also refers to Darab’s disciplcship under Jamasp* , who is said 
to have l^ecii disg;u»tod with the Parsoes at Surat, on account of their 
dissensions on some religious matters. 

Jamasp stayed in India for a short time. According to the Avizeh-i- 
Din of Moi^la Feroze, as said above, he left Persia on roz 30, mah 2, 
io<)0 and left India on roz 26, mah i, next year. During the interval 
of about 10 months and 26 days between these Iwo’dates, a part of his 
time must have been taken by the journey and voyage from Kerman in 
J’ersia to Surat. So, perhaps there were only 8 or 9 months for 
Da rah to study under Jamasp. This fad shows that Darab did not 
owe much to Jamasp for his learning. 

About 15 years® after the departure of Jamasp, i.e.^ in or about 
1736 A*. D., there came to India, another learned 
Dastur Darab Zoroastrian from Persia, named Jamshed, and known 
and Jamshed here as Jamshed Velayati. Jamasp had, during his 
Velayati. short stay at Surat, drawn the attention of the Parsecs 

there to the difference of one inonth between their 
calendar and that of the Persian Zoroastrians. He influenced, at least 
one Parsec, ]Mr. Manoekji Edulji Arminina (so called from his being a 
broker of the Armenian Merchants of Surat), in favour of the Persian 
calendar. Jamshed, who followed him, further agitated this question of 
the calendar, known latterly, as the Kabiseh controversy. * He attracted 
the attention of a large number who wanted to give up the Indian 
Parsces’ roz mah, and to follow those of the calendar of tJic Zoroastrians 
of Iran. Darab and his cousin Kaus, who also was a learned priest, 
were among these new adherents. Some of the laymen, who were in- 
fluenced by Jamshed, went to these two priests and implored them to 
undertake the performance of religious ceremonies in their families, when 
they separated as a body from the nitijority of their co-rcligionists who 
adhered to the old calendar. Darab and Kaus both consented.® From 
that time, the Parsees have been divided into two sects, (i) The 
.Shfthftnshahis, i.e., the followers of the old method of the Iranian 


* Avizch-i-Dui {i8?o), p. 16. 

“ The two pnncipal questions of difference among the Parsees of Surat at that lime 
w'ere the following: (1) Whether the face of a corpse should he covered with apiece of 
tloth (paitidAna or padan) or not ? (a) Whether the legs of the dece.sscd should be folded or 
ntn ? {'Vide K. R. Kama Memorial Volume, pp. i7o*8a ; Kh.*tn D.-thadur B. B. Patels Paper 
entitled “ A brief vvutline of some controversial questions that led to the advancement of 
the study of religious literature among the Parsecs).’* 

Anquetil refers to one of these controversies, Vol I,, P. », p. 3^. 

* The AviBeh-»-Pin of Moola Feroze, p* 14. 

VideK. R. Kama Memorial Volume, pp. 176.81. * AvLEeh-i-Din of Moola Ferose, 

fs 16. 
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Sh&hanshahas or kiiif^s who were obser\Miig Inlercahition and (2) The 
Kadimis or Iho followers of the ancient method. Both parties claimed 
theirs to be the old method. The Kadimis, following \he Iranian 
calendar, said that the Indian Parsces had made an innovation and 
added a month. So, they called themselves the Kadimis or the ancient^. 
A majority of the Kadimis or the first followers of Jamshed were 
chtirigars^ i.e,, the manufacturers of women’s bangles. So, their sect 
received from the other, the nick name of Churigars. In return, the 
Kadimis called their opponents Rasmis, t.e,, the followers of a custom. 
TIic dissensions had gone so far, that, according to Anquetil, Darab 
had, at one time, to flee to Daman, a possession of the Portuguese, 
and his cousin Kaus to Cambay, where the British had great influence. 
The Shahanshahis were strong and powerful at the time, because, 
they had at their bead, one Muncherji Seth, who was the broker of the 
Dutch factorv and who had much influence with the Nabobs. 1 have 
referred in one of my precious papers, how, as described by a Persian 
Kisseh, the coiUroveisy had some influence on the capture of Broach 
by the British.' 

According to the Avizeh-i-Din*^ of Dastur Moola Feroze, some of the 
laymen of Surat, who were persuaded by the teaching of Jamshed to 
adopt the Persian calendar, one day went under the leadership ol 
Manockji Edulji, the broker of the Armenians, (Arm&ninl Manockji 
Edulii Dalai) before Dastur Darab and his cousin Dastur Kaus and 
requested them to be the priests of the new sect, which they proposed 
to found. Those two Dasturs consented. 

Darab was nominated by ihe new sect of the Kadimi Parsces as tlicir 
first Dastur or High Priest. In the Itlioter Reva- 

Darab in the It ho- Js addressed as “ Dastur DindAr Dastur 

er e\ayei. Darab vald-i Dastur SohrAb,” * f.c., Dastur, 

the Defender of the Faith, Dastur Darab, the son of Dastur Sohrab.” 
The date of this Rivayct is 1773 A.D.** We find in the Library of the 
Moola Feroze Madressa a manuscript of this Revayel written by Das- 
tur Kaus, who was the father of the famous Moola Feroze and who 
himself was one of the four messcMigers from India who went to Persia ' 
bearing the letter on various religious questions. In that manuscript, 
Kaus (who speaks of himself as vald-i Garothman niak&ni Dastur 
Rustam Bharucha, i.e,, the son of Dastur Rustam whose mansion 
ivas in heaven) speaks of Dastur Darab as his tistdd or teacher. 

^ A few Notes on Broach from an Antiquanan point of view,'* Journal of the B. B. R. A. 
Society, Vol. XXII, Art. XIX, No. LXII, pp, a99>3a‘). » Avizeh-i 4 )in, p. 16. 

" The father of Darab i« spoken of as Dastur, out of respect, as he was a member of 
a learned Dastur family. 

** This translation of this Revayet was published iti Gtgarati, in 1846, under the title of 
** Ithotcr Revayet," i.e„ the Revayet contamiog 78 qucstionii. 
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Darab seems to have written several manuscripts of the Avesta 
Pahlavi scriptures. Westergaard refers to some. 
Referring to Jamasp Velayati, he says : The 
stay of Jamasp in India forms an epoch in the 
modern literary history of the Pfirsis ; his 
memory therefore remained.’’* It seems that 
Jamasp was made much of by one of the two sects of the Parsees, the 
Kadimis, because it was he, who first drew their attention to the 
difference of one month between the Iranian and Indian calendars oF 
the Parsees. But, even laying aside the question of some exaggerated 
importance, we must admit, that his arrival here led to some kind of 
activity as the result of the Kabiseh controversy. In this activity, Darab 
had a principal hand. “Mobed Darab,” sa}s Westergaard, “the principal 
disciple of Jamasp, undertook to correct the Pahlevi translation, as well 
as some passages of the text, which appeared to him either to be trans- 
posed or to contain unnecessary repetitions.” Westergaard makes this 
statement on the authority of Anquetil Du Perron, who, in this connec- 
tion, speaks of Darab as the first pupil of Jamasp (premier disciple de 
Damasp)'* and as one “ more learned than others ” (plus instriul quei*s 
aulres). As the result of this, it follows, that Darab musf hav€ 
WYitten some manuscripts embodying some changes heri^ and there. 
.Some of these manuscripts, as far as known at present, are the 
following : — 

Ka in the Library of Copenhagen (KjobenhaviO. “ It bears neither 
date nor name of transcriber, but is, as Rask states, copied by Dcstur 
Dfirib, and the hand resembles that in which he has written the two 
postscripts to Ka” ^ Rask thought that the first part of it was written 
by Dastur Kaus, son of Feridun (the cousin of Dastur Darab), and the 
second part by Dastur Darab himself. ’ But Westergaard corrects him, 
saying, that the manuscript was written by some other expert scribe. 
But there w^ere tw'o postscripts in it —one before the 9th chapter of the 
Vendidad and the other at the end of the copy— that w^ere written by 
Dastur Darab’ himself. According to Westergaard, Darab had caused 
the copy to be made in Surat in 1115 Vazdazardi (A.D. 1746) from a 
manuscript of Rustam Shahriyar MavandJtd, son of B&hram Mihrbin 
of Turk&b£ld in the province of Yazd.® 

Anquetil in his “ Notices, &c.”. speaks ol one of the manuscripts 
of his collection as “ Vendidad en Zend et en Pehivi, mt ?16 de Pazend, 
revO et corrig^ par le Destur Darab ; Vispered Zend et Pehivi ; Vadj 

1 Zend Av^at* by Westergaard, Prelace, p. 5. * Tome I., P. I., p. 336. 

» /iiW, p. 337. * Wetrteegaard, Preface, p. 6, ' Westergaard, p. 8 n. a. 

‘ 0.3 ’ Zend A>’esia, Tome I.» P« 11 . p. VU, Notice V, 


Manuscripts writ- 
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Pe9chab ; Serosli Yescht Hadokhl Zend, Pchivi et Samskretaii ; et 
Sirouzi^ en Zend et cn Persan.” Anquctil then, speaking of the 
Vendidiid portion of the manuscript, says that the copy* of it walS 
made on roz Dep Mcher Mah Dec 1127 Yazdazerdi (f>., 1758 A.D.)* 
He then adds, that the re5*t of the Volume v\as written by old Darab in 
1760 A. D. iM. E. Blochet, in his Catalogue* oi the Parsee books in the 
National Library of Paris, gives a Note In the hand of Anquelil on thi< 
Volume, which, when translated runs thus : Manuscript 01 Zoroaster 
with the Pahlavi translation ot the Pa/end, and stripped, by Dastur 
, Darab, of superfluous commentaries whicli disfigure the m.inuscript 
of Muncherjec.’* He had also written several Njayashes and Yashts, 
which form a part of the nianu‘;cript referred to b\ M. Blochet,* as 
‘'Supplement per^an 49.” It is the colophon at the enti of tlic 
Onnazd Vasht in thi-j manuscript that we ha\e given above. 


Again, M. Blochet’ quotes Anquetirs in'tes written in his own hand 
on his manuscript translations of Parsee books, vvliicli lead to -.how, 
that \nquetirs iransKitions wero mostly itaiisl.iiions diciateil by 
Dastur Darab. In his manuscript transl.ition of the Vendidad (Traduc- 
tion du Vcndid«id Sade) he writes: “Tradiution du maiuiscril de 
Zerdusi (Zoroastre), l^gislateur des Parsis (.mciens Pers.ms, Ciiu bies'), 
commenc^c a Surate lo 30 mai ^ *750, s'ous la tiiihU* du Desuair on 

Adarou (prelre de la loy) Dfirdh, parsi, mobed instruil par le tlestour 
Djamasp, venu du Kerman il y a 35 ans/* 


Tlius', we see that Darab W’as a learned priest w’ho had written 
several Avcsla Pahlavi manuscripts. .Anquelil speaks ol him as “ more 
learned than others.” " He also gives the opinion of Dastur Jamslied 
of Naosari, the son of the* w’ell-knowm Dastur Jamasp, that he was 
the K*st learned man among the Parsecs of India. (II m’ avoua 
que Darab, .... 6toit le plus habile Destour de I’lnde). ^ In another 
place, ho speaks of him as “more abie and sincere” (plus habile et 
plus sincere.) ^ 

The Old Persian manuscript of the above Ithoter Kevajet, written 
by Dastur Darab’s above-mentioned pupil, Dastur 
Kaus Rustam, which now* belongs to the .Moola 
Darab s eai . Peroze Library of Bombay, has the following note 
at the end, in the hand of the waiter Dastur Kaus). ' 


Catalogue dc& Manuscrits Mazd<:cn9 de la Bibltothc^que Kationale, p. 8, 

" Jbui^ p. -»!• * ^btd, p. 107, 

* Tome 1, p. I, p. 327. ^ / 6 td, p. 4.j8. Ibtd, p. 317. 

' It bears No. 351 of the Catalogue of the Moola Feroae Library. 1 have seen another 
old manusc.spt of this Re\a>ct, but without any note, in the possesf>ion of Erw’ad Manockji 
Rustomji Unvalla, nntten cn roz. 1, mah 6, 1215, Shlkhan^hai snzdazardi. A Gujarati 
iraftslatioo of this Revavet was- published in *846, 
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^ (iSsu^ t-Sv^ ) jj) V V I J ^ I lS^ ^■**' I 

Lj>Au^ c^i? S/c ^|(JjLiUw| 

Tramlafion . — The Death of Dastur Darab, (who was) the Dastur of 
the Dasturs of his time, (who was) the son of Sohrab, who was match- 
less among the good-tempered m^n of all ages and who was my pre- 
ceptor, (occurred on) roz Bahman Amsh^spand and Mali Asfandarmad 
Kadimi, year Yazdazardi...May the mercy of God, may the help of God 
pardon (his faults) by (the help ol) the splendour of divine kindness. 
The writer (of this) is Kaus, the son of the late Mobad Rustam. 

The above manuscript also gives the day of the death of Dastur 
Kaus (Kaus Munajjam ibii D»istur Faredun), as roz Aniran mah 
Farvardin Kadimi. 

Thus, the above note gives the roz mah, i.e., the day and the month 
of Darab’s death as roz 2 Bahman, mah 12 Asfandarmad Kadimi. 
Dastur Darab’s present descendants celebrate the anniversaries of his 
death on this da\. So, there is no doubt about the day and month. But 
the above manuscript docs not give the year. The author of the Parsce 
Prakash gives the >ear as 1 141 Yazdiizardi. He seems to have given 
the date on the authority of the late Dastur Rustom)i Mobedji ot Surat, 
a lineal fourth descendant of Dastur Darab, who died in 1891. The 
author had gone to Surat before 1878, the date of the publicatjon ot the 
first part of his work. Thus, the Christian date of his death, as given 
in the Parsee Prakash, is 12th August 1772. But the abovementioned 
oldest manuscript of the Ithoter Reva}et seems to throw some doubt 
upon the year. Among the persons to whom the Revayet is addressed, 
wo find Dastur Darab’s name as said above. This Revayet bears the 
date of roz 6 Khordad, mah 8 Aban, 1142 Yazdazardi. So, it seems to 
have been written about 8 months and 4 days after the abo\e date of 
his death, luj., roz. 2, mah ii, 1141 Yazdazardi. This manuscript then 
leads to sliow that he was living at the aboi e alleged date of his death. 
But, perhaps, one can thus ejcplaiii away the difference. He may have 
died at the date given above, but the news of his death may not have 
reached the Dasturs of Persia, who addressed the Revayet to him 
among others. Those were the times of a ver> slow communication 
lictween distant countries. So, during the intervening 8 months, the . 
news may not have reached Persia. The above fact of the manuscript 
of Dastur Kaus giving the day and month but not the year of his 
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<c!eath also is explained on the abo\c supposition of a delatory 
communication. Dastur Kaus, the writer of the manuscript was in 

Persia at the lime. Ho himself was one of the inessengcr.N of the 

questions replied 1o in the Revayot. He m. > have heard latterly that 
Dastur Da rab died on roz Bahmaii mah Asfandarmad, but .he \ cat- 
may not have been communicated to him So, on iearninjy the news 
and the date, he took a note of the e\ent in his manuscript, f^ivin^ 

•the day and month as f^ixeii to him, but not the \earwliuh ho did 

not know, at the time. 

The author of the Parsec Praka^-li {*i\es his aj^^e at the lime of his 
death as 75. Ibis also seems to be on the aulho- 

His aj^e at the rity of the family tradition and information. We 
timeo eati. liave other grounds also to bollt ve that be died 

iii a good old fij»e. We take it, that he died in 1141 Va/dazardi and 
not earlier. If anything it may be later, because, the abo\e Ithoier 
Revayci, which is addrt‘ssed to him, is dated 1142. Now we saw 
above, that his manuscript Vendidad in the HihliotluViue Nationale 
is dated logi Vazda/ardi (A. D, 1722) /.£»., 50 v ears before the date 
of his death. To write such a manuscript with Pahla\i and Pazeiid 
colophons requires at least some good knowledge of the languages. 
So, to suppose that he was about 24 at the time when he wrote 
the Vendidad is not supposing much. Thus, we see that he li\ed 
a pretty good old age, and that the age assigned to him by bis descen- 
dants is probalily correct. Anquetil, also W'lien he speaks of Oaral), 
now and then speaks of lilin as old Da rab (vieiix Darah).^ 


A T a b 1 e o f 
events of Dastur 
Darab’s Life. 


We will conclude this notice of Dastur Darab’s 
life with «a short Uible, showing the dates of some 
few know’n events ot his life :~ 

Kventv. A. D. 


Birth • •• ••• ••• »•*» • • ... i()yS 

Took a few’ lessons w^ilh Jaimsp Velavati from Persia 1721 

The date of .1 colophon in Pahlavi and Persian at the end of some 
Avesta writings in a manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale 1722 

Took a few’ lessons with Jamshed Velavati from Persia 173(5 

Joined the Kadimi sect and became the High Priest of the sect. 1745 

Wrote tw’o postscripts to a manuscript of the Vendidad which he 
had caused to be written • •• >746 

Began teaching Avesta and Pahlavi to his pupil Anquetil Du 
Perron at Surat ... 1758 


* For example*, 9 ///r Zend A\esta, Turn, 1, Partiell, KotHcc V, p. VIII, 
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Events. A* D*. 

' Corrected a manuscript of the Vendidad written by an unnamed 

copyist in 1127 yazdazardi 1758* 

Wrote the latter portion of the above manuscript containing the 
Visparad, Sarosh liadokht, Sirouz^, &c ... 1760 

Sued Anquetil Du Perron for money due to him before his depar- 
ture for Europe .«• 1761 

Death • 9 m ••• ••• ••• 999 ... 1772 

III 

ll.-^AN ACCOUNT OF ANQUETIfS PUPILAGE BEFORE -- 
DA5TUR DARAB AND OF HIS STUDIES ON ZOROAS- 
TRIANISM, AS DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF. 

We will treat this part of the subject under two heads 

(A) We will first give a running account of Anquctil’s narration 
about his studies and his rel.itions with the Dasturs, especially with 
Dastur Darab. 

(B) We will then examine his statements and see, how far they are 
correct and supported by facts, and how far they are wTong as shown 
by his own contradictions and from other facts and circumstances. 

(A) ANQUETIL’S ACCOUNT OF HIS STUDIES UNDER 
DASTUR DARAB. 


We find from AnquetiI’s<iccount of his travels, that the Parsi Dasturs, 
under whom he learnt at Sural, are first referred to 
Pirst reference account of his stay at Chandarnagar. A 

short time after his arrival at Chandarnagar, on 
22nd April 1750, he got disgusted w’ith the state of affairs there, and 
thought of going to Benares to study Sanskrit. At the same lime, he 
had w rilten a letter to M. Le Verrier, Chief of the French Factory at 
Surat, and sent him “two lines wrlUen in Zend characters accompanied 
with translation.”^ Then, illness made hiin unsteady and he thought of 
entering the Church in the Company of the Jesuits there. Then, there 
arose a likelihood of the Nabob of Cassim bazar in Bengal, trying to 
drive awav the English from Bengal and the consequent likelihood of 
war between the French and the English. When he w as in this state • 
of hesitation, confusion and unsteadiness^, there came good news from 
the Dasturs of Surat wiiich, as he says, fixed his uncertainly (fixa mes 
incertitudes), * “ It was the reply of M. Le Verrier, which informed 

me that the Parsees had read the lines which I had sent him, that it wras 
modern IVfsian, w-Titten in Zend characters, De(M. Le Verrier) .idded 


^ Zend A .c a, Tome 1 , p« t, p. . 8, 


p. a. 
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that their Doctors the Dasturs of the Parsees) had showed him 

the books of Zoroaster, more particu!*irly, the Zend a.id Pajdavi 
Vendidad and that Jiey had promised to explain to me this work 
and to teach me their ancient languages. This news restores to me all 
m}-^ health, and my departure (for Surat) is resolved upon.” Then, 
just when he had put his tilings on board a vessel, there arrived, 
the nows, that war had broken out belueen France and England. 
He thoieupon exclaims “ VVhat a '«itiiation ! The hooks of Zoroaster 
exist. They (the Dasturs) are going to gl\e them (and) explain them 
to mo 1 .im drivon asunder from what is very dear to me for the pur- 
pose of enriching my country with this Iroasure." ’ 

Those Statements of Anquetil, based on the li formation he had 
rccei\ed irom the Chief of the French Factorj at Sur.ii, show, that the 
Parsi'c Dasiiirs of Surat were, from the \erv beginning, even before they 
saw him, w’illing to give him the neiessary hooks and instruction. 
The> contmdict his later belaboured si.itenienis, that the Dasturs 
hesitated help him with books .ind instruction. 

Anquetil returned from Cliandarnagar to Pondli heiry. From there, 
he started for Surat, where he arrived on ist May 
1758. He, at first, stayed v\ith liis brother at the 
French Factory. He rested there for several 
d<iy.s (quelques jours) to recover friini the fatigue 
of the journc). He took some lime to recover from 
the effect*^' of dysentery which he had caught during 
the journey. This seems to have taken about two months. Then, lie 
had an interview with the Dasturs. It was about three months after 
his arrival Jit Surat (apres trois mois de sejour a Surate) thjit he got an 
Avesia nuinuscript. Anquetil thus describes his interview with the 
Dasturs and his first Jittempt to learn, a 

^*After sevcnil comniunicjitions(lit. goingsand comings) 1 saw (lit. made 
appear before me) the Pjirsec' Doctors, for whom 1 luid made the voyage 
to Surat and from whom I had to learn the religion of Zoroaster. They 
were Dasjurs Djirab jind Kaus, chiefs of one of the parties which 
divided the Parsees of Surat (one will see, hater on, the origin of this 
division), .\t first, there was only the question of manuscripts which 
they cljiimed to have come from their Legislator. They must copy that 
for me for Rs. 100. That (copying) would take lime ; and pressed to 
make up for the years which I believed to Jiave been lost, I would have 
wished to commence at once, the study of their ancient languages. 1 
sjiw from that time, the manceuvres of the people of the (French) 


Introductif^n to 
Dasturs Darab 
and Kaus and the 
first attempt to 
learn P a r s e e 
books. 


16 


^ Ibid, p 41 
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factory. They sought to push themselves forward, and disliked, that 
I should soon accomplish the fact. I resolved to do without them and 
to conduct my affairs myself. For that reason, it was necessaty^ to 
leave the French Factory, w*here I was much pinched, and where I 
already felt that 1 was an embarrassment. 

“ This disappointment touched me less than the conduct of my 
Dasturs. Their slowness vexed me. After three months of stay at 
Surat, I received at last the manuscript, which they had promised. It 
was the Vendidad, the 20 th Volume of their Legislator, a volume in 
quarto, written in Zend and Pahlavi. I then did not notice that 
it was mutilated and altered, as I found it later on. After having 
paid them the price, I expected to begin at once the study of this 
book. But tlie Andarous (>.^., the priests), who did not like my 
advancing very fast, wished me to commence with the alpha- 
bet. 1 took in reality what they gave me and that helped me to 
distinguish promptly the characters in which the Vendidad was 
written. 

“ These first steps did not please my Dasturs who believed, 1 would 
almost slip from their hands. Their replies to the questions which I 
made to them were very reserved. They fiffected a mysterious tone, 
which they believed was proper to make their lessons conspicuous. 
Their visits were interrupted by long absences always under the pre- 
tence of dangers which they ran in (coming to and) going out of my 
place. Once btTore, they spoke to me of large sums, which Mr. Fraser 
had offered to them in order to have Pahlavi manuscripts, and of the 
recomptMise which was expected in England by one who would trans- 
late their sacred books. 

“ As long as M. Verrier remained in Surat, it was not possible for 
me to draw out from tlie Dasturs any other thing (t.e. manuscript or 
instruction), except the Zend and Pahlavi Vendidad and some general 
explanations on their religion. To call upon them to fulfil their promise 
would be labour lost. Also, noticing that the French Chief had little 
regard for me, they imperceptibly receded. 

“ I was thus in the most sad situation exposed to the treatment 
which 1 had experienced in Bengal. They refused me every thing at 
the French Factory, and that with a sort of contempt, which could not 
but alienate from me the pt'oplc of the country. It was necessary to 
formally summon (for justice) the French Chief (*.#., the Chief of the 
French Factory) and to lodge a bitter complaint against his behaviour 
before the Supreme Court.’’ 
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M. Taillefer was the head of the Dutch Factory at the time, and, 
. , Hs said above, Muncherjee Seth, the leader ^(le 

troduction to of the Parsees of Surat was his‘broker. An- 

Muncherji Seth quetil thought, that either Muncherjee 01 his Dastur 
h'e^^ad^ of ^th^ Dastur of his Sh/lhA,nsh/lhi sect), must have 

Dutch Factory. ^ copy of the (Vendidad) manuscript which the Das- 
turs of M. Le Verricr the Kadiini Dasturs intro- 
duced by the Chief of the French Factory) had copied for him. He 
adds “ Besides this, as he was a personal enemy of my Dasturs, the 
comparison of his copy with that of theirs would prove the authority 
of that of Darab. That was the means to discover .the truth.” M. 
Taillefer sent to Anquetil, Muncherjee Seth’s copy of the Vendidad at 
the end of November 1758, informing him, that he was assured, that 
that was the most authentic and -correct copy in Suial. He was also 
requested to take care, that no leaves were lost, and that it may be re- 
turned as soon as possible. Anquetil compared his copy, letter by 
letter, with Muncherjee’s copy and found much difference. So, he 
asked permission to keep the copy a little longer, in order that he may 
make extracts of all the differences. M. Taillefer replied, promising 
to speak to Munclicrjee about it. In the meantime, Anquetil com- 
menced noting the differences. He did not*speak to his Dasturs 
about Muncherjee’s copy, lest the shame of seeing themselves confound- 
ed may lead them to divulge the fact of Muncherjee’s assistance to 
others, and hence to the demand of withdrawal of the manuscript by 
Muncherjee. “ Besides,” he adds, “ seeing me short of money, they ren- 
dered themselves scarce. They scarcely appeared once a fortnight. 
At last, in order to ascertain, on which (copy) should I depend for the 
differences which I found in the two manuscripts which were given 
to me as the same, I gently questioned my Dasturs.” Anquetil does 
not say, what reply the Da.sturs gave to his gentle questions, but adds : 
“ It was also with this view, that I paid them sufficiently well for some 
Persian works which they sought to get rid of, and induced them to 
bring to me a small Pahlavi and Persian Dictionary, which they had 
promised me and which some pretexts, invented opportunely, had pre- 
vented them from bringing. 

Early in January 1759, M. Le Verrier left Surat and was succeeded 
by Anquetil’s brother, as the Chief of the French 
th^^asTurs factory. Early in February, he questioned Dastur 
after M. Le Kaus about the differences between the manu.scripts 
V^errier's D e - which he and Darab had given, and other manu.s 
parture. cripts of the Vendidad, and showed to him the 

manuscript cf Muncherjee. Anquetil says, that Kaus, at first, got 
pale on seeing Muncherjee’s manuscript, and then maintained that the 
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manuscnpL given by him was correct. At last, Kaus left Anqueiil ii> 
rather a bad mood (mauvaise humour). But not so Daslur Darab,. 
who, he says, was more able and sincere (plus habile et plus sincere) 
He saw that I could no longer l^e imposed upon, and brought me 
a copy perfectly similar to that of Muncherjee, assuring me, that all the 
copies of the Vendidad resembled that which he had presented, 
and that the copy, which he had given me at first, was corrected 
in the Pahlavi translation. But in the Zend, there were only some less 
important transpositions and changes of letters. He promised me at 
the same t ime to bring me a manuscript exactly similar to that of 
Muncherjee, and also a copy, all in Zend, without the Pahlavi transla- 
tion. These advances were accompanied with a Pahlavi and Persian 
vocabulary of which I have spoken above, and with some other manus- 
cripts both in modern Persian and in ancient Persian, and a small his- 
tory “ in verse of the retreat of the Parsecs to India.’’ - 

Anquetil then gives a short «iccounl of the retreat of the Parsces to 
India, based on the last-named book, and gives an account ot some 
of the controversial questions, which then divided the Parsees. 1 
have referred at some length to these two matters in my previous paper. 

Anquetil then says, that one of the se\eral controversial questions 
{Viz., the third) helped his cause, because 
one of the two parties, the Kadimi, thought ot 
having the Chief of the bVench Factor} on iheir 
side. He savs: “Ciidor the Covernment of .\li 
Nawazkhan, who favoured Muncherjee, it wns 
natural that Darab .ind those who were attached 
to him looked lor i>ome help which c(mld support 
them against the fury of the opposite p<irty. They, therefore, promised, 
as I have already said, M. Le Verrier, the French Chief at Surat, to 
communicate to mo, on (the subject of) Zend arid Pahlavi, all the inform- 
ation they could possess, thereby counting upon the protection of the 
French as a bulwark against Muncherjee. But they did not think that 
1 desired to translate, nor wms I .ihle to translate, their hooks. The 
Vendidad alone is a hook divided into 22 sections. Darab had taken 
ib years to teach six (sections) to his disciples. How then, can an 

» P. .vr. 

* This Hislor> in Persian veriie is ihe Ki»seli-i-Saiyan. wntlcn in Vazdai'ardi (lOoo A D.) 
by Bahinan Katkohad ol Naosan. Hastwick translated it m I (p. ot the 

Journal of the B. B, R A. Society, I has e emliodied a ffvwd pwtion o£ it in m\ book. ** A 
lew events in the Earlji Histor> of the Parsees and their dates” (k/OjI* The Persian Text of 
this poem is recently published lor the first time, with translations lo English and Guiarati bv 
Uie Fort Printing Prees under the EJitorkhip of Mi. Rustam F, Paxmaster, 


Anquetil’s state- 
ment that the in- 
ternal quarrels of 
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European, with the aid of modern Persian, read in a few years, Zend 
^ind Pahlavi, understand the two languaj^es wliich existed nowhere 
but in the books, and translate the works, of whicli the most able 
Dasturs had hardly grasped the purport t They had consented to give 
me lessons in Zend and P.ihlavi ; and when in comparing the two 
-copies of the Vendidad which were in my hands, 1 got sufficiently well 
familiar with the Zend characters, wiiliout losing time, I wished to 
take lessons in that work, of which 1 was sure of having possessed one 
faithful copy. 1 could now devote myself entirely to this work, be- 
cause I had now done away with an old ahon ( | f.r., teacher) ot 

Persian, who was procured for me bv one of my friends and whose 
slowness in teaching and wiiose explanation did not satisfy me. 
Those persons (/.e., the Dasturs) swore according to their custom and 
by their books and I asked for the reasons. 


“In order not to displease Darab, who thought of keeping me for 
one year on the alphabet, I requested him to show me rare and precious 
Zend manuscripts, promising to purchase two Persian manuscripts which 
embarrassed him which he did not want). When I got those books, 
I threatened to abandon to expose) him and his relative Kaus 

before Muncherjee, their principal enemy, if he refused to help me to 
translate the Vendidad in modern Persian, The stratagem succeeded. 
However, when he saw me writing down what he dictated, turning to 
him for all interpretations, and hearing him only with precaution, he 
vras seized with fear, because, lie thought, 1 wanted to know thoroughly 
the dogmas of his religion. 1 did not see him for more than a 
month. He pretended that his death was certain, if the other Dasturs 
knew what he was doing at my place. Kaus asserted that I exacted 
(the knowledge of) things, which their conscience did not permit them 
to give, and for which they were not engaged. But the manuscripts, 
which 1 had, made them reflect. The fear of losing them swept away 
his scruples and Darab consented to what I demanded.*' 


Anquctil adds ; “ Their ( the Dasturs’) fears were not ill-founded. 

Muncherjee himself, knowing of the use which I 
made of his manuscript was not more tranquil 
than Darab. He was afraid, that Dastur Bikh^ 
(Bhikah or Bhikhaji), his Doctor (f.c., Dastur), was 
informed of it. Seeing that I kept it (4^., Dastur 
Bhikhaji’s manuscript) lor several months, he demanded it from me, 
through the Dutch Chief to whom he had lent it. My reply was polite 
and firm. I explained to M. Taillafer, that having commenced to 


Anquetil’s con- 
duct in the matter 
of Muncherjee’s 
manuscript. 


' It V as the manuscript of this Dastur that Muncherjea had lent to Anquetil. 
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note the differences, which were found between the manuscript of 
Muncherjee and that of my Dasturs, it was not natural that I should 
leave this work incomplete. My reasons did not please the Dutch, 
with whom, since one or two months, I had no close relations. They 
came well-nif^h to menaces. I also knew that a member of their 
council, an ill-natured person, had offered to come to my house with a 
troop of soldiers to take away the manuscript in question. The Dutch 
Chief, who was more prudent, did not like to stoop to such ways of 
action. He loved (*.^., was a man of) letters, and I was sure, that, from 
the bottom ol his heart, he did not blame my firmness, though he was 
obliged to show to his broker (Muncherjee) that he was prepared to do 
what he wanted him to do. The only precaution which I took was to 
have over my table two loaded pistols, and I continued my work which 
lasted for four months, after which I returned the manuscript in good 
order. 

“ The scruple of the Parsee Dasturs being surmounted and their 
small ruses frustrated, there remained nothing for 

Further pro- conquer the difficulties proper for the 

*‘*^**** kind of study which I had commenced, and the 

embarrassment inseparable from a civil war. The English had then 
besieged the fortress. It was necessary to put in security one’s own 
things (and) those of the factory and to be always on the alert. These 
troubles at first kept away my Dasturs who re-appeared at the end of 
some time. 

“ Finding myself sufficiently strong to commence the Zend books, and 
impatient to regain (/.^., make up for) the months which I had seen pass 
away in the midst of these troubles, without any sensible progress, 1 
passed some days in fortifying myself in the reading of the Vendidad 
and in translating, over the Persian interlineary, the Pahlavi and 
Persian vocabulary of which 1 have spoken above. 

This work, the first of its kind which an European had ever done, 
appeared to me an event in literature and I noted its time, which was 
the 24th of March 1759 of Jesus Christ, the day Amard&d, the sixth^ 
of the month Meher of the year 1 128 of Yazdazard, the year 1172 of Hijri 
and 1813 of the reign of Raja Bikarmajet. 

“ The commencements were sufficiently unfruitful, but I had learnt 
at my expense to have patience ; and expecting to succeed in the work 
which 1 had undertaken, I informed the Governor of Pondicherry of the 
success of my attempts, telling him of the ruse of my Parsis and of the 
means, which I had employed to expose them and to assure myself about 


It IS a mistake, as AmardAd ts the sev^enth day. 
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the authenticity of the manuscript, which they pretended to be that oi 
Zoroaster. 


“ After having acquired some*Zend and Sanskrit books* I commenced 
the translation of the Vendidad on 30th March. Modern Persian 
served me as the intermediaiy' language, because Darab, afraid 
of being heard by my domestic servant, would not have wished me to 
unravel in the vulgar language the mysteries of his religion. I wrote 
everything. 1 was careful to mark the reading of Zend and Pahlavi 
in European characters. I then compared the passages, which appear- 
ed to be the same, to assure myself of the lessons of Darab. By these 
means, the most vexatious accidents and sicknesses, how’ever long they 
could be, had nothing more to frighten me. 1 was alw^ays in a condition 

lesume my studies at the point, where 1 had left them, and assured 
against the fear of forgetting it, the tranquillity of my spirit ( ould not 
but hasten my recovery. 

“These precautions were very necessar>. Thev liad the result which 
I expected. My health suffered several times through application (to 
study) and through the kind of life 1 led. A plate of rice and lentals 
formed all my food. The time, which 1 did not spend with my Dastur, 
was employed to revise what 1 had read with him and to prepare the 
work for the next day. After dinner, I could not give myself up to 
light sleep, which they have in a hot country, because, once it served as 
an excuse for absence to Darab, who pretended, that, when he knocked, 
1 did not open the door to him. In the evening, 1 refreshed myself for an 
hour or two, taking (fresh) air over my terrace, my mind being always 
occupied w^ith uncertainly of the success of my researches and with the 
manner in w^hich these researches would be received in Europe.” 


From his chamber in the English Factory, vchere he had to remain 
confined, for some lime after his duel with a 
His inqui r i e s Frenchman, he asked Nanabhai (Nanabye), the 
a ter t e 1 iran (Moudi), f.tf., the Commissariat contractor 

of the English, to write to Naosari and make 


gestan. 


inquiries about the Nirangestan, brought by Dastur Jamasp from Iran. 
On 7th October 1759, he was shown the reply from Naosari to the effect 
that they knew nothing as to what became of the manuscript. 


On recovering a little from the effect of his wH)unJs, Anquetil look 
separate quarters to live in, though still under the 
protection of the English Factory. He resumed the 
work of translation on loth November 1759 with 
Dastur Darab. He says : “ The translation of the 
additional parts in Muncherjee’s manuscript of the 


Recommence- 
ment of study with 
Darab after re- 
d^very. 


Vendidad w'as follow'ed by that of Izashnehj of Visparad, of the volume 
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of die Nmyeshes and yashts, &c., of the collection of Pablavi Revayets, 
which, among other interesting pieces, contained the Bundehesh, of the 
Sinyuzoh, of the Vajarkard, of several Revayets and of other Persian 
pieces, which Darab communicated to me. A sustained application 
made me at the end of several months, so much acquainted with the 
lan^uaffes, with the ancient history, and with the relief ion and usages 
of the Parsecs, that Darab would not have dared (to impose), and, at the 
same lime, could not have imposed upon me ; and when he would have 
stopptid (giving me) the lessons, as I had written down everything, I 
would have been in a position to interpret to myself the few works 
which remained for me to be translated. So, he was particular 
and did not dare to refuse to give me the explanations which I 
asked”. 

The departure from SurJit ot Mr. Spencer, the Chief of the Eng- 
lish Factory, and the position of insecurity of the French Factors, kept’ 
him at home, t.c., he did not dare to stir out. This was rather to his 
advantage, because being thus confined at home, he advanced rapidly 
in his studies. Again, the fear, lest the fall of Pondicherry may come 
in the way of his progress, forced him to attend to his work con- 
tinuously. 

Again his stay under the protection of the English, who were then 
in the ascendancy at Surat, brought their credit to his aid and added 
to his influence. On the recommendation of Mr. Spencer, Faraskhan 
lent him his copy of Persian Burzou-nAineh. It was the only copy in 
Surat at the time and he look a copy of it. Jl was incomplete at the 
end, and Mr. Spencer had undertaken to get the last part of it for him 
irom Delhi from the Agent of the English Factor) there, together 
with the text and the Persian translation of the Vedas by the pen of 
Fatzi, the brother of Abou Fazal, and with books on the History of 
India and Tartary. 

In April 1760, he was permitted by the French authorities to go 
back to the protection of the French Factoiy. 

His account of . ** j made great .ad\ance in the 

urt er stu les. knowledge of the mysteries of the language and 
of the history of the Parsees. I found every day some new books to be 
purchased, and my brother, authorised in that matter by M. de Leyrit, 
supported with his authority the proposals w’hich I made to the Das- 
turs. Besides this, when they (the Dasturs) saw, that I was in a posi- 
tion to do without them, they no longer dared to refuse me. They 
employed a thousand means to make themselves necessary (».c. , to show 
that their services were necessary to me), to delay and to increase the 
price ol the manuscripts. They u’cre aided in these manoeuvres by the 
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interpreter of the factory, a fjood Parsee, honest inan an^ obiigmg 
also, but little rich anc^ partly interested. Having been habituated 
with the little ruses of my Dasturs, it was easy for me to find* 
them out, and often, they themselves were the dupes (of their 
ruses). The interpreter of the f.ictory w.is the friend of a young ^ 
Daslur of the party of Muncherjee, named Shapur, whose father he 
would have liked to produce (j.tf., to bring before me) in the place of 
Darab. Unfortunately for him, according lo the confession itself of 
these new Daslurs, I knew more of Zend and Pahlavi than their whole 
party did However, I drew st»me advantage from (Iiis new acquain- 
“tance. They held my Dasturs in respect. Both the sides, out of enmity 
for eaih other, furnished me w'ith the books whkh I wished to have, 
and exposed each other. 

“ Ihere happened one day, on this subject, in the presence i»r the 
Chiefuf the factory’, a scene which finished in a 

An alleged scene pleasant manner. I had discovered, that 

fore the Frencli Darab had given me as complete, a very costly 
Factor. book (a part of the Grand Revayet) wdiich was 

not complete. This w’ise master, whom his 
religion prohibited lo swear, protested by what he had the most 
sacred, that lie said the truth. I wms angry with him and threatened 
him Darab appealed against me before my brother to wdiom I 
had sent the pieces of the process (Ics pieces du proc6s, , all the 
papers for action). He thought of imposing upon a person who 
did not understand the language. The people of the factory, the 
Bania and the interpreter w’ere present. Mildness only made him 
more firm in his fresh assertion (and) threats made no effect. 
Then, there appeared Shapur, ^ like :i god from a machine ; (tanquam 
Dcus ex machinA) w’ho reproached him for the boldness with which 
he nuiintained the imposture, and showed him at once the manus- 
cript, wdiicli he assured was complete. The latter (f. tf., Darab), 
without being disconcerted, laughed, admitted that lie had at home 
several sheets of the same hook, and quietl> said that he will 
furnish them, if the price of the book will be increased. The Con- 
dition was accepted and Darab retired, I do not say without confusion, 
but w^ithout show’ing how the scene that had happened had concerned 
him.’’ 


^ Dastur Shapurji Manockjee Sanjaiia (i7'?s-i8o5), who was about 25 years of asfc at thw 
time. This Dastur Shapur seems to be the well-known Dastur Shapurjec Sanjan.'i, who wrote 
the Ki«^h-i-ZarthuHhtian-i-Hindustan and who died. in 1805 aged 75 {Vrtfe mj '* Parsees at 
the Court of .\kbar and Dastur Meherji Rana, p. 45, Journal, F B. R. A. St>ciet), Vol. 
XXI, Art. Vni, p. H3) 
a Vide .above for this Dastur. 
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After describing at some length his pupilage under Darab and his 
self-study, Anquelil describes his visit to a Parsee 
The end of his Fire-temple. As 1 have to speak of this principal 

Parsee Te'SeInd “ ‘liferent head. 

Towers of Silence. ^ complete the present subject with an account 
of Anquetil’s visit to the Parsee Towers ot Silence^ 
and of the few events that happened in connection with his relations 
with I^astur Darab. 


Anquetil’s visit 
to the Parsee Tow- 
ers of Silence at 
Surat. 


After his alleged visit to the sacred Fire- 
temple, Anquetil visited the Towers of Silence. 
He thus describes this visit : 


“ After some time, I went out of Surat to sec the Dokhmas (Dakh- 
m6s, les Cimetieres) of the Parsecs. They are sorts of round towers, of 
which the walls are made of square stones and which can have 15 toise'^ 
of diameter. While I was going round these cemeteries, of which the 
w’alls were pounced upon by an arni> of ravens, wading birds and other 
carnivorous birds, several Ptirsees, who saw me from a distance, mur- 
murred against my curiosity. In the meantime, there came a funeral 
procession, for which I was obliged to withdraw. From the place where 
r Slopped, I saw the Nasasalars’ make the sag-did ’ present the 

dog) and carry the body into the Dakhme Then, the procession, which 
had stopped at more than 80 steps from there, returned praying, the men 
in (pairs of) two and holding each other by the sleeve, in the same way 
as they did when going. On my return, the murmurs increased. In the 
streets of Surat, several Parsees spoke loudly, that I had desecrated 
the place of their sepulchre. But these complaints had no other con- 
sequences, and wlien I felt myself in breath, 1 went to see the place 
where the Hindus burnt their dead.” 


In the second volume of his work (pp. 587-qi), Anquetil gives a 
detailed description of the Towers. He derives the word dakhm^ from 
DAetio-maneio and takes daetio-gatei&o (d&dg&h) as a corresponding 
word, and lakes the meaning of the word to be “a proper place to 
receive the recompense of one’s actions.” He describes at some length 
the construction of the Towers and the ceremonj of the tdnAy i.tf., ot 
laying the foundation stone of the Tower. According to his des- 
cription, there were three Towers at Surat during his time. He gives 
the measurements ot the walls and of some other parts of the Towers. 
At the end of his description, he refers to the accounts of the Towers 


' A toitte » 6\)9^5 q feet, about a fathom. 

” Vidf my “ Funeral ceremonies of the Pards " for this uord. 
» Ihtii, 
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by Hyde, Lord and Mandelso, and points out that some parts of their 
versions are not correct. 

He finished his studies of Parsecism in September 1760. By this 
time, he also finished his translations with Dastur 
Darab. The stud\ ol the subjects of the Parsees 
bein^ finished, he thought himself strong enough 
for the study of Hinduism. He then travelled in the Salsette and 
went as far as the Elephanta caves. On his wa> thither and back, 
he passed through Oodwara, Nargol and Nausari. I have given an 
account of his very short visits to these Parsec towns- *iiid of his 
reference to Sanjan in my preceding paper. On liis return to Surat, 
he arranged for his departure from India, .\fter being refused a 
passage by the various European factories, he was able to secure one 
from the English on one of their ships. 

Anquetil, having arranged for the passage money, sent his baggage 
, on board the English vessel which was first to go 

non^aj^ment b ^ Bombay. Then a fresh difficulty arose, and he 
the Dasturs. was asked to unload his baggage from the vessel. 

The Dasturs lodged a complaint against him, 
saying, that he had not paid what was due to them, both for the 
manuscripts they had supplied him and for the tuition they had given 
him. He says: “I guessed the hand which brought about this. 
Dastur Kaus, the relative of Darab had never approved of his 
(Darab’s) complaissance, and the latter, in despair, to see me go away 
so quickly, flattered himself, to be able, by the help of the English on 
whom I then depended, to detain my goods, or, at least, to oblige me 
to give him some considerable sum as compensation for the time for 
which he would have still wished to be under my pay^. The capture 
of Pondicherry had embiildened them. The name of France appeared 
to have been reduced to nothing in India. It was then necessary to- 
prove that all that 1 carried (with me to Europe) belonged to me 
legitimately’. The altercation went on in the presence of the English 
Chief. It was lively. I threatened this Chief, that I would carry the 
matter to Bombay, where I would also summon himself. I was in those 
moments of despair when one respects nothing. The English distingu- 
ished easily that the Parsi Dasturs only sought to prevent the carrying 
of their books to Europe, or, at least, to turn to account the slate of 
oppression in which they saw us. My brother, in order to cut short their 

’ This sentence shows that Anquetil was sued by the Dasturs for their tuition fees also. 

* This sentence shows that he was also sued for the price ol books which be had pureba srd 
tie .3 i .tur , a nd for whidt be had not paid. 
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pursuits, stood .security for me, and uhen thev saw that the English 
Here satisfied with hi.s word, they (the Dasturs) disappeared. This 
quarrel l)rought in again the pain of gout and I passed in bed the little 
time that had to pass till the departure of the ship.” ^ 

Anquetirs statement about the movement of the Dasturs, to restrain 
his goods till the money due to them was paid, 
carries its own condemnation. 

(a) According to him, w’hen he heard of the 
order of detention, he at once guessed, at whose 
instance his goods w ere to be disembarked from 
the vessel. His guess seems to be the result of his 
knowledge, that he had not paid to Darab and 
Kaus what was due to them. 

(b) He alleges, that k w*as rather an instigation on the part of 
Kaus who did not like Dastur Darab\ kindness to him. If Darab, 
spite of Kaus’s dislike and displeasure, showed kindness or compl&ls- 
sance to Anquetil, as said by himself, during all the years that he 
was under his tuition, how’ can Darab lend an easy ear to his cousin 
now*^ ? If Kaus did not prevail upon IXarab during all the time 
that Anquetil w%'is under his tuition, liow' wvis he likely to prevail at the 
last moment ? Darab would not consent to give any bad look to 
his continuous kindness by accepting a had piece of ad\icc from his 
cou.sin. 

(c) Again, the IkigJisli, who kindl\ look .\nquetll under llieir protec- 
tion in spite of llie then war between them and the French, and in 
spite of his ntther ungriteiul conduct towards them on account of the 
incident of the sepoy's guard, w'ould not consent to bring him into 
any dlfliculty .at the last moment, unless they ‘^aw, that the Dasturs 
had a strong case against him. The very fact, that Anquetil 
threatened to carr} the matter to the notice of the Bomb.ay authorities, 
but did not or could not do so, show^s that the authorities at Surat 
had decided the matter against him .after mature consideration. 

(d) Anquetil himself has confessed in his previous account, that the 
Dasturs h.ad niiule themselves scarce because he was short of mone>. 
lie said : “ Besides, seeing me .short of money thej' rendered themselves 
scarce. They scarcely appeared once a fortnight.” This very fact 
show^s, that Anquetil h.id begun running into their debt, owing to his 
shortness of monev. He nowhere says afterwards that he paid them 
w4iat W'as their due. 


Anquetifs alle- 
gations against 
the Dasturs' at- 
tempt to detain 
hi.s goods before 
h i s departure 
trom Surat. 


^ F4M. 
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(e) If Anquetil had paid the Dasturs for all the ni<inuscnpts which 
they sold him or wrote for him, why did he not produce their receipts ? 
It must be expected, that in those times, when the Europearvs were not 
well-established here, a man like Anquetil must receive acknowledg- 
ments for all payments made by him. 


(f) Again, the very fact, that AnquetiPs brother thought it advisable to 
stand as a surety or security for the payment, shows, that he saw through 
the matter, and found, that money W'a" due to the Dasturs. In connec- 
tion with this matter, it is worth noting, that Anquetil, mm here during 
his long description of his travels in India, says what he ever p.iid to 
Dastur Darab or to Dastur Kaus, though he says in one pl.ice (in the 
early account cif his first stay at Pondicherry), IhriL he asked for .ind 
received further lielp from the French Factory on the ground o1 having 
to pay to the Dasturs. 

(g) Anquetil complains, that the financial affairs of the French Factory 
at Surat were so bad for more th.ui a year, that he was not paid his 
stipends for a year. If that wms the case, how' could he have paid the 
Dasturs for the manuscripts they had written for him during the year, 
and how" could he have paid Darab for the tuition thcit he gave during 
the year ? This fact clearly shows, that the cLiim of the Dasturs was 
good. 

(h) Lastly, one has to bear in mind, that, as said below', just when 
on the point of leaving Surat, Anquetil, as it were, through the biting of 
the inner conscience, said that he had not paid the Dasturs as he ought 
to have paid them. 


Anquetil lef< Surat on 15th March 1761. At the time of departure, he 
gives an expression to his innermost real feelings, 
that it Wris not possible for him in the position of 
poxorty, in w'liich he was then, to liave recognized 
the claims and merits of those with whom he was 
long connected. Among llicse, he mentions the 
Dasturs also. He says he was “ moved to see 
myself in (a condition of) impossibility to recognize the services of my 
servants, of tlie people of the factory, of the interpreter Manockjee, and 
also to recognize, as 1 believed they merited, the Dasturs Darab and 
Kaus whose had heliaviour 1 have already forgotten”. 


Departure from 
Surat. Regret for 
not being able to 
give due recom- 
pense to the Das- 
turs. 


Befoix* proceeding further to examine, how' far AnquetH’s statements 
about his visit to the Fire Temple are true, w'e will see, how far all his 
statements about tlie Dasturs, and about his relations with the Das- 
turs, are true. 
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(B) AN EXAMINATION OF ANQUETIL'5 ABOVE ACCOUNT 
WITH A VIEW TO SEE HOW FAR IT IS TRUE. 

From the very commencement, Anquetil shows a quarrelsome or fault- 
finding disposition towards the Dasturs. When 

Se^wal chafes finding fault with M. Le Verrier, the 

^ Chief of his own French Factory at Surat, wc do 

not wonder at his finding fault with the poor Das- 
turs. M. Le Verrier had, long before he arrived at Sural, worked on 
his behalf and secured for him promises of help from the Dasturs. He 
had informed him of this when he was at Chandarnagar, and it was 
this information that had cheered him in his unsteady thoughts, while 
there. In spite of that, no sooner he comes to Surat, within less than 
two months, he begins to complain about him'and threatens to represent 
the matter to the higher authorities at Pondicherry. He even leaves the 
French Factory and finds quarters elsewhere. There is no wonder, 
that a man of the disposition of Anquetil, who thus finds fault with ^lis 
own countryman who had obliged him, should find fault witli the 
Dasturs. He lays the following charges against the Dasturs ' s 

1. They were dilator>" in their teaching. 

2 . They were not well-inclined to teach. 

They remained absent for long intervals. 

His first charge against the Dasturs was, that tho> were dilatory in 
teaching. Laying aside the time required for direct 
Dasturs of being journey from P^)ndicherry to Surat and tor prehmi- 
dilatory in their nary settlement and preparations, we find that 
method of teach- Anquetil lost about two years and a half in journe}' 
which hadnothing to do wath his Avesta studies. He 
himselt says, that he believed, that they were years lost (Les ann^es 
quejecroyois avoir perdues^). He wras unsteady in his aims and objects. 
During the 2J years betw'cen the time of his arrival in India and his 
arrival at Surat, he more than once changed his mind about the object 
of his life. At Chandarnagar he thought of giving up his object ot 
study and of joining the Churclu Then, he thought of going to Banares 
to study Sanskrit there. At Pondicherry, w’here he leturned from 
Chandarnagar, he thought of giving up his idea of study and of retiring 
to Europe. Having thus wasted his time in work other than that for 
wJiich he had come to India, he seems to be in a hot hurrv' or “ pressed ” 
to .regain the lost years (press*^ de regagner les ann 6 es) to pursue his 
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Studies, and finds fault with the Dasturs as being dilatory. He hjid' 
wasted his time, and was wasting it to a certain extent even in Surat, 

, and he attempts to make his poor Dastur teachers scape-goais before 
his compatriots for that waste, and to boast I hat he learnt under great 
difficulties. 

He says : “I expected to begin at once the slody of this btx)k. But 
the Andarous (*.^., the priests), who did not like my advancing very fast 
wish me to commence with the alph<il’>et.” One might say that, what 
the Dastur s did, was right at least from their point of \iew'. A good 
teacher would ahvajs like, that his pupil may be well-grounded in the 
first steps. Many old Avesta books of miscellaneous contents begin with 
the alphabet.^ To a certain extent, that was perhaps more necessai*} in 
the case of a foreigner like Anquctil. Wc find from his account of his 
stay at Chandarnagar, that he sent to Surat from there “ tw'o lines 
written in Zend characters accompanied with translation.”® AnquetU 
seems to have studied Zend characters from Dr. Hyde’s ‘‘Historia 
Religionis velerum IVrsarum.” What he wrote in Zend characters was 
Persian which he had learnt .and which he could therefore translate. He 
seems to have thought, that what he wrote and translated was AvesUi. 
So, the Dasturs to whom the lines were showm by M. Ix Verrier in- 
fprined him that they w^ere not Zend (Avesta) but “modern Persian 
written in Zend characters.”’ It was a mistake, into which, as Anque- 
tU himself says, one of the English Professors at Oxford had fallen and 
which he corrected during his visit of Oxford (Je lui fis voir qu ce qu’il 
prenoit pour de I’ancien Persan n’6toit que du Persan moderne revolt 
de caracteres anciens^). Such being the case, one can understand, wh> 
the Dasturs w^ere anxious that he m.ay begin from the very beginnings 
so that he may he w ell-grounded and^e fiee from any previous erroneous 
knowledge. In fact, ho admits the justification of wii.it the Dasturs did, 
when he says furtlier on, that “that helped me to distinguisli promptly 
the characters in w hich the Vendidad was wa-itten.” 

Apart from the question of dehiy, he attributes to the Dasturs some 
disinclination to leach him. But his very statement 

2. Alleged want earlier pjirt of his book contradicts him to a 

the certain extent, (a) He had heard at Chandarnagai 
part of the from M. Lc Verrier, that he w^as assured by tht! 

Dasturs, to teach. Dasturs, that they w^ould help him with books 


» 1 happened to attend tor thofiist time at Udwara, an tsdd Pardee centre, on 4«th November 
foiS a Navjote Ceremon> for the mitxabon of a child into the Parsee fold. I w&h aatoniahed 
to fiid, that in this old Parsee centre, the child, my grand nephew. Master Jal Oorabji 
Banatwalla, was first asked rente the alphabets in the old ntsle seen in old Parsee books. 

» Tome I., P. I., p. ^8. ‘ * *** 
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and instructions. Had thc> anv disinclination to gi\e books or to 
impart instruction, the) could have said so to M. Le Vender from the 
very bef;innintif. There was nothing^ to pre\enL them from doing 
so. 

(b) At one place, fie represents the Dasturs, as being afraid to come 
to Iiis place, to leach him, on the ground, that their co-religionists did 
not hi<e that. At another place, he represents their side or sect, 7ns. ^ 
the Kadimis, as seeking the favour of the French against the Shahan- 
shahis hctided b) iMuncherjee, who were fa\ouied by the Dutch. In 
order to seek such favour, it \\,is for their interest that the Dasturs 
should do all! he> can to leach Anquetll well, because, therebv, they 
could secure the support of his brother vvdio was for some time second 
in command, and who w«is later on, the Chief of the Factor). 

(t) Again, the Dasturs could not pretend, that they were afraid of 
going to his house to instruct him. H.id there been any fear of the 
kind, Dasturs Darab and Kaus w'ould not have dared to puhliclv sue 
Anquctil before the authoritu s ol the Knglish Factory for not paying 
them for the manust ripts ancMor instruction. It would have been to 
their interest, to keep quiet and not run the risk ol exposing thenWfeflvTS 
before the Parsce public, as poisons doing woik that was prohibited. 
There W’as no prohibition of the kind for which D.istur Darab is 
wrongl) represenlc‘d as pretending. 

(d) It is well-known, that the P.irsces ot Naosari, hc*ickd by 
Daslur IMehorjVe R.in.i, had given instruction to King Akbar, on the 
subject of Zoio.ishianism. Anquetil himself refers to that faclk This 
fact shows that there was no disinclination on the p.irl of the Parseos 
to explain .md teach their religious hooks to non-Parsees. So, Anque- 
til’s sl.itemont th.it the Dasturs pretended dangers for going to his 
house, and th<it Dastur Danih “ pretended th«it his death wms certain 
if the other Dasturs knew what he was doing at my (Anquetil’s) place ” 
arc unfounded exaggerations. Had there been any prohibition, 
Muncherjec Seth, the leader of the other sect alst) would have kept away 
from lending a manuscript to him. Again, we know from W'hat 
Anquetil himself says, that long before him, the P«irsees had given 
their manuscripts to foreigners like Fraser .ind Bouchier. 

All these facts show’ that \nquetil merely aimed by these statements 
to boast before his countrymen, that he studied Zoroastrianism under 
great difficulties. 

' I m^ Papef ** Notah ol Anquetll I )n Perron on King Akbar and Dastur Meherjee * 
Ran.!,'* read before the B. B. R. A. Societ> on 13 th Julj »qo 3 (Journal B. B, R. A. SiS.iet). 
Vol. XXII, No. LX IX'. 
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One of his complaintb against the Dasturs was, that they gave him a 
manuscript of the Vendidad which w.'\s mutilated 

S and altered and was not correct. Those who are 
mutilated and in- . i r ti 

correct ma n ii s - acquainted with Parsee manuscripts^ know fully 

crjjfits. well that manuscripts differ hen- and there. Even 

though the text of the Avesta Pahhivi may be the 
same, there may be a difference in words and letters here and there. 
Anquetil himselt makes Darab say so. Again, there may he a difference 
here and there, in the Pahlavi portion of it, consisting of the translation 
and commentary. Even now, as laie as about 40 or 50 years ago. Parsec 
.priests of Naosari and of Bombay differed on the subject of the recital 
of some particular chapter and ol the repetition of certain words in 
certiiin prayers, and, on the occasion of such dilTereiues, produced old 
manuscripts whidi supported the contentions of one p.irty or anvHher. 
So, if the manuscript or manuscripts supplied b> Dastur Darab and his 
cousin differed from that supplied by another Dasiur, it does not follow, 
that Darab and Kaus intentionally supplied wrong 01 intorrect copies. 

Ancjuetil says, that the manuscript supplied by Muncherjee was 
•correct and that of Darab incorrect and mutil. tied. Hut, in another 
place^, he himself says, that Darab had corrected a manuscript, 
‘Mr. Blochet quotes a note, made by Anquetil in his own hand, in one oi 
his manuscripts. It says : “ Manuscript of Zoroaster with Pahlavi and 
Pazend translation stripped by Dastur Darab of superfluous commen- 
taries which disfigure that (i.e., the manuscript) of Muncherjee®.’* Thus, 
' we .see Irom Anquetil himself, that Muncherjee ’s manuscripts were not 
always correct. There was at least one, which Darab had to correct. 

Anquetil, in order to give some colour to his work, that he studied 
* under diflfirultics, says, that he could not get easily manuscripts from 
the Dasturs. There was no difficulty, and there could possibly be none, 
to gel manuscripts if one paid for them. At that linrte, when printing 
was not known here, there was a class of professional writers of 
Avesta, Pahlavi and Persian books, who could write anything if paid 
well. As Anquetil himself says, Fraser, before him, had purchased 
good manuscripts of the Yasna and of the Revayct for Rs. 500. 
Dastur Darab and Kaus were not the only writers. He could have 
got them from other priests. 

That Anquetil had exaggerated in the matter of the acquisition oi 

Other Manus- manuscripts from Dasturs Darab and Kaus. 
cripts acquired by appears from the fact, that we learn from Mr 
Anquetil. Blochet’s Catalogue® of the Iranian manuscripts ir 

*■ Notices, &C., Z«nd Avesta, Tome II, p. VH* Notice V. 

* Pot the onginal in French of this quotation, vfde above, Dastur ])arab*s account. 

* Catalogue dee Manusent#. Mazdi^ns, (tgoo*) 

ii? 
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tlu‘ National Library of Paris, that Anquelil had acquired luaqus-' 
Cripts written by persons other than these two Dasturs. It appear^ 
from this catalog^ue, that he had acquired the followlni^ manuscripts 
even after his departure from Surat :~ 

T. A manuscript of mist ellaneous A\esta \vritinj^s\ written on roz 
30, I' ah 3, >c.ir 1130, rriiursday, i8th June 1761), b\ Mobad Shapur 
Manock Hehram. The writer was a known Da slur who lived from 
1735 to JH05 He was the aiillior abo\e referred to, who also wrote 
the Kisseh-i Atash Hehram-i-Xaosari*. This writer seems to have 
written the manuscript at the express desire of Anquetil, of whom he 
speaks as Sinur Muse Dopariu (Si|^nor Monsieur Diiperron), He 
says, that M. Diipernai had j^ot it written for his own study. 
Anquetil notices this manuscript*, and wdiile doin|^ so, spea)i|fj^pf < 
Neryosan^ DhavaP and Honna/d\&r RannS-r as the Sansknjj,^|«^^ 
lators t>f the Avesta, and sa>s, that lhe> li\ed about 300 
his time, t e.^ in the 15th century A. D. 

If it was dihk lilt fjr Anquetil to j^et manuscripts, wheu^/Hie was at 
Surat, how" did he i^el (hem after hts dep.irturc? This fact show's, that 
there w^as no real chfliculU to get the manuscripts. There was a class 
of winters who wrote on payment. Had he been alwa}s read) to pay 
what was deemed propei bv the copyists lor their labour, he iould ha\e 
got a number ol manus<'ripts. In M. niochet’s catalogue, we find 
sevend manust lipls of this kind. 

2. The follow'Ing manustripl deser\es particular mention :--It is a 
manusj'ript cont.aaing miscellaneous Avesta wrlliiigs. h Is referred 
to by M. Hlothet'’ as Supplemefil IVrsan qo. At the cmicI, it bears 
a colciphon, beating the dale rev 27, mah 4, \ear 1130 )«./da7ardi, 
coiresponding to i5lh Jul) 1761. The writer is the above Dastur Sha- 
purji Manockji Sanjana. It seems, ih it, possibly Anquetil liad given 
orders belore his departure loi Mime iranu'.cripls to this writer, or, 
that his .igv'iit arranged to li i\e them written Irom tlie s one writer, 
vij., nasuit .^hapurji S.mjana. The manusu-ipl hears some colophons 
of older dates .dter some pieces w'hivh Dastur Sli.ipur ma) }ia\e copied 
verhatiir.. h also hears anotlier co’oplum b\ llic same D.'aslur SIki- 
pur M.mock nohram Sohrah Daiab Sohiab, d.ilcd ro/ i, m.di c^. The; 

' c\a1..'iIokiu* tlf" ManuM M.i/’J. ni'. 1 iqoOJ In Mr I'lOi'hel. p r^. Siipplonutfr't, 
PtMsan *i). 

’* Viiif tn) noi»k ** 1 l»e Pai'*c*. at iho C\*urt ol Atl>.ir o\cl I fa‘'*ur Mohe*’;- p. 45 

4 Zend I, p. II, p V, Not le III 

* For Nerv.ning'h d.iW ■: ./<* nj\ “ Glimp'.e into the Wor.C ot t''e l» t!, R A S 
And my Iranian tGnj.4rati^ Part III. pp. 

C-\ta\osrwt‘. VP- 34 
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>Lai 1071 \ i/da/iidi ^i\en b\ M Bloc Ik 1, 

hi-causc thit }L ir >\ould 4*ivt 1702 \ I) tlu d lU at whith the Pas- 
tui \v not c\cn boiu M Blothct^ ^i\cn the cquixaknt ol tin. date <is 
i6th \o\cmb 1 1761 I h it stems lo be lomd is D islim Sliapui 
flouijshcd U the time riicrctoic ihi \ i/di/udi \c 11 seems to be a 
mist il c 

Anqc ^lil compl iins ot the T)i'>lui'' lemiimn^ ibseiit loi i Ion< time 
\t tiint'^ tllt^ leiii lined ibseML i w iii.^ lo \\hat 
3 Ti e iveusiti- \nquetil himsdl e ills i si ile oi eixil \\ >l in the 

on ot lOT absence cih 11 thc\ tem lined lon^. ibscnl on othei 

or> tl e Oj. I rs cccisiMis ill il m i\ Ik piitl\ due to then saier- 

elot il duties 

f Lit the ic il e iiise fcM 1 in suppl} ol luinustripls ind toi ihe ib eiicc' 
fion d iih \isits loi nistiuclMii it these be it all 
Tlvt reel trulh j^i ^ (hit \ne|uetil h id no inonev to p ly 

Ibsen istuis He II id lun into debi md h id lo live 

upon the most simple diet orkhiehii Soon Itei the 
i!) \e v\i in^tul eompi unt he himsell si^s 1 must see mvs 11 out of 
the ph^^ht loietuin wliit 1 hidboiiowtd liom tio i to mil e the vo\ 
te ^ui it It w IS neeessiiv lo lediue mvsell to Khithii in oidei th it I 
m n s i\ horn mv s il m to pis p 11 1 ol m\ debt to buv tlu boohs whieh 
I \\ lilted ind witli ill th it to stud \ ’ Ileie lies the tiuth He hid 
no moncN lo hu\ hi>oks ind to p i\ foi msituelion It it \\ is * iMhinj^ 
which ni IV hivi kepi the Distuis iw iv lioin suppl>in^ books md 

mstiuuion It w IS hi^ in hiluv t) pi} Ihe cost ol hooks in 

tho e nius w is much moie ihin tint ol reieivnii^ tuition Ihus vve 
'»ee ih it tlu tiut e iLiSe oJ then lon^ tbsenee m iv be no disinchn ition tt> 
le uh hut nis nmpivnunt He» liiinse 11 s i\ s tins ililtklilei when 
he wi tes Seein.^ me short ol moiie} thev unde led themselves 
se lice U) itlleuiN me \ov ml peu de fonds ils sc ]t.nidouni 1 ires 
1 peiiK piioissount its um fois en quin/t fouis ) Ihe Dislurs 

'would not I tlinik hive minded e^nin.^ tuition 111 spitt. ol Anquetil s 
non-pivnunt hut, if ill tli it he sivs is true ptihipshis rouj^hness 
ol m inn^rs tow ids tlum niiv dso hivt dunitcd tlieir feelings It 
seems th it it le isi it In'* t tfuie w is no hesitition on the pirt of 
thfc Dislurs to instruct him \s siid b\ one of Xnqiietils own eountjy- 
iiien the write I e>l his hie in Pieire Lirousse's ‘ Gi md Diclionnaire 
l^mverselle du \I\^ sn e le ’ he h id fiom the verv hrst ^aine^d the 
conhdenee e>f the T) isturs who t luj^lit him well Ihe wiitcr very pro- 
perlv siv^ * 11 ^ u>:n i I t eonfi mee des desturs ou pretres, se hi initter 
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a la connaissancc d*. lcursli\iLs saints Jts ancicns idionxs Jc leur 
race, tl r ipporl i tn I i inct scs prucicux nianuscrils (1762) His 
writinijs, on tilt ^\holL brint^ us to ihc tontlusion that tht Dasturs 
l>thivtd well ^ilh him, but that his poverty and his bad temper may 
have led to some dispute for non-payment ot what was due to them, and 
that his fondness to e\afji^erate matters ind to give to his work an air 
<it iniiiortanee and risk led him to do ^reat injustice to the name and 
i ime of the Dasturs 


V. 


Ill.^ANQUETIfS ACCOUNT OF HIS VISIT TO A 
FIRE-TEMPLE. 

I will tre it this suhji (.t.undti two he ids 

(^) \ runiiiiiij u count of the visi» is t^iven by him 

(B) \n examination ol the account to see hou lar it is true 

(A) ANQUETIL’S ACCOUNT OF HIS VISIT TO A 
FIRE-TEMPLE. 

\nqut 111 thus describes his visit to i Piiscc I irc -temple it Sunt 
The re idinj^ ol the 1 itur^ii il book-^ hid tiught me the snullest 
cenmonics ot their leligion I hid puuliised the copper utensils 
which arc used in Hit religious services ol thePiisees some 
(sac ltd thre ids') i Sadrah (s ic red shirt) penon (piitidlnor p id&n, 
a kind of (ovcring lor tin mouth) hut mv cunosiiv wis not 
satisfied I wished to cniei into the temple c)f the Pirscts and to 
ittend itsomepirtof then htuigv knowing: what the events of 
the law was 1 thought the thing was impossible \ceoiding to the 
/end bcxiks, m\ pre sente must desecrate the temple and deprive their 
pra\ers of all their eftic uv So if one excepts {i t with the exeeptien 
t>l)Shih \kbii who, fir from lionounng the sured fire h> some 
offering, h id desecrated it with his saliva no str ingei h-id ever entered 
into the Dar-i Mehers (temples) of the Parsecs However, i small 
present and the hope ol promen iding in the city m m> p lianqum 
induced Darah to s itisfy my curiosity He took for tint <i rainy day 
(20th June 1760) I w IS dressed like i Parsec, and w is accompanied 
h\ onlv one peon, v\ho w is to keep himselt at a certain distinee from 
the gate ot the D ir-i Mehcr, and who was to guide me from 
i sutTicient distance, lest I may be found out, the neighbourhood of the 
temple being inhabited by i large number of Parsees In some places, 
I had (to pass through w iter upto the knees The time w is dark, tind, 
as I was not well familiar with the roads of Surat, I thought several 
limes tint I had lost mv wa\ ind was on the point of being drowned 
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“When I arrived, theie were a few people at the Dar-i Meher. Darab 
came to receive me and took me to the fire-chapel, where hib son was 
offiLtaling. It was half-past six in ihe evening in the Aiw'isruthrein gah, 

“Old Darab, in spite of the objection which 1 had several times made 
against w^hat f tound to be unicasonabk in his religion, had seen riie 
studvmg his bt)oks witli so muth care, ard ou upying mjself so 
seriousi) in the smallest minut.e instead ol slighting them as is 
ordinal il> the case with strangeis, 1 hat lie took me to be w^ell-nigh 
a prosel>te, for whom nothing was wanletl hut the ct'remonies of 
initiation, and I think that this idea solaced his consiience a little. 
Sev« ral times, he had tiled to make me give up m\ Hookas lepresent- 
ing to me, that I had re.id in the Parsee KH>ks, lliat what c.ime out of 
the hod} - the saliva, breath — cent nniiiated the Fir<.. Insie.id of contra- 
duping him se\*'rel}, wdikh would ha\e disgusted him, 1 contented 
m}sell 1 )} leplying, thit *I was i Christian' Wlien 1 wms in the pre- 
sence of the Kite, which i looked at with oidlntin Paisees lav men 'i 
froi \ the giatings w'hich ck>sed the chapel fioni the noith side, Darah 
dencmJed, if I w^ould not make to it some small coffering I told him . 

‘ Retng a Christi.in I (.<innoi do wh«it vou ask me to do ' D.irah added, 
but witli .in embairassed air mixed whU some tiling sinister, that some 
Mus,ilinans baM* without having had the privilege of seeing the Fire, 
m ide some presents to the I)ai-i Meher. The position wms delicate ; I 
was alone without an\ arm except mv sabre and a pocket pistol , and if 
the de\olees, wlio were saying their pr.iyers in the Dar-i Meher, liad 
suspected me foi wh<it I was (i,r , for a foieigner), 1 would have in a 
moment been s.icrificcd to iheii demotion for the house of the Fire 
(i.e , the Fire-temple). W ithc'ut appexuing to ha\e been move*d, I 
lephed to Darab, raising m\ \oiee (/ c., in a loud veiice), that * I had 
come to see the Dar-i Mehei ,ind nothing more' My firmness shut up 
his I loulh He requested me to spexik in a knvei tone. He was afraid 
mote than myself, lest some one may tecognise me He afterw’ards 
explained to me in a lower voice the use of the dilfe*ront parts of the 
Dar-i Meher. I examined everything ; I cnleivd everywhere ; and I 
impressed very clearly on my mind all that 1 sriv\ in order to be able on 
my return to prepare the plan and the description, \\hich one w'ould see 
hereafter m the second volume, pp. 568-572. 

“ After having attentively examined the arr mgement ot the Dar-i 
Meher, without appearing to have any view' othei than that of satis- 
fying curiosity , 1 wrent ne.ir the place set apai i tor the recitation of 
the Ya/ashna. Darab m.ide some hesitation to allow* me to enter 
there, protesting, that he w'ould afterw'ards ht obliged to purify it ; 
but I went in, taking no notice of that, and I found in a corner of the 
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I/<ishna khaich, liis Zend, Pahlav’ and PtrMan books, and am^ng 
othen, tilt* in uuis( Mpt<, wliieli lit had insured me Jk hrid nt t. 1 knew, 
that his Ij nan w IS in die I)ai-i Mchcr, *ind tins was oik ol the rLasons 
whith )i id indLin.d nit to seek the iiK ins ol tiittiing into iIk tenipJc. 

“ Satishtd with niv \isit which lasted toi nearly one lioui, 1 rcjoiatd 
my ptoii who w is \v iitiiig ior iiu within the liearinj; ol a gunshot lioni 
fht* I) r-i Mchcr Dai ib, having laikd in his exptc tation, had no itason 
to be sositislied Ht h id counted upon stjucc/ing something out of 
nit IS an otffc ling loi the hie , ind the disiovci} (ot his m inusciipts), 
which I had made, compclkd him, Ifhc did not wish to hrt ik widi 
mt to either sell me, or copv lor me, (he hook, to do wh eh ht h id 
upto then refused ” 


Anquetil s de- 
scription o the 
Dar-i Mehei. 


I will give htie the liist pat t ol his geiieril des- 
enption ol the 1 iie»teinple ilsell, is given in his 
second volume ^ 


“ The P usees hive sever il Du-i Meheis out ol Suiat, one is it 
Nanpviun, one it S iied poui i, one it Pigl’indjit (/ { , iIk giukn 
ol the Puneh'ivet) Hut these Du-i Melieis hive not i i b ipe! ot 
hue 'lhe> lie small Dad-g&hs, vvheit thev simplv ueite iIk 1/ shn i 
That, whuli 1 <im going todesenhe, is me onlv one which the PiiseeS 
have in Sui it It h is been built ihout oi qo ve us i^e inel belont 
to n istui D ir lb and Ins t imilv It is i building ol wooJ,pIJSUi ind 
earth, ot which tlie extenoi toim is not ehlleienl horn th i el oilu i 
buildings cil Sunt ’ Ihu lollows ihoul live piges givm.^ i Jt kd 
description ol the 1 lu-tcmpk 

VI. 

(B) AN EXAMINATION OF ANQUETIL'S ACCOUNT OF THE 
VISIT TO THE FIRE-TEMPLE. 


We will now see bow fir the dkg ition i)l \nejuetil i^.iinst Dc^tui 
Dii«ib, th it, on bribing him ind with his secret help, he sivv the 
sieic'd hic ol the Pusccs, under the disguise ot a Parsce, is true 11 
all th it he s<ivs is true, Dastur Dirab, who as wc saw above was a 
learned and respeeie^d high piiest of Surat, and ot whom \nquttil 
himselt speaks .is one who was smct'ie*, st inds eondemned for having 
made a bre.ich ot tailh e>i a hre*aeh of trust to his eommunitv 

But before examining' the allegation Wrt will noliie how seime learned 
w nte*rs h.ive, without looking cntie.ilK imo An- 

ln]ii&tKe done to ciuetil’s stale*nenis, dvme* gie.it miustae to the 
Dastur Darab. ' ^ n , 

me*morv ot Dastui Dai ib. He* is un}UsMv con- 


* T«inr II pp st'N'T'* 

^ r r , in the cCv itstlf and nc>t tn the suburbs like those mentioned aboce 






"dcSillnod by somo Xobodv has taken iht trouble of critiuilly es4nu<* 
t)ing the ^iitciuits of \iu|uciil ^\llc1l in some places, are 
cotfjtradictoi \ , ind \\ i •.b, afur i link ptlRiU t \ainun.tion, appear 
10 be unti uw 

Dislu-Daiih IS tondonun d bv tlu 1 iic Mi ^oi'ibjcc ^hapoorji 
Bcne^ ill Ml his I u-prv n i * of Xu^ust i , on i1k s length of ■\nquetd’s 
Srlaununi ilvim Mi fk ih s iX'- Ih ii lu had lu iid the '^torj, but 
h id not Ixlu \».d It luu K ^ in to hi I k\i. it ittn it iding kl nt of 
Anqutlil This show 1 , ill ii it wi intulv XiUjUttd’s si itenu lu that 
m idc M S 11 ib]tt Ikngili toiKkninllit kniicd P isiui lie did not 
tr\ tot\imuu It tiilicillv witli the htlpoi Xiiqiitnrs oihti sl.itv. nunts. 
\ n <dcr ir rcidtrs ot Vnquctils utoiini n n hixclold tliopiople 

ol Sui it ibout it ind thtn it m i} h i\w >pu id i*-. i i nth 

iht sloi\,<is f r imusin in l imi o* Ikw h mjlh 

t h e r ex itn,ei itcd ^u\\ hom moutl t in > nil in Urigi^’s u^ount 
bA Bng>(*s Piistis , pubhsl J ni P j IK sijs* 

“ I he P 11 SIS still u nit. nlxr li >ni tr idition n t >j v , ilu ii c nnsi inte 

of M Xnqut til du Perron nid his «. oiiip in * \ t Sui t 1 hi. > ue 

tht onl\ I uiopt ins known ind uknowkcKi. ’ ’o h \l «.nt ud into 
then Itmpks The Uguid foi suihiin>\\ is tiuKiit in h n is 
th it two MuKds lioin Pctsii usidcd iniong ihcni for sonvtw >tais 
They wort tlu ittiu ind in cvci\ other w i\ tonfoi tiud to the us iges 
of/erdusthi ns they wtit pci IliIIv 1 unih ir w ith thui u Iigious rites 
ind htuigK il su\ic(^s OnI\ upon IViion’s icluin to I urop , the 
J’lrsis bei. iniL iw irc ot these ioit igncis U i\ing diiptd iht in ” 

We see in this version ll it v Ink m Xiiqui-tiTs liis< fibri lion of 
the story it was the t isc of onI\ one I in opt in vt , himself, tin story 
coming to Indi i iron I iiroix, ^itw so ix ti include two F uro- 
peans iin mstc id of oiu km] k in the sinful i, it Ixg in to spt ik 

oi * tempks ’ m tin plin il Ihiidh, tlx poly who ‘-uiiipiitioiisly 
entticd into tlK timpk, insii idol lniii^ dussid »•* i P isli liymin, 
w In driss d s MuK Js oi piicstN Ironi Pci si i 

C JciieciWit! ^ il ^ 4^ 

2'’'^ oil'll 5i c||rt >h6llElS| 

aMtHtad world t4i«iQ ” 

* The Pirscts >r m ^dtrn /trdiivthi ins \ sktuh t»> H O Itnifjys (i8v> PP 4* 4^ Bngjpi 
version seems to h i\e betn mixed up wiih the sti r\ * f K tiis md Afsh vd (Ivisseh i KAuk vat 
Afsh id) Wrh ch i} » hf kt h st n t ' b*' im ijrimrs 



As another instance of careless beliefs of such stories, even on ' the 
part of persons from whom rather a critical eac* 
mwt* ^ aminalion than a blind acceptance is expected, 

we may refer to the statement ot a learned 
orientalist like Dr. Haug. He says : “ The Parsee priests, being 
full of distrust tow'ards him, were not willing to sell him valuable manu- 
scripts, and far less to teach him the language of their sacred 
book* Finally, the only means of obUiining the object wished for was 
money. He bribed one of the most learned Dasturs, Dastur Darab, 
at Surat, to procure him manuscripts, and to instruct him in the Avesta 
and Pahla\i languages.” ' Here, we see that the bribe is transferred 
from the visit to the temple to the purchase of manuscripts and the 
.instruction of languages. One can well wonder, how the price of 

manuscripts and fees for tuition can be called a bribe. 

« 

As to the visit to the temple, Dr. Haug says : “The only ParSee 
priest in Surat who knew anything of Anquetil du Perron was Dastur 
Kai-khusru Darab, who recollected hearing, that Dastur Darab ^d 
taught Anquetil the Avesta, and shown him the sacred fire, w 3 l^ 
disguised as a Parsi.” This was in This .shows, that.^e 

myth, which Briggs referred to in 1852, was dead in its entirety wkfnn 
'II years. , , ' . 

The very fact that Dr. Haug found only oiie Parsee prtest at Surat, 
who had heard of the story of AnquetiPs visit, shows that it was not 
commonly known or hclieved then. Possibly, it may have gone to the 
ears of Dastur Kai-khusru of Surat (1863) from Bombay, where it came 
to he announced in the above referred to jagat-premi (1853) and then 
through Westergaard’s work (1854). ^ tradition, it 

would have been more common!} known and even condemned in 
gurh&s (ballads) or songs, as w as the custom at the time. 

Mademoiselle M^Miant .says that she happened to see in Bombay, 
in I lie spring of 1901, the late Dastur Dr. Hoshang Jainasp, w'ho had 
actoinpanied Dr. Haug to Guzoral and asked his view^ on the subject of 
Haug’s a.ssertion ^ («iu sujet de T as.sertion de Haug), “ but the 
learned Dastur implied evasively and hastened to turn the conversation.” 
This shows, that the learned Dastur, perhaps, took it, that Dr. Haug 

' Haug’'s Essavs, 2nU edition, pp 17*18 
/6r</, p 45. n j. 

'■ \nquetil Duperron a Surato' (1901I, p. 50 

■* Or 1 1 aug 'h nsvertion referred to bv her runs thus; “The same Dastur (Dastur Kai- 
Khatiru Darab,) who is already an old man of about seventy years, was the only Psu-sJ priest 
at Surat who kneu any thing of the Frenchman, .Anquetil du Perron, who bad been staying 
at that t ity for the purpt>se of vti'dying Zend, a little more than a hundred years ago 
(17^*61). On mv questioning him w hether he had heard from bis father or grandfaUieft 




hai not properly understood or rather misunderstood Dastur KaiKhix'il'o, 
and sc, did nttt like to contradict his friend and collaborator. 
ever, it Ls a f.u't, that Dastur Hoshang himself did not byiieve as tpue 
AnquetiPs version of Ins visit to the temple. Mr. Erachsha\i Bomanji 
Dastur Koomana, who iiad frequent opportunities to see Dastur 
Hoshang at Poona, ulien he was there In the KaJmi fire-temple as a 
priest from 1897 to 1900, infoiin'. me in his letter, dated 8th February 
1916, that Dastur Ho'^hang often said iliai Anquetil’s s*A)r\ wa.-* not 
true 

The f>cts seem to he lliew : It is true that Ancjuetll saw, from within, 
a Parsee Fire-temple and that his learned teacher 
facts^ s*taie of iXmib showed tl him, acting as his 

guide But all the other ’-talcments of Anquetil 
are untrue, (n) It is true that he saW' the sacred consecrated fire 
in the temple (/n It is we/ true that he saw the temple disgui.sed as a 
Parsee. (r) It is fiof true that Dastur Darab ^how^ed it to him 
secretly, 01 concealing the tact from others, and that he did so in return 
of what Anquetil himself calls a small present (iin petit present) and for 
lhe\ulgar desire of having in return an opportunity to go about the 
dty of Surat in AnquetiPs palanquin. Anquetil seems to have evigger- 
ated the mere fact of having seen a Fire-temple, in order to give to his 
visit the importance, liefore his countrymen in France, a great 
adventure, undertaken at the risk to his life at the hand of llie P,irsees. 
It is a weakness, common to some tiavellers, to cxagger.Ui. some petty 
acts or feats into great adventurous deeds, in order to extol the import- 
ance of their trawls. We know of some well-know^n cases of th.'il kind 
that have occurred within the last lw\) decades, wherein vov.igers to the 
North-pole and travellers to Tibet have rested more upon their 
imaginations than upiin facts, in order to draw more public esteem 
tow'ards their adventures, the) act uallv deserved. We will see 
how far Anquetil Iiad viclded to the weakness. 

Before examining XiiquetiPs .statements about his visit to the temple 
itself, let us note here an instance of his gross mis- 
representation of facts or of his gross exaggeration. 

While speaking of his wa_v to the Fii e-temple on a 
rainy da\ (the 20th of June) he sa\s : “In some 
places 1 had water up to the knees. The lime w^'^s 
dark, and, as I was not familiar with the roads of .Surat, I thought 

anylhinjf about an European who had tomato this founlrj ;ibout a hundrad years a|fO, he 
'replied : * O yes, he is still remembered ; T>a‘*tiir Dnrab taught him Zend, and aherared 
him in the disguise of a Parsi, the Sacred Ftre.’ alaet recorded by Anquetil hiinMclf in hw 
auA /nt/rs Onentales (Account of a Tour in Gujarat, b> Martin Uaug. Ph. !>., 
'mtdert^Lken in the cold season of ift6v64). 


An instance of 
gross exagge- 
ration on the 
part of Anquetil. 




several that 1 had los-l my vi<iy and was on the point 

drowned.” TTc further on sa>s, that, A\hen he arrived at the temple “i 2 
haJf-p<isl siv in the evening*.” ft it was h ilf-past six w'hen he arrived^ 
»<t the tcmpL itself, it must be a little tarlicM when he was in theji 
streets. Jhit ioi argument’s sake, lei us take, that it was also half- 
p^ist six when he w.is in the streets. Now, on 20th June, the sun sots at 
6-40 p.ni., lot d time. So, it prisscs beliel, th.il, liowcver cloiid> and 
raiin it m 4. ik .11 b-^o, / «., about 10 minutes bclorc the sun-set, it W'as 
so dark, tli.it be could not set his w.u and was on the point of being^ 
drowned. !l .corns to be £>ioss c*\agi»er.ition to sa\ so. 

\gain, 1 c sa\s, that he si. iced at the Fire-temple tor one hour, aad 
patienth evammed c\er\ thine;. Il so, dkl he sla\ the le in his i'.osee 
dress wet up to the waist It so, did not his condition surprise the 
other wordiipneis \ <Fatsee, all wcl, who had just escaped being' 
drowmed, in(|uisitivcly cjiicstioning 1) ii ah on all religious points «»nd 
examining everything, must diaw the attention ot man). He would 
raise curiowtv which may lead to man} queshons to Daiab which could 
reveal his iJentil}. These considei itions dcarl} show, tint his state- 
ment about Ik ing on tlic point ol being drowned was imie < x.iggera- 
tion and boa 4 . 

As another mst iiuc ol his gioss c\ iggii «lion 01 misicpiescntation 
of hats, take his statenuni ihoui an .vllegtd 

Shah Akhai visit ol King \kh.ii to a Paiscc Fire-tcinple 
and his alleijed and his dc‘sec laf ing the s.u 1 cd fire fo give some 
sacred Fiie. * npoitaiuc to Ins visit to the rne-umple he says : 

“It OIK excepts Sliah \kh.u, who, tar from 
honouring tlie sac ic'd fne b\ some otic rings, !i td dtsexiated it wath his 
saliva, no sti enge^r had even entered into tlie I)ai-i-Meher of the 
P.irsees ” 

Both the above sliitenunts oi \ne|u til are ineoirexl. We know trcKTi 
no Iiislon oi \khar, that lie e*\ er cnieied into a Fiie-tempIc*. \s to 
his descK r.ition ot tiie, wt have, on the contrai v , the .luiliority of his 
histe^ri.ms, that he held the in c'stc'em His new religion had several 
elemienls of Zoi oast rianism, and reve'rcMie'e tor tiu was one of such 
ekuneiits. Pi of. Hlochmann spexiks of Akhar’s religion, as “ Mono- 
theistic I'ai si-Hinduisin” ^ \gain, he savs, tli.it “ lie was a Parsee hy^ 
rites”.- Comte' do Nix*i tails it a sort of P.irsee-Seiuti-Hindulsm. The 

‘ BlL«t.hxn*inn s Am-i \khdri Vol I. p. Jia 

Journ il t f the \Matic of lirngal V»>!. XXXVIl. P.iri I No I (iS6R> ContribU' 

tuMis ro Peisi.in leMco(fraph\. 

L. 1 mntrom Akh i?, par le Comte cu Noer iraduit dr V A‘*cirrnd r.ir C. Ronit 
Vok 1.. p. ^ 4 ^ 1 . 
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Encycloptedia BritannkM s*iys, ih.it “ he adopted the creed c’f deism and 
a ritual based upon the s\^teni !>'»' Zoroa'^tor.”' Cipt. Vans Kennedy 
says : “ He adopted . s iniennediato objects of re>pect the sun afld 
planets and as their representative the s.ici J tire .... The only 
ceremonies wliicli were adopted were iht principal annual 1\ t\.ils of 
the Zaradustian."-* Prof. Re!j.it-.ek ‘■at “He ( Mvbar) revived the 
ancient ZoroasUi. in festivaK, substituted their iiu^ntlis for llK»se of the 
Hejini and a?so maintain<id sacked (in s.'' 

Thus all thcM* scholars sav that \khar v\.:s inlluenced h> Zt>ro*s- 
Irianism. One then < aiinoi c\p«.ct from "uch a person ilu eiVensive 
conduct tvm’ards J’.irseeisin a'lnhuteJ ti> liiin h\ Niaiiietil. Hut turn for 
awhile from all the^e Inreiti^n w’riiers ap<>n the leli^lon of \kK;r 
to the .Maiionitdan hi<ton.4n> themselves who vviiU- ahoui Vkb.ii. 
Akbar'-' Minister \bul l^i/l, det^ ndinii his kinti .i>id lus w..\*^ ti* 
adorativm savs * “Hut wh) should 1 speak of tlie nivsierlMjs 
blessinj^s ol the sun, oi the <ran>ter oi hts .^re itei lii^ln to l.unpH ? 
Should 1 not rathei dwa II on tlte perv er^uii '•s of those w« ak-inindt. J 
zealots, who, with nuieh concern, talk <*!' HI** M.ijeslv’s Rehf^ion as of a 
deiheation of tlie sun and the intioducd.'n of Kin‘-w orship I>ut 1 
shall dismiss them wiih a smilt'."' U.tJaoni in his Muntakliab-rd- 
Tawarikh savs* “He (Akbar) ordered Abul Fa/J to make arr.in^c- 
ments, that sacred fne should be kept burning at court b) day and by 
nifjht, actordinjj^ to the custom of the ancient Persian kin^s, in w’hose 
Fire-toniples it had been ci^ntinii.illv hiirnin#^ ; li>r lire w’as one of the 
nianifestarions of God ‘a rav of his rays’ . . . From the New 

Year’s Dav of the twenty-fifth year of his* reif»n (qSS), His Majesty 
openly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations, and the courtiers 
were ordered to rise when the candle^ ,tnd lamps w'ere lij^hted in the 
palace.”' Abul Fazl says ut his Ain-i- Akbari : “HisMajestv main- 
tains that it is a relif^ious dulv and divine praise to worship fire .and 
light.” ‘ 

Again, the Dabistan also supports the above Mahomed. in wriler-^, it 
says: “ He (Akb.'ir) delivered the sacre4 fire with care to the wise 
Shaikh .M^u’l-F.izil, and est.iblisbed that it should be preserved in the 
interior ap.irtment by niq-ht and day, perpetual henceforth, according 

^ VoJ, I, p. 4^4 

Trani»act>ons of the Litcrar> Soc.etj of Bomlviv, Vot II., pp, 377-78, Reprint of 1S76. 

* llie Emperor Vkhar’s Rep-ulmtion of Islam, ensisunff of passag^es from the Muntnkhab- 
al-Tawilrikb ol }>adaoni. transJ.ited b^ E. Kthat‘-ek <{8f)6). Tran*' la tor’s Preface, p. Il« 

* Ain-i-Akbari bv Blochinann, Vol. T,, p. 1^5, 7anU Am, 

® TraDHlation b> Blochinann. in “ The Ain-i-Akban,” translated by him, VoU I , p. 184. 

** The Ain-in'Akban tr.-in^I.ited by Biochmarn, Vi*K p. 4,^, 18th am* 
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to the rule of the Mobeds, and to *he manner which was always prac- 
tised in llic Firc-lempics of the of Ajem.”(^) 

Thus, both, Badaoni and Abul Fazl, the two famous historians of 
Akbar’s reij^n and hl^ very conUniporario'* speak of the leverence and 
esteem in wliich Akhar held fire. It is of such a person, that Anquetil 
say without a n\ authoriU, that he desecrated the sacred fire of the 
I\‘r'»ees. To represent Iiis visit to a Fire-temple as an extraordinary 
and daiii^erou'. adventure, he atiribult> to Abkar, what w.is altog^ether 
contrary to the ^reat King’s belief. 

Mr. Beveridge' supposes, that Anquetil perhaps referred to “Akbar’s 
having smoked the huqqa.'^ But, x\nquetil speaks of the fire as sacred 
fire. Even, if it were a reference to the huqqa, as pointed out by 
Mr. Beveridge, if Mal^omedan chronicler^ are to be believed, Akbar 
never took to smoking. 

However, one may not attach much importance to this statement of 
Anquetil, as it is not very important, as far as the main question of 
Anquetii’s visit the temple, disguised as a Parsee, is concerned. 

VII. 

EXAMINATION OF EVIDENCE, PROVING THE INCOR- 
RECTNESS OF ANQUETIL’S STATEMENTS. 

We will now examine .AnquetiPs statements about his seeing the 
sacred fire with Dastur Darab’s tlandesiine vonsent and guidance. Let 
me say in the beginning, that some one oi another oi my pleas, doubting 
the voracitv of Anquetil, may appear weak or unsubstantial to some one 
or another ol my hearers or leaders. But I most earnestly request 
them to suspend their judgment till they read all the pleas, and are 
thus, in a position to form a collective opinion. I believe, that when 
they will weigh all the pleas together they will come to the conclu- 
sion, that Anquetil has overstated or misstated his case. I pray to be 
excused for a repetition of some thoughts, here and there as it is un- 
avoidable, in .advancing different pleas. 

( div'ide this branch of our subject under tw*o heads : 

1. Inside evidence, evidence based on AnquetlPs own statements. 

2. Outside evidence, evidence based on considerations other 
than those of Anquctil’s statements about the visit to the temple. 


The I>.ibi'>t,in, tran*<lated by Shea and Trv'xer, \ ol. III. pp. 9S<>b. 
* Cakuit.'i R,'\iew." Vol. CIII, No*CC\T[, CVtoljei ' 3 q( 6 . p. 296. 
JiiV., {'. i r. 
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INSIDE EVIDENCE. 

We will first exiimine tlio evidence based upon Anc]uetil’s own 

Statements, and, in thl^ examination, we \s'II follow his statements in 
the order in which he has made them. 

Anquetil says : “ A small present andiiie hope ot promenading in the 
city in m\ palanquin induced D.irab to satisfy niy 

1 Anquetil’s alle- curiosilv *' Th*'- is a gri>ss libel upon an obliging 

eat'on of bribing , \ r i •• i. 

Dastur Darab, teacher S’ .la ungrateful pupil. It comes to 

mean, iha' l>.isrur Oarab, who, In ihi‘ words of 
Dr. Haug ^ was “one of the nosi learned Dasiurs at Surat,” 
accepted a bribe from Anquetil i sliow him secretly the sacrei! fire of a 
Parsee Fire temple. 

{a} It is quite impOhsible to hehe\e. ih.it a DasUir of the learning 
and position of Dastur Dan.b should prove i traitoi to his communitv. 
What is the bribe that Anqiittil offers? A small present (un petit 
present). Anquetil himself, more than once, says, that Dastur Dar.ih 
was afraid of Itis people and hesit.ited to teach him the sacred languages 
and scriptures. How c«m one believe, that a learned and respectable 
Dastur, who was afraid of teaching him Zoroastrian scriptures against 
the wishes of his people, tould consent to show him clandestinely 
under the disguise of a Parsee his sacred fire, and that for u mere small 
present and a palanquin ride. Anquetil, more than once, represents 
Daral> to be <mi ambitious person .jsking from him high prices for his 
books. How can such an ambitious person, who wanted a heavy price 
for books, which, if he ever <isked it, was an ordinary justifiable act, 
consent to show him the sacred fire of his community, whose anger and 
fury he ran the risk of incurring ? One would naturally expect, that 
an ambitious person, as he is represented to be, should tr\ to squeeze a 
large sum of money, instead of a small present, for doing a thing which 
W’as against the recognized custom of his people. 

(d) Anquetil says, that another inducement for Dastpr Darab to do 
a risky and wrongful act was the curiosity of a palanquin ride in the 
city of Sural. A statement like this could be possibK accepted as 
true bv French and other European leaders of his time tor whom it 
was intended, but cannot be accepted here in India, by people, who 
know something about those times. Palanquins are not seen in our 
streets now, but, up to a few years ago, they were common both here 
and at Sural. They were to be then had on hire, just as we have 
victorias and taxi-cabs now. I remember having several times come 
to the Fort from Colaba, in my boyhood in a palanquin tor six or eight 

^ *' Hssay^ tm the Parsecs/' Nfifond edition, p. 17. 
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’annas. Those were the da\s» of palanquin*. So, ridini,^ in a palanquin 
wa* no attraction for a learned Daslur to commit a breach of faith 
toward^' his community. If Darab had wished, he could have for 
mere askin'*, the palanquins of nian\ a rkli Parsee. At that time, there 
were at Surat rich P.irsees some of whom were the brokers and shroffs 
of the several Juiropean factories. These rith Parsees could ha\c lent 
to 1 > rah far better and handsomer palanquins than that of Anquetil, 
who, as he himself *a\s, was, fo»* want of funds, living in a poor 
well-nij^h bep^j^arly way and maintaining himself .it limes on mere 
khichree. 

(c) A^ain, there is one important thii'>j^ which we must hear in 
mind in this connection. The Fire-leinple, whose sacred fire Darab is 
said to have allowed to be clandestine!} desecrated, w.is his own temple. 
It was built and maintained b\ himself as said by Anquetil. So, how" 
can we think that a rclii^^ioiis-minded DasUir, ol whom Anquetil him- 
selt speaks as a ‘ sinceri' ’ person, a Daslur of position and loarninui 
could allow to be desecrated a temple biull .inJ maintained h} himself 

((/) There Is another ihini; to lx borne in mind. At that tittle, tiffs 
Parsex* comniunit} was, as we s.tw .ibo\e, divided into twa) sects, the 
Shahlnsh&his and the Kadimis. There wms activ'e hostility between 
them. Darab was the Hii*h Priest of the new Kadimi sect. The 
hostilitv towMrds him peisonailyon that account had itsen to such a 
heij4;ht, that, as said by Anquetil himself, ho had at one linu' to ij^o awaiy 
to the Porluj’uese town of Daman lor proteition. It is not possible 
to believe, that, under such cin umstuncos, ii^ ilu loolh of active 
hostility, Darab could dare to commit a s.icreli^ious act lor petty bribes 
of “ a small present ” and a palanquin ride. 

Anquetil says . “I was dressed like .i Paisee and was ac'companied 
by onlv one peon W'ho was to keep himself at a cer- 

2. Anquc'hl s distaiuv from the f^ate of the D.ar-i-Meher and 

peon as a jrmde. ^ • i- < 

wai(» WMs to s^uide me Irom a sunictenl distanc'c, lest 

I inav he found out.” Then, a little further on, he savs : fn some. 

places, I h.id w.'iter upto the knees. The time w.'is d;irk and as I was 

not f.imiliar wath the roads of .Surat, I thought several times that I 

had lost my way and was on the point of bein^ drow ued.” 

(/?) One canncH understand, what Anquetil means by these two 
statements wdilch seem to be contradiclorv. If he bad a peon to j^uide 
him, how can there be a chanc'e of losiiu* bis way and lx* drowned in 
tile water of the dow npour of r.iin ? This seems to hav e been invented 
bv .\nquetil to give to his visit to the Fire-temple an air of risk in the 
, eves of his countrymen. 
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Perhaps one may say : “ tlie peon, perliap^., did not knoi^' 

_ JifSee streets suQicienily well to save Anquetil from loVinj^ his ii^y 
^nd being drowned. Tfso, howdid he guide Anquetil to the Firo- 
femple ? 


(6) Again, the \isit was a cLindesiino visit, and Anquetil went 
'disguised as a Parsee. If so, it was ccrt.tin, that his peon laiew of the 
visit. If he knew of it, the secret was likeh to he divulged tw *i person 
like a peon, if not during Anquetil's stav at Sural, at leasi after his 
'departure from India. Hut there was no disclosure. 


' .\gain wo learn a little later on from .\nquetirs :icvount of 

his journev towards ilie caves of Flephanta, that he had in iiis service 
a Parsee ser\.\nt named Hirjee. So, if he went disguised ns a Ihirsoe, 
how did he escape the aileiuion of that man? Or, v\ hy did he not 
, take hi jn into his conrjdt'Pt e ? If he succeeded, as said l>y him, in 
^bribing a learned and iVNpectable IXistur, he could h.ave easilv suc- 
ceeded in bribing an illUerale I'arsee servjint, and would llius have 
heen saved ihv ifKonvenience of taking with him a peuii, whom he 
had to keep at <i disi<inee from him. The Parsot doinostiv vould 
have walked with him, even into the firvMemple, without drawing the 
attention of anv Paisce towards Anquetil. 

((it Hut one mav s.jv, that, in Older to avoid the risk ol the secret 
being disclosed In the F’arsee domestic, who, as a Parsee, was more 
likely to divulge the secret, he look the peon into his confidence. 
But, as he had gone to the Fire-temple in the disguise ol a Parsee, 
wliv was there at all the necessity of taking a peon with him ? He 
i!Ould have very easily arr;inged with Darab ;ind could hav'e boldly w^alkod 
with him to the temple without drawing anv Parsec's notice. Thus, 
he could h.'jve also avoided taking the peon or any other person into 
his confidence. The peon w.is keeping himself at some disl.ince from 
him. So, how could he point out to Anquetil the particular building 
as the Fire-temple, without both meeting together at some spots or 
"'without the peon pennting him out the place from the dislani'e. All 
that involved the ch.'ince of being marked out bv some Parsecs. .AH 
could have been avoicic'd by his going to the teinpie with Darab 
Jiimself. Si), all tliese Ci>nsideralions show, that his statement of going 
to the Parsee p-ire-temple clandestinely in a Parsee dress is not at all 
correct. He went openly, dressed in his usual Kurope.m dress, and 
^accompanied by a peon, as it was the practice at that time w'ith Kuro- 
qpeans to do, and w.is openlv received by Da-Stur Darab and .shemyn 
' the temple from which the ccmsecr.'ited sacred fire was removed for 
Vdie occasion. 
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Anquelil «;ays : ‘‘ When 1 arrived, there were a few people, at thjji' 
Dar-i-Meher. Darab came to receive me and took, 
me to the fire chapel where his son was officiating. 
This statement of Anquetil U correct and it coti- 
radicis his abo\e statement that he went clandestinely disguised as .a 
Parsee. 


3, Parab’s wel- 
come to Anquetil. 


(tr) Anquetil sa\^, tliat, when he went to the temple, there 
vere some devotees who were saying their prayers there.- 
rhese Parsee.s, seeing Darab going to the gale to welcome a 
*arsee, would have naturally inquired, why he should have done 
JO. It is not the custom for the Dastiir of a temple to go to the 
^ate and welcome Parsee worsliippers. Perhap'>, one may sa\ , that in 
he case of a distinguisli\3d Parsee worshipper who may go by appoint- 
nent to a temple, the head priest in charge, at times, does, out of 
:ourtesy, go to the gate to welcome him. Hut, here, it was not so. 
\nquetil went clandestinely. So, Darab’s going to the gate to wel- 
:ome him would naturally draw the attention of the other worshippers 
ind lead to inquiries and to tlie divulgen^e of the secret instead 
ing it. AH these considor.it ions show, ih.it .\nqueiil went by 
ment, as a foreign visitor, in his Kunipe.in dress, accompi 
his peon as usual, .ind the obliging teacher w-elcomed his pupil and, 
showed him the temple from which the sacred tire was removed for the 
lime being, and eNpl.'iined to him all the arr.mgement'^. 

(A) Again there is one important thing whiih Parsecs alone can 
understand and not Europeans. Anqueii] s,iys : “ Dar.ih came to 

rei'eive him and look him to the lire chapel.” No Parsee w’orshipper — 
and Anquetil is represented as going .is a Parsee - -would do that. He 
has, at first, to perform his Kusti-Padyiih, /.r., to perform his ablutions 
by washing his face and li.inds and then to untie and re-tie his Kusti or 
sacred thread. For this purpose, all temples are provided with water 
utensils which generallv are at the gate, .-\nquetil says, that he was 
straight off taken to the fire-chapel. If he w’ent there as a Parsee, a$ 
he pretends to have done, this act would have at once dr.aw'n the atten- 
tion of the other Parsees at the temple ; they could not expect such a 
thing to he tolerated by a learned priest like Dastur Darab. . 

(c) .Again, if Anquetil went disguised as a I'arsec, we may take it, 
that the few’ other Parsees,. who, as Anquetil himself says, w^ere present 
there, must have taken him to be eithei a distinguished Parsee of 
Surat or a distinguished I'arsee visitor from some other rar.see town., 
If the lormer, they w'ould enquire, why was there the necessity of 
Darab taking him to .the fire-chapel ? A Parsee residing at jSur^ 
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'^jipiwst know the place of the fire-chapel in the temple. If a , 

, they may have supposed, that he required to be shown the chatpl^qt^ 
where the sacred fire was burning^. But then, in that case, the attend*^ 
ance of a distinguished Parsec visitor from some other town shou!c> 
have naturally caused some curiosity or talk, both among the other 
visitors within the precincts of the temple and others outside. But wi0l 
are told of nothing of the kind. So, all these considerations, connected; 
with Anquetil’s statement about Darab welcoming him, point to the'! 
fact, that Anquetil went as a distinguished European visitor and dressed 
as an European, as some inquisithe Europeans do even now when an 
Opportunity occurs. 

Anquetil sa\s about the time of his visit : “ It w is half-past six in the 
evening in the Aiwisruthrem Gah.” He also says, 

* “his (Darab’s) son was ofiiciating *’ at the 
Qah. hn*-».liapcl. The date was, as he gives it, 20tn 

June. Now we know, that on the 22nd of June 
we have the longest day. So, the sun would set at Surat on the 20th at 
about 6-40 p.m. local time. The ceremonial period of the day referred 
to by Anquetil as Aiwisruthrem Gah, must, on the 20th June, begin at 
Surat at some time about or after seven, at least not before 6-40 p.m. 

' even if it were a cloudy and r«iiny day. But, one may siiy, that perhaps 
theday of Anquetirs visit— 20th June 1760 — was an unusuall) cloudy and 
rainy day, and so, the Aiwisruthrem Gah, with which the night is said 
to begin, may be taken to Inn e set in early. So, perlnips, the exact 
time, when the Gah was supposed to ha\e bof;un, may beheld as 
presenting not a ver} important question. 1 am not inclined to press 
that point much. 

But there is another thing which must be borne in mind. Anquetil 
.says that Darab’s son was oflkiating at the time in the fire-chapel. A 
Parsec and even a foreigner who has studied Parseeism knows, that this 
service in the Aiwisruthrem Gah in the fire-chamber is that known as 
Bui-devi(P. Bui-d&dan, lit. to give perfumes), />., the serv ice of feeding 
the sacred fire. Tliis service is preceded by the recital of several prayers, 
vis.t Kusti pftdayftb prayer, .saro'» baj, .Viwisrulhrem gah, and Sarosh 
Yasht Vadi. The recital of these would hike about 20 to 25 minutes. 

' It is only after their recital, that the service of feeding the fire in the 
, fire-chamber takes place. So, if Anquetil saw Darab’s son performing 
the ceremony at 6-30, we must lake it that tho Aiwisruthrem Gah conif 
menced at about 6 p.m., i.e,, more than one hour before the regular time 
of the day. It is not possible to believe so, even taking it, that it was 
a cloudy day. At about 6 p.m. on the 20th of June, the sun is muefo 
I the horizon. 
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^ under aJ! die circumstances, the facts seem to be these i 
;Jbrent to the temple as an inquisitive student in his usual European 
Accompanied as usual by his peon, and Darab welcomed him as his 
pupil and as a distinguished student, and straight off took him to thil 
fire-chamber where he had arranged that his son, should perform thle. 
Bui-dtdan scr\’ice — not the real service before the consecrated firO, but 
a motk service which can be performed at any part of the day to explain' 
matters to Anquetil. Things of that kind are done, even now, in 
Bombay and elsewhere, by present Dasturs, to explain some religious 
ritual, &c., to European and American students of Zoroastrianism. 


Anquetil’s own 
notes throw a 
doubt upon his 
statement. 


Anquetirs own notes throw great doubts upon the veracity of his 
statements. In the end of 1914, I had written to 
Mademoiselle Menant of Paris, to kindly examine ' 
the papers of Anquetil which are prcser\cd in the 
Biblioth^que Nationale and see, if tJicre was any 
writing in Anquetirs hand like a diary, wherein he 
had taken notes of his alleged visit in the dress of a Parsce. Slj 
no notes about his disguise as a Parsee. We will speak of 
later on. But we will note one fact here, that in ope placi 
the following note: “ Lc 20 juin J'allai.*....^ 8 hr. du soir au 

du feu Aderan des Parsis...,,/ f.^., 2otli June. I went at^ o’clock 

in the evening to Dar-i-Mclicr of the Ader.in fire of the Parsees.' 



Thus, we see, that, while in his book written about 10 \ears after 
his visit to Surat, he gives 6-30 p.m. as the time of his \isit to the Fire- 
temple, the real time, as given in his own notes taken at that time in 
Surat itself, was 8 p.m. This fact makes us doubt the statements of 
Anquetil as made in his book, 10 years after the \isit. It dearly shows, 
that he has taken great liberty with real facts. 

Anquetil says : “ He (Darah) took me to be well-nigh a prose- 
l\te, for whom nothing was wanted, hut the cere- 

S- Anquetil 8 con- of initiation ; and I think that this idea 

tradictory state- , , , . . , „ * , . ' 

ments about the s.olaced his conscience a little,” At another place, 

aims of Dastur he siiys : When he saw that I wrote dowm all 

Fin^ that he said, turned to him again and again for 
temple. purjiose of learning) all the sense and that I had 

heard all that he si\id with precaution, lie was seized^ 
with a fear, because he thought that I was going to learn all the 
dogmas of his religion. (So) 1 did not see him for more than a month. 
He pretended that his death w'as certain if other Dasturs knew what 
he was doing with me. Kaus* argued that I was asking (to learn]^ 

Miss MeaantV letter of aist January X915. 

a Katie, who was a cousin of Darab, also occaMonally went with him to teach AoquetiL 






him several things which their conscience did not 

tossiy/^ ' 

(a) These two sUtenients seem to be a little self-contradictoiy, 
Dastur Darab thought it to be against his conscience to teach A 

all Zoroastrian dogmas, how can he show him his sacred Fire-temple* 
consoling himself that he was a likel> proselyte ? If Darab thOui* 
that 4t was against his conscience to teach Anquetil all the d 
mas of his religion, how can he reconcile his conscience to 'st 
him the sacred fire and thus do a great sacrilegious act for a .. 
bribe ? 

(b) If, on the other hand, Darab showed him the temple consolitliic 
hhnself with the idea, that Anquetil was a likely prosclvte, hy did 
object to his learning all the dogmas of his religion ? If tl^ 
act of proiclyilsm was not wrong, how: can the act of teaching d. 
scriptural lariguag<'-^, the knowledge of which prepared the prdselyte, 
wrong ? He would have openly said to his co-religionists: **Here is a 
person who w'ould likelv proselitise. So, I teach him our religion.” 

(c) Again, if Darab pretended that his death was certain if the other 
Dasturs came to know' of his alleged wrongful .act of teaching religion 
to a foreigner, wiiy did he not so pretend in the case of the more sacrile- 
gious act of show'ing tlie sacred fire to a foreigner ? 

(d) Again, Anquetil, in his .iccounl of the visit to the Fit e-temple, 
says : " Several limes he had tried to make me give up in> booJta, 
representing to me, that I had read in the Parsee books, that W'hat 
came out of tlie body— the saliva, breath— conliiminated the fire. 
Instead of contr.idicting him severely wdiat w'ould have disgusted him,’ 
I contented myself by repljing, that ‘I w'as ,i Christian. ”* Now’, if Darab 
saw, that Anquetil continued to smoke, in spite of his drawing his 
attention to the fact that it w’as opposed to Zoroastrianism, how' could 
he possibly accept him to be a likely proselyte and thus console his 
conscience to show' him the sacred fire. 

(tf) If it w'as a fact, that Darab took Anquetil to be a likely proselyte 
and therefore consoled his conscience and show’ed him the sacred fire, 
!ghy did he sell his conscience in return of ** a small present ” and of a 
curiosity to have a ride in AnquetiPs palanquin ? 

If Dastur Darab remonstrated often with Anquetil for smoking 
tbe lliw>ba on the ground of its defiling fire, how can it be expected from 
that he should be parly to desecrate the consecrated fire of his own^' 
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ITuis we see that Anque til’s own various statements and their various 
considerations contradicf iKemselves and lead to show the impractica- 
bility of his misrepresentation, that he saw the Fire-temple 
clandestinely, disguised as a Par.^ee. 

^ Anquctil says : ‘‘ Darab demanded, if 1 would not make it 

to the sacred fire) some small offering. I told him: 

j * Being a Christian 1 cannot do what you ask me 

mand for an offer- , , , rA u 1 1 i u . -xi t/ i . 

ing for the fire. • l^af^^h added, but with an embarrassed air 

mixed with something sinister, that some Musal- 
mans have, without having had the privilege of seeing the fire, made 
some prO'^eiiis to the Dar-i-Meher. The position w.as delicate. I was 
alone without any arm except my sabre and a pocket pistol, &c.” 

(fl) Anquelil’s visit Was clandestine. If Darab ’s co-rcligionists who 
w'erc present at the temple knew of it, Darab was in dangei. How 
then, can one expect, that he would be so indifferent, and ask for a 
small offering to the fire, and when once refused, argue with Anquetil? 
If he did so, he was in greater risk than iXnquelil of being 
before hi-, people there. The temples of those times, a like of 
One can see in some old Parsec villages of .Surat even now, were siml! 
buildings wherein, one can see .md overheai w hat passes in any part 
of it. 

(If) Then look to the amount of offering. 'I he sum that a Parsee 
worsliipjK'r gonerallv ofters to the temple-priest even now, when the 
times are comparaliveh rich, varies from a pice to a rupee the most. 
It is very verv rare when one gives more than a rupee. Generally, a tw'^o 
anna or a four anna coin is given. So, is it possible to believe, that a 
mail like Dasiur Darab w'ould c.ire to ask for, and even insist for, a 
bribe like an anna or even a rupee, and risk the danger of being found 
out by his people in the temple ? 

(r) If Darab, while showing him the Fire-temple, at all cared fora 
small gift, what wms there to prevent him from demanding it before^^ 
hand when arranging the visit ? Anquetil was in earnest to krtbw 
something about the Fire-temple. So, knowing his earnestness, 
Darab could have squeezed him beforehand while arranging for the 
visit .It Anquctil’s house. Tlicre, he could have, walhout being ov^|r%^ 
heard by others, stipulated from the very beginning to hcive a larger 
sum. As Anquetil himself says, Darab, w’hile arninging for a visit to 
the temple at AnquetiPs house, where he was alone, was satisfied 
with a small present and the idle curiosity of a palanquin ride, how can , 
he ask and argue for a petty offering at the temple, running thereby 
risk of bcin^>' found out as a traitor to liis community ? 
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(d) There is another inconsistency in the statement AV;., 

Efe, more than once, represents Dastur Darab as an exacting pv«. , 
asking from him high prices for the writing or selling of manuscript 
If Darab was, as represented by Anqucril, ambitious and tried t: 
exact beforehand high prices in the small matters of writing cr selling 
manuscripts in w’hich there was very lilile of danger to be afraid of from 
his people, one should naturally expect, that he should he more so and 
exact a larger sum for consenting to show him the Firc-lemplc ».lan- 
destinely in a P.irsce dress and no< he satisfied wath a small present 
^un petit present) before taking him to the temple and a small offering 
{guelque petit off t and €^) Hi itself, a task which was full 

risk. 

We have uad oi some tra\ellers having gone to some Mahomedan 
places of pilgrimage in the guise of Mahomedans. Bui we knQWj 
that such travellers, when once into the foreign sacred plates, die 
not demur to small payments, hut willingly paid them, in t>rder tc 
avoid detection. But here, Anquelil sa>s, that he objected lo even a 
small offering and even argued w’ith Darab for his justification for non- 
payment. 

We thus see that XiiquetiPs statements are full of inconsistencies 
and self-contradictions. 

Anquetil says, that he had a sabre and a pocket-pistol with him. 

If he w'cnt to the Fire-temple in the Parsec dress, 

7. Anqaetil's 

carry a sabre and h pistol without 

sabre and pistol. , . , 

drawing the attention o1 the few' Parsee worship- 
pers W’ho, as ht^ himself says, were there. Perhaps, one ma> Uiink, 
that a pocket-pistol can he concealed in a pocket ; hut how’ can a 
sabre, a kind of curved or bent swa^rd, lie concealed under a l^arsec 
dreSs ? If he had put on these o\er the Parsee dress in some way, they 
would most assuredly have draw'n the attention of the Parsee worship- 
pers and led to some inquiiy as to who he w^as. But it is difllcull to 
believe the truth of his statement. The fact seems to he, that he did 
go with a sabre and a pistol, which almost all foreigners carried in 
India in his time. But his shilemenls, that he had put on a Parsee 
dress and that his visit was secret, are incorrect. Perhaps, one may 
say, that even some I’arsees employed in the Nabob’s Court at those 
times, carried swords. But they did not go to the temples for w’orship 
so armed. Fven, if they did, being a few familiar faces in Surat, they 
could easily he known. But a foreigner like Anquetil, if he w^ent 
there as a Parsee, would naturally draw inquiries as to w'ho the new 
Parsec w'as. 
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Anquetil’s sa\s that his visit “ tasted for an hour.’ 

(a) If he went in as a Parsce and inspected the 
ebon *t>f Th e about an hour, his inspection should 

pS^t^nip?e lor n.itunilh h.ive diawn the attention or the Parsee 

about an hour. woisliippcrs there. The\ would have most 

naturally thouf»ht to ihcnisLhts : “ He is a Parsee and vvh} should he 
go round in a Fire-temple and inspect it?” That niav lead to an 
inquiry and detect! >n. 

(b) Perhaps, one maj sav, that a foreif:^n P«iisce, coming from 
another P*irsee cc'ntrv, ma\ prc^bahlv like to have a hllle careful look 
into the Firc-tcinple of a new cilv Bui, in such a case, wh} an inspec- 
tion for one hour The Indian Fiic-tempIcs of the List and preceding 
centuries were not like tin modern Firc'-tempks. Ol the Fii e-temple, 
which \nque‘tll saw, he himself s.ivs “It Isa building of wood, 
plaster and e«irth, oi which the c\leiior form is not dilTticni Irom that 
of olhei buildings ol Surat *’ \Vc thus sec, th.it fieun outside, it was 
a small place like other oidin.m houses ot Sui.it One can^ba>^ 
an idea, e\en non, oi some the old Fiu-leinples ol the Plu&eie^’ 
from some oi the piismtold I lu -temples of some of the villages 
round Sui.il and Bioach Oiu c in finish an inspection oi them 
in tw'o OI iliuc minutes Fven the best oi the inodein Fiii -temples of 
Bombav, can be nispciLe'd In .i Pu-^cc coming liom the molussil within 
lo or 15 minutes the mv>st So, it \nquetil inspected the temple for one 
hour, lus inspection must ha\ c excited the cuiiosUv ol the othei wor- 
shippei s w ho vv ere there Thev should natuiall) ha\e inquired from 
Dastui DiUab, as to who llie ioieigii Paisee was, who inspected for 
rte.irly*»one hour the temple which can be seen within five or ten 
minutes the most Ate 01 ding lo \nquetil, nothing ot the kind happen- 
c'd So, the itMl fact is, that \nquetil went as <i foreignei in his national 
Curopeaii chess— and not clandestine!} dressed as a Parsee, — and 
open!} examined the plate ,ind made .ill possible inquiiics as a foreigner, 
and took notes and perh.ips me isurements So, it is possible that the 
inspection look one houi . 

Anquelil, in his account ot his \isit to the Fire-ttmple, sa}s : ** I 

examined cterv thing, I entered ever} where and f 

?,* ^*\M“®til sde- iiiipiessed \cr\ eleulv on my mind all that I sjiw in 
tailed description j* l . .it 

of the Fire-temple. to be able, on ni} return, to prepare the plm 

and the description, which one would see hereafter 
in the second volume, pp. 568-572.” He then gives, in the second 
volume, a detailed description of the inside of the temple, e\en giving 
the measurements of some parts. He also gives a plan (Plate XIII, 3 
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attached to p* 546). I do not jyive ni> translations of the details 
Wuld not much interest all my hearers or reiiders, but I would $tronfci3K' 
recommend them to ha\e a little look at the abo\e pages ot Anq«(eti{» 
They will soon find, even b> a superficial K)ok at them, and even with- 
out underst.inding the dotaiN, that Anquelil describes the i iside of 
temple \ery minuteh. If the> will look to the detailed description, ^ 
think, they will agree with me, when | say, that the first pari of the 
abo\e statement of Anquelil, rtc., that he examined L\er) thing and 
enteted e\ei}wiieje i^ coirect, but t’ne latttt pait, vis , that he impressed 
on his mind all that he saw, in ordci to be .ibk to prep.ire the plan and 
description on his return home, IS not con cct It was not possible for 

him, a foieigner, to impress on his mind all that he sav\, so as to be 
able to gj\c ,ill the details and the plan, as he has gh on them. The 
fact seems to K , that he saw the temple openl} in his usu.d dress, and 
not clandcst inch dressed as a Fai‘ce, and that c\er\ oppoilunily was 
gi\en to him bv Darab to lake notes and c\tn measurements In the 
mattci of details, he gi\cs, in one phut, e\en the measuiemcnt of the 
diameUi of the top of the Fiu-\ase as Ihiee feet It is not possible to 
believe, that he could give suih details, not ot one thing but of .1 num- 
bei oi things, not of one instrument 01 utensil ot ichgious ritual but ot 
several, vviiboul liking notes and actu.il me.isuieimnls, and ii not 
measuuimnis, at least w ithout taking notes there and then, lhata 
deUiled inspection ot these things carried on lor about an hom , by a' 
Parsee who is ordinal ilv expected to know, il not all things, at least a 
good manv, was carried on without being observi*d bv the other Paiscft 
visitors ot the temple, or, without leading to an inquii>, passes our 
heltct 

Perhaps, one mav sav, th<a Anquelil observed and inspected all 
things vtr) iarefull> and got the actual me4isurcments and details 
afterwauls from Dastui Darab. If so, Anquelil does not tianklj say so. 
He makes his readeis undei stand that be cl.indesiinelv went into the’ 
temple as a Paisec*, bribing Dastur Darab with a anall money present 
and with the hope of a palanquin ride, and th.it he went into the 
Yazashn«.-gah, though Darab hesitated and objet led He thus conceals 
facts and makes wiong statements in order to g.iin undue credit 
among people, unaiquainted with Parsee matters, and separated 
from India bv thousands of miles rc^quii ing a vo> age and journey of 
about six months, of having performed an exlraordinarv feat or made 
an adventuie. If one admits, that Anquelil made a wrong state* 
meat in this case, he must admit, tliat Anquelil is capable of making 
other false statements also about the visit to the temple in a Parsee 
dress. 



/iHQuent du terror of Paris. 


AnquetU says : “I went near the place, set apart for the recitatiort 
of Yazashne. Darab made some hesitation tp 
lo. Inspection allow me to enter there, protesting that he would 
gah. afterwards be obliged to purify it ; but 1 went in 

taki rg no notice of that . . . . ” 

What Anquetil ‘^ays can easily be believed by his European readers 
of tho >e times, but not by the Parsis or oven by modern Europeans 
who know somclhing of Parseeism. Ii is dillicult to believe, that 
'Darab, who did not hesitate to show to Anquetil the Atash-gah, 
the fire-chamber, should hesitate to show him the Yazashne-gah, 
the place w’hcre the Yazashne is recited, a place which is held to be 
less sacred than the Atash-gah of a Fire- temple. Even, at present, 
non-Parsees are more easily admitted in the Yazashne-gah for the 
purpose of repairs than iVi the Atash-gahs. In some temples, the 
Atash-gahs are whitewashed and repaired by Parsces. For example, 
it is said, that into the Atash-gah of the Atas^h-Behram or the greiiit 
Fire-temple of Dadyseth in Bomb.iy, no non-Parsee has overwintered 
since its foundation about more than loo years ago.^ What I mean 
to assert is, that it is inconsistent to believe, that, if Darab ever per- 
mitted Anquetil to see the sacred fire in the Atasli-gah, he could, 
with any consistenev, oppose his seeing the Yazashne h-gnh. It was 
only the other day, on the owning of Wednesday, the 23 nd December 
of the last >ear, that Rev. Dr. Moulton, who is on a visit to India, and 
who studies modern Parseeism, walked with me into the Ya/ashne-gah 
of the Dadyseth Atash-Beliram, one of the oldest great Fire-temples ol 
Bombay. He did so in the company of a priest of the temple, wdio 
took him in, because the Yaz;isline-gah was being repaired and 
the ceremonial fire and the other requisites were removed. But the 
Sanctum Sanctorum where the sacred fire has been burning for the 
last loo years, was closed to his inspection. 

Anquetil says : “ I found in the cornei of the Izashna-khaneh* 
his Zend, Pahlavi and Persian books, and among 
II. The inspcc- others, the manuscripts, which, he had assured me, 
manuscripts i n he had not. 1 knew that his Library was jn the 
the Yazashne- Dar-i-Meher.” 
gah. 

(a) One must bear in mind, that fit that time 
— about 150 years ago, of which Anquetil writes, wdicn printing was 
not known in India, — manuscripts had great value. We learn from the 


* Viter wr.ting the al>o\ c, I w ent to this ddest of parsec Atash-Behrami. m the company 
of the learnetl ai chieologist. Dr Spooner, on i?th Fehruars 1916, and that arrangements 
were being made to remove the sacred fire from its chamber which required a thorough repa- 
ration. An old priest, in a toiichinglj plainlite voice, did not like this removal. 
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'COlophbns, etc.; of several of them, how anxious the writers iifii 
owners were about the preser\atton of their manuscrij'ts. As onj^^ 
mortgages or pledge^ now his property or his household things 
borrow money, so the owners pledged manuscripts which were hekif, 
precious. So, it is not expected that Darab would keep Ms preciou^^ 
itianuscripts exposed in an open pL-we like the Yazaslineh-Khaiiehvi 
He would keep them under lock and key. 

(b) Again. Dar.ib’s visit was noi a sudden \isit, but a pre-arranged 
visit. If so, and if Darab had assured Anquetil that he had not a 
particular manuscript, one would naturally experl, that Darab, not to 
find himself exposed for having said an untruth, should liave taken 
all possible care to conceal Uiat particiilu m.inuscripl. 

{c) Again, if Darab was an ambitious or greedy man, ever re.idy to 
squeeze Anquolil, as Anquetil represents him to be, why did he deny 
to Anquetil the possession of this manuscript ? A greodv man like 
him would have tried to dispose of his raie maniiscripl, squec/ing a 
high price for it. 

{d) But, if we lake Anquelil’s sialemem to moan, that Darab did 
not like to part with his manuscript, and so assured lum that he did not 
possess it, how can we believe that a learned man like him, wlio valued 
his book more than money, could sloop to “a small present" and a 
p;tlanquin ride to show the sacred lire of a temple, ii>minitling a 
broach of faith to his (ommunii}. 

(e) Anqiietil’s statement shows that he es.imiiied all the manusi'rlpts 
in the Fire-umple, and in that examination found out the abo\e ma- 
nuscript. One ma> ask - Did not the presence of a l^nsec stranger 
armed with sabre and pistol in a Kire-tomple <ind his inquisiti\eness to 
look into Zoroasirian manusetipts and his talk with Darab on the 
subject draw the attention of (he few Parsee w'orshippers in the temple ? 

A Parsec human knowing anything of the .\ vesta or Pahlavi was 
an avis rara in tliose limes. For example, ;is s.iid !>} \nqueiil himself, * 
even an intelligent prison like Mr. Na\roji, a son of the well-known 
Rustom Manock Seth, the firsi I^irsce to go to ICngland about 40 years 
before Anquetii’s lime, could not read an A\csla Manuscript shown to 
him at Oxford. Such being the case, a rare bird like Anquetil would 
most assured l\ have drawn the attention of llic Parsecs in the temple. 

AnquetlPs statements seem to be full of inctaisistencies. The fact 
seems to Ixi this : “ Anquetil had gone openly to the Fire-temple after 
previous arrangement in his usual European dress and was shown the 


* Zend A\esta. Tome, I, p XX, IV, Notice VI, p. IX. 




from w-hicli tlie sacred fire was removed. All the derails wem 
eiplaicied to him by Dastui Darab for which he may have taken notes 
'"^ere and then, or perhaps Darab supplied to him the details latW 
At the same time Darab must have arranged to bring for Anqti^tU’s 
inspection iill his manuscripts there from his house adjoining tlie -temple. 
'The members of Dastur Darab’s family still occupy a house in the 
Kanpi^" Bazar at Sural, which is known as the juni Agiiry, i,e.^ the old 
Fire-temple. Dastur Dfirab’s house and his Fire-temple \vere burnt id 
the great fire of Surat which occurred on 24th April 1837. 

vni. 

OUTSIDE EVIDENCE. 

Wc have, so far, examirn?d Anqueti! s allegation against Darab, on the 
gi'ound of, what w'e have termed, the inside e\idence of his own state- 
ments about the visit to the Fire-temple. We will now examine it on 
evidence other th.'in that found in Anquetil’s statement of the visit,jiyipl|| 
what can be termed outside evidence, 

Dastur Darab was not an ordinar\ person. Tliai he was 

1 2. Darab’s i>osU position is seen from the folfovWiig 

tion in life. faUs - 

' 

(a) As seen above, we learn, tliat he was a MoliadAn Mobad, one wdio 
Itad devsoended from a resjiectablc family of Mohads or priests. One ol 
his ancestors, the sixth in astent ** Dastur Shapur Herbad KaikObad ” 
was a known Dasiui of Surat whose name was commemorated in th6 
dhup-Nerang as that of a known departed worth}. Thus, he belonged 
to a Dastur family. 

(i) He himself was a learned priest. He knew .A vesta, Pahlavl and 
Persian. The Mobads or priests of his time who knew’ these languages 
wore held in esteem. B\ the age of 24, he was sufliciently advanced in 
.the knowledge of these languages, so as to write the colophons oj 
Avesta manuscripts in Pahlavi and Persian. He had studied further 
under Jamasp Velavati, He was one of the three eminent pupils 
of this learned Zoroasirian of Persia, the other two being the w^elh 
known Dastur Jamasp .\sa of Naosari and Dastur Kamdin of Broacli, 
Anqueltl himself speaks of him as more learned than others (plus 
instruit quo les fiutres). Again, Dastur jamshed of Naosari, whom 
: Anquetil met at Naosari, also spoke of him as the most able Dastur oi 
India (le plus habile Destour de 1 ‘Inde), 

(c) He was an honest man who acted according to the dictates oi 
' his conscience. Anquetil himself once speaks of him as a ** sincere * 
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p/wH^ separated from his co-religionists, wheh he copsciefdJcMj^ 
Jffr*:t})at ^he Calendar of the^ Iranian Zoroastrians was right, 
Indian, wrong. ' 

He was appointed the Dastur or the High Piiestof the: 
sect lor his learning. 


{e) The Ithoter Revayet speaks of him as a DindAr Dastur, 
ireligious-minded Dastur. He wa>, besides being the teacher of 'a 
foreigner like Anquetil, the teacher of another distingiiislied pupif»,' 
Kdi;ib, the well-known messenger who went to Persia rarr>ing several 
questions for inquiry from tlie Parsees of Surat and who was the father 
of the well-known Moola Feroze of Bombay. 


(/) At the time of Anquetil's \isil, he w.i^ not a raw' impulsive 
youth, but was, as Anquetil Iiimself sa>s, an old man (\icii\ Darab) of 
about 6o \ ears of age. 

All these facts show him to be an honest learned Dasliir of high 
position, held in esteem both here in India aiul in Persia. Can wc 
then pt)ssibly think, that a man of his position, le4irning, character, and 
rtge, a preceptor of learned de.sciples, a Dasiui of llie community, 
:ould commit an unlawful act of breach of faith to his |X‘ople and 
show’ the siicrod fire of the tlrcMempIe to a foi’eigner ft>r the trifle of 
** a sniitn present'’ and the \ulgar curiosity of a ride in a palfinquin .•* 
Can w’e belie\e, that a Dastur like him w'ould stoop to ask for a small 
offering (uno polite olTrande) from Anquetil, and to do a sacrilegiou.s 
:ict ? Had he cliosen, he w’ould have been more greed} and asked 
for higher prices tor his manuscripts w'hich he wrote for, or which he 
sold to, Anquetil. Had he chosen, he could ha\e got for a mere 
;isking, rides, more than one, and in palanquins far richer and better 
ihan that of Anquetil, w’ho, as ht himself sa\s, at more than one place, 
A’a.s living from hand to mouth on hegg.irU pa}ments from his Govern- 
iment and could therefore not afford to keep a rich palanquin. Con- 
uder.ations of these kinds condemn as umruihriil the statements of 
\n^uetil who aimed at appc iring as an e.\tiaoi dinar} person in pursuit, 
)f knowledge. 


Wc saw in the outline of Darab’s life, that he was not living 
on friendly terms with Muncherjee Seth. His- 
13. The hostii- community was divided into two sects, and he was 
ty under which ecclesiastical head of one sect. He had to live' 
ivTand work. ^ ° under a kind of active liostility, which went to 
^uch an extent, that he had, if w'hat Anquetil r 
lays was true, to leave Sunit and to go to Daman. Wc cannot, 
>ossibly believe, that surrounded b> a number of hostile eyes, he could 



4 are to do an act which could bring him and v 

disgrace. 


Lay aside the question of the fear and hostility of enemies, 

take the case of the fear of the community a 
Communl^.° Anquetil, Darab was afraid of 

his people for selling Zoroastrian books and ^or 
giving lum lessons, ho^^ can it be bcliewd that he w^ould not be more 
tfraid of the communil\ in doing a hundred times more wrongful act, a 
sacrilegious act. 


Anquetil seems to imply, that he had taken his peon into his con- 
fidence. He does not seem to have taken c\en his 
15. Anquetil’s si brother into his confidence. He does not say, that 
wben°”a?^£jrat^ mentioned the fact of his alleged visit to tlic 
and in his Notes,* ** sacred fire to anybody at Surat. So, it seems that 
his statement about the visit was a mere after- 
thought, suggested at wvak moment, to boast before his European 
readers as a great ad\enlurer who saw the sacred fire of the P*ii seiefti4|& 
the risk of his lite. 

While stud\tng the question again in 1914, il struck 
statement about the \isit of the temple undei disguise, &c., 
we must natui<ill) expect, that he must ha\o taken some note^ of that 
visit in his di.ij V 01 note-book W ith th.it \itw , I wrote to Mademoi- 
selle Menant, in 1914, toinquiicon the subject. In her reply, dated 21st 
January 1915, she said “ There is no m.inuscript journal of diary as 
you suppose She luither said . “ Tluie is no mention ot the inci- 
dents of the Aisit In hei above letter ot 21st January 1915, she 
writes to mo, that in some m.inuseiipt notes ot Anquetil, there is a 
reference to the vi'^il to the D<ir-i-Mehci , which luns thus: “20th 

June I went at 8 oMoek in the evening to the 

Dar-i-Meher ol the Fiie Aderan ol the Pai sees'’* In this reference, 
he says nothing .ihout the alleged clandestine visit in Parsee 
disguise. 

We thus see, that there is no diarv or theie are no manuscript notes 
taken .it the time which could confirm what he says in his book. In 
one note, that is tound, tlierc is a reference to the visit, but it does not 
s.iy that it was a clandestine visit Tho*?o facts show' that the idea 
of a clandestine visit was an after-thought that occuned to him later. 
It was an .iftei- thought, conccMvvd on his return to Paris, conceived 

* II n*^ a p.i» du journ.il mnniiscrit de diar> comme ^ oils le suppose?.*' 

'* " 11 n*> a pas de meniion des inudents de l.i \is.ie.*’ 

** Le j'l Jinn J allai . • , 8 hr. du soir «ui de' mher du feu Aderan des Parsis ' 




iKreakness common to some travellers to exaggerate the 
ance of their work. 


Again Anquetil had gh en an Jiccount of his\o>age in India in t 
parts In a Paper read in 1762. It ib published in the Journal 
Savants ” (pp. 413 et seq, et 474 et ^eq ), under the heading of “ RelaticMi 
abregeos de vo>age d’Anquetil.” Mademoiselle Menant, on looking 
the Papers of Anquetil, found these Journals. She sajs, that ilappears«i 
that Anquetil had read the Pcqxi in Pans on 4th Mav 1702. The finstt 
part of the Paper gi\es a short account of the journev and the second 
that of the Avesta manusenpts he had taken fiom heie. In that Paper, 
there is no refeiencc to 1 h'> visit to the Fnc-tenipk Mademoiselle 
Menani writes to me in hei lettei, dated 28th lanuat} ic)i5, ** II n*y 
ost pas» question de la Msite au Temple du itu,” ic , “ there is no 
question there ot the visit to the Fiic-tomple” 1 am not in *t position to 
speak with any force or autlioiitj on this subject, as these journals are 
nota\ailable heie lor mj inspection But it sti ikes one, th.it had the 
visit been such a perilous and adcenlurous one in the chsguUe of a 
Parsee, and letiuiring sabre and pistol, as Anquetil icpiesenls it to be 
in his book, he would have icferied to it as a great event in his short 
account of his liavels Bui as it was not so and as it w.is <in ordiiiarj 
event, he did not jefer to it, It seems that it w is altei this Paper, 
(1762), that he thought of giving the event an exit aoi dinar) eoloui 

(>770 

We learn fiom AnciuetiPs own statement, th.it he did not part 
with his teaehei Dastui Darab in pcai c Daral 
16. Anquetil and Anquetil foi the inont) due to him foi 

lessons and lor the manusei ipts Anquelil wa* 
often inclined to Ihrc.iten people So, had ther« 
been an) clandestine visit of a firc-temple, Anquetil, who, at first 
complains of Darab\ action, would h.ue ti led to siknee him bv the 
threat of an exposure. He did not do so. That veiv fact shows, thal 
there was no clandestine visit at all. It vv.is a shear fabricatior 
suggested to him at a weak moment, to give an undue importance tc 
his V iMt. 


Anquetil in his account of his visit to the Salsette, refeis to ^ 
Paisee servant named Irdjc'e (Hirjee). He 
17. Anquetil N speaks ot him as a faithful servant (mop fid 4 k 
domesliquc) This fact ot a Parsce being in 
service suggests some thoughts on the aubjeci 
of his alleged secret visit of the temple. 


domestic servant 
Irdjee. 


(^i) Anquetil sa)s, that Darab was afraid of his people and 
to him to give lessons, as it were, stealthily. If so, did Odt 



Darab’s presence? EMd lie nol Notice 'oV icaffl jbtiAg "df 
DiHfab being a party to Anquelirs disguise and to hi&’secret visit of the 
lerftple ? He must Iiavc seen a Parsec dress brought to his master’s 
‘house. He must have seen him going out in a Parsee dress. If he 
did notice or learn all this, why did he not expose Darab before his 
co-religionists ? 

(6) I erhaps, it may be said, that as he was a faithful servant, he 
thought it was faithless to expose his master, and so, he concealed the 
fact from his co-religionists. But on Antjuetirs own statement, we know 
of an instance, wherein, notwithstanding his loyalty to his master, he 
refused to do a wrongful act. He was careful of the religious feelings 
of Hindus. When in the cave temple of Jogeshri, near And heri^ with 
his master, Anquetil once asked him to lift up steallliil} a Hindu idol 
from the temple. Irdjec refused to do so. Anquetil, therefore, had to 
get it taken up b\ a Mahomedan. So, if Irdjec was so much careful 
as not lo do a sacrilegious act in a Hindu temple, how Crin he be 
expected to keep a secret when one of the fire-temples of his own 
religion ^\as being desecrated ? 

(c) But, suppose for the sake of argument , that Irdjec, 
loyal, faithful and ah\ a) s inclined lo ohej his master’s order, and tlid 
his refusal to do ihal older at the Hindu temple \\as an exceptional case 
of some momentarv scruples not to do .i sacrilegious act. If so, the 
question strikes us, as said abo\e : Why did not Anquetil lake him into 
his confidence during his alleged visit lo the sacred tiie-templc ? He 
took a non- Parsec peon with him and he had to keep him at some 
distance to avoid detection. But, he could ha\e easily taken \iith him 
this Parsee serv'ant, ^^ho could have walked ^^ith him not in the street 
alone, but into the \ ery fire-temple itself. All these abo\ e considerations 
point to the improbability of Anquelirs disguise .is a Parsee. 

Anquetil has told us that during his stay in Surat, Persian was 
his medium of conversation with Dastur Darab 

ageVcon«rfa: 

Uon between Da- ^ trccht in Holland and had continued it during 
rab and Anquetil. his stay at Pondicherry and Bengal. Now, it was 
not all Parsees in those limes that knew Persian. 
Few, who were Ic-jirned priests and who were connected with the Court 
of the Nabob or had to do something or other with some of the 
European factories, knew Persian. Even with these few, the language 
of correspondence and conversation among themselves was Gujarati 
and not Persian. So, the question is ; Did not the ver}' fact oi 
JDarab’s conversing in Persian in the temple with Anquetil dressed as 
at|?arsee, draw the attention of the other Parsees in the temple ? They 



oiitj^t to have been strvck with the (inusual occurrence 
ftsiflang a strange Parsee in Persian. If they were so struck, 
flot that lead to an inquiry and an eX)X)sure ? TlYis circuitistaiiw 
points to the improbability of Anquelirs attending the firo-teniplei 
tsecredy in a Parsee dress. 

Anquetil’s subsequent account' of his stay and last days in Surat 
.shows, , that a1 the time of his d«.parlure froca 

19. Anquctil Surat, Darah was obliged to restrain his goods for 
owed a debt to ^ 1 T. 1 * 1 • 1 1 • 

Darab. noi>pa>ment ot tne debt due to him and his cou^n 

Kaus lor the manuscripts supplied to him. The 
financial affairs of the French factorv' at Surat during the last year of 
Anquetil’s stay were so bad, that Anquetil was not paid, during the 
whole of the \ear, hi-^ regular fixed stipends. So, it is possible that he 
could not pay Dastur Darab for the maiiuscripis he purcli.ised for him 
during tlie year and for the tuition he had from him. The \ isit to 
the Dar^i-Meher look place about nine months before the dale of his 
departure from Surat So, it seems, that at the time of the visit, 
Anquetil had slopped payments to Darab, both for ain manuscripts 
written for him by Darab at the time and lor the monthly stipends 
for tuition. Thus, Anquetil ow’ed a debt to D.irab at the time of the 
visit. That being the case, it passed beyond belief, that Darab, who 
magnanimously allowed the debt to grow, could sloop to ask for “a 
small present” to show the sacred fire to him clandestinely and to ask 
foi a small offering at the temple. 

I think, that wc get a strong e\idence of the uninilhfulness oi 

. , Anquetirs account of his alleged secret \ isit to the 

20. Stavorinuss , r 1 1 1 /* 1 . 

reference to An- temple from the book of another traveller, .Slavo- 

quetil’s visit to the rinus, who was an oflicer of the na\«'il lleet of the 
Silence Dutch. He had tra\elled in the Ka>i and was in 

Surnt in about 1777 A. D. , />., about 16 years 
after .Anquetil. Mr. Samuel Hull Wiicocke has • translated in 3 
volumes the accounts of his travels in the East. Staxorinus gives ii 
long account of his visit to Surat, and therein, while speaking of the 
Parsees of Surat/ refers to their Tow’ers of Silence. There he thus 
refers to Anquetil’s visit : “ 1 had been told, that the great curiosity 
of the brother of the French chief, Dc Briancourl, to behold the inside> 
of one of these charnel houses, would have cost him his life, had not 
hts brother come in time to his assistance with some military ; he was 


J * VoL 1, P. 1, pp. 4'i4-5- 

V 4 $a|res to the Boftt Indies, 1>>* Stavorinm, tranftlated b\ Samuel Hull Wiicocke, VoiLITj^^ 
pfWJSOffL. 



issaulted by a number of Parsees when he entered the gate, as he' ha 4 
kkcn watched by them when he got up the 

Anquctil himself thus refers to his visit to the Towers of Silence : 
‘'Sometime afterwards after the visit to the Fire-temple), I went out 
of Surat to sec the Dakhmes (the cemetries) of the Parsecs . * . . 

Severn* Parsecs who saw me from a distance murmured against my 
curiosity. In the meantime there came a fyneral procession and 1 was 
obliged to withdraw On my return, the murmurs in- 

creased. In the streets of Surat, several Parsees said loudly that 1 had 
profaned tlic place of their sepulchre, but their complaints had no other 
consequences.” 


These two statements show, how% within the short space of a few 
years, about 20, facts got exaggerated and mis-reported. Anquetil 
says nothing of climbing over a wall, or of an assault, or of the mill* 
lary being called. But a subsequent traveller heard exaggerated 
reports of Anquetirs visit of the Towers. Now, what I mean to 
advance from the fact of Stavorinus’s exaggerated account is this 
There was the fact of Anquetirs visit to the Towers of Silence^ 
His visit was confined to the surrounding ground or compound, hts 
presence in winch even was disliked by the Parsees who werib expect- 
ing a funeral at the time. ** What occurred at the visit was afterwards 
exaggerated and talked of in the town, and Slavorinus heard of the 
exaggerated repon when he went thete about 16 years afterwards. 
Anquetil must have told of his visit to the Towers, at least to his 
brother, Anquetil De Briancourl, who was at the head of the French 
Factory^ because we find his (brother’s) name associated with the story 
as Stavorinus heard it. In the same way, had the secret visit of the 
Fire-temple in the disguise of a Parsec been a fact, Anquetil 
have told it, at least to his brother, who would then have, ratfi 
boastingly, told it to others and those others would have told it 
Stavorinus, and the matter could have been talked of in the street 
Nothing of the kind has occurred. shows, that the idea of 

giving, to the open visit of a ftre-teii:ifi||MM which sacred fire was 
rcnioxed for the time being, the shape and sBn of a clandestine secret 


* Ibuf, p. 507, 

> Even now, inan> P.'irsees do not like the presence of foreigner', in the compound of the 
Towers ns ennous stght-soers .*vt the time when funerals come in. and on occasions of the 
performance of religious ceremonies* The permits for vinits to the Bombay Tcrweni bear the 
following instructions to visitors : *' Visitors are requested to withdraw from the compound 
when the funeral and other ririigiou> ceremonies arc performed. Visitors will not be nl^iyed 
to enter the compound on the da> of Farvardeen. Visitors axe r^uested not to 
nod to catty amy cmmrra with them into the compound. This permit isissued free oi’ 
chncips Kothmg is tq be paid at the Toners." 
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visit in a Parsee garb, seems to have occurred to Anquetii much later 
on, after leaving India. 

Mademoiselle Monant in her lecture on "Anquetil JJupeiron a 

Mademoiselle Surate believes Anquetil's statement as parttv ^ 
Meriant*s view. gives the following reason for a learned 

and esteemed priest like Daslur Darab clandestine- 
ly showing the temple to an alien: “Darab cro}ait . . . la 
conversion de jeune Ferengui, son elt‘\e, el il avait estim6 sans doute 
quecette favour suprfmie achfn rait de faire tombre ses dernieres hesita- 
tions.*’ She quotes in italics AnquetiJ’s few words in hei support* 
though she sets aside his ironical remark, tlial Darab’s belief was 
intended for a solace to his conscience. 

Now, how can w^e take it, that Darab reall} bo \ed, that Anquetil 
was a likely proselyte, (a) when there w'cro ong assertions by 
Anquetil himself, more than once, and in the temple itself, Uiat he was 
a Christian, and (/^) when he refused to gi\e up smoking? The learned 
lady has taken only a very short passing notice of the question and 
has not said anything about AnquetiPs contradictions and misstate- 
^ ments. She takes rather a sympathetic, appreciative and estimable 
view of the conduct of Darab ; but, from her point of \iew also, Darab, 
though an esteeenied Daslur in her eyes, seems to stand condemned 
for having done a wTongful act for the sake of money, &c. Again, how 
could Darab permit Anquetil to see the sacred fire on the mere hope, 
that he was likely to be a Zoroastrian proselyte, because proselytism 
was not known at the time ? There were no known authentic instan- 
ces of proselytism amongst the Parsees. 

The day of Anquetil’s visit to the temple was, as said by him, 
20th June 1760. That corresponds to roz6, Khor- 
dad, mah 9 Adar, Sh&h&nsh&hi, 1129 Yazdazardi. 

1 suppose that the fire-temple was consecrated 
on roz 9 Adar, mah 9 Adar, 7 ,e., the Adargtn 
Jashan D<i}. Adar is the Yazata or angel 
pi csiding over fire. The 9th of the month bears 
that name and the 9th month of the year also, 
bears that name. So, the 9th day Adar, of the 9 month, Adar, is a holy 
day with the Parsees, especially, in connection w ith their esteem and 
reverence for fire. That being the case, whenever convenient, some 
fire-temples are founded or consecrated on that day ; and so, the anni- 
versaries of the foundation or consecration of those temples occur on 
that day of the Adargin festival in all subsequent years. For example, 
that is the case with the great and the oldest Indian Fire-temple at 

. I In >907, p. 47 
*9 


The day of An- 
quetifs visit to the 
Fire-temple, pro 
bably a day some 
time before the 
Temple's anniver- 
sary. 
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UdwAdA. The same is also the case with the Banaji, Manockjee 
Seth, Ashburner and Dorabji Janisi fire-lemples in Bombay. I think, 
that similarly, the AdargSn feast day was the consecration day of 
Darab’s fire-temple. So, its anniversary in the year of AnquetiFs 
visit 1760 (roz Adar, mah Adar, 1129 ShIhRnshlhi Yazdazardi) fell 
on the 23rd of June. That being the case, Darab must have 
removed the sacred fire from its chamber to some other place to 
get the fire-temple repaired and white- washed for the occasion. 
This is usually done, even now, in the case of many Fire-temples. 
Non-Parsees then go into the temple for the purpose of repair- 
ing and white- washing. Thus, we can understand, why Darab 
chose that day. Knowing before hand, that for the occasion of 
the coming anniversary of his fire-temple (on the 23rd of June 1760), 
he had to remove the sacred fire from the chamber for cleaning, 
repairing and white-washing the temple, he appointed the 20th of 
June as the day of the visit, so that, after the visit, he can get the 
place w\'ishcd by Parsecs and rc-instate the sacred fire before the 23rd 
June. 

There is one thing, which we must coni»ider in connection with this 
matter. ‘Anquetil says : “ He (Darab) took for that visit a rainy 

day. ” This statement may be taken by some to imply, that Darab 
purposely preferred a dark rainy day for the clandestine visit. But 
that cannot be the case; the arrangement for the visit must have 
l^een made some days pre^ iously, at least a day or two previously. 
At least, Anquetil does not say, that it was made suddenly on a parti- 
cular day. So, we take it, that it was arranged previously. Now, 
how can Darab predict or prognosticate, that the particular day — 
the 20th of June 1760- -would be a rainy day? Even take it for 
granted, that the arrangement was not done previously, and the 
hour 6-30 p. m. was fixed on the same day, say in the mor- 
ning or noon of that day. How can Darab prognosticate, that 
jlhc hour of the visit w ould be rainy and dark ? The probability 
is, that Darab, knowing that the fire-temple was to be white- 
washed for the coming anniversary of its consecration on the 
23rd instant, appointed the third day before it for the visit and made 
all possible preparations, even a mock or counterfeit fire-service to 
show the temple properly to Anquetil. Everything was there in the temple 
in its proper place, except the sacred fire and some sacred requisites. 
After the visit, he must have w^ashed the place as they do now, and 
brought in again the sacred fire and requisites. The day happened to 
he rainy, because it was the time when the Indian monsoons on the 
Western Coast just break in. 



But, there is one thing, which one may possibly advance agafim 
in' the matter of this supposition. It may be said, that Darab wa$ not 
a Sh&hftnsh^hi. He \»as a Kadmi. So, naturally,^ Ik would be> 
expected to consecrate his temple on the Kadmi Adargrm Jashan dayi, 
which fell in May and not in June. But Anquetil himself helps us irif; 
meeting this objection. He says in another part of his book J : “ That 
Dar*i-Mehcr, which I am going to describe, is the only one which 
the Parsees have in Surat * (Ic seul que Ics ParscN avaiem a Surate). 
It has been built about 35 or 40 years ago (il a conslruit il y a I ren- 
te cinq ^ quaranle ans) and belongs to Daslur Darab and bis family.” 

Let us with tho help of this statement determine the date of 
the foundation or consecration of this temple. Anquetil sa>s, that it 
was built 35 or 40 years before, but he doc'* not ^,\\ , whether he 
means 35 or 40 years before the time of his visit in 1760 or Ix'fore the 
time when he wrote or published his book in 1771. I?ul to be on tjie 
safe side, let us take it that he meant 1771, the dale of his publication. 
Again to be still more on the safe side, of the two number, 35 or 40, 
let Us take the lesser number 35. Thus, on bis own statement, 
Darab's temple was built 35 years before 1771, i, c., in 1736. In that 
year (1736), Darab had not as yet turned Kadmi. He was then still 
Shihlnshllii. It was in 1745, that he became Kadmi and became the 
head of the sect. Thus, we see the justification for the day of conse- 
cration and annhersary of bis temple being the Adarg^n Jash«in day, 
according to the calendar of the Shihanshahis. 


IX. 

CONCLUSION. 

From all the above considerations, I come to the conclusion, that 
What are the Anquetil’s statement about llie visit of the fire- 

facts and what in- temple is a mixture of facts ai‘d ol incorrect 

correct exaggera- exaggerations or boastings, of what had actually 
’ occurred and of what Anquetil added from his own*^ 

imagination to give a colour of a great risky adventure to his visit. 
The facts are the following : — 

I. It may be true, that he saw the building ol a Fire-temple from 
^ilhin, on 20th June 1760, probably a rainy day, Il was a day, on which 
the sacred fire of the temple was removed, probably because the temple 
was being white-washed by non-Parsees for its coming anniversary^^ 
on the 23rd of June 1760, Probably, Darab asked his son to perform" 
the Bui-dAdan ceremony for feeding the fire, to give Anquetil an idea 

* Zend Ave»ta, Tome 11 , p. 568, 

^ t. e,rin the City itself, i>tbers beintf jn the Huburbfi. 




of the ceremony, an ordinary household fire being brought into uee 
for the occasion. This is what is done and can be done even now. 

2. It may be true, that he went in with a sabre and a pistol ; but he 
did that in his usual European dress, as almost all Europeans carried 
sword and pistol in those days. 

3. It may be true, that he was accompanied by a peon as many 
Europeans u»ed to be so accompanied in those days. 

4. It may be true, that he inspected the temple for about an hour, 
and understood all things from Darab. He may have taken notes of 
what he saw, and perhaps even took measurements of the place, or 
the measurements, etc. , were supplied to him by Dastur Darab at the 
time or later on, « 

But, all the following matters stated or implied by Anquetil are not 
true but are the results of his imagination and invented to give a 
colour to his visit: — 

1. It is not true, that he went disguised as a Parsee and that 
Darab arranged for such a clandestine visit. 

2. It is not true, that Darab consented to show Anquetil the temple 
for the trifle of “ a small present ” from him and for the hope of a rid^ 
ill his palanquin. 

3. It is not true, that Darab asked for a small offering for the fire, 
or that ho tried to squeeze it out of him. 

4. It is not true, that Darab hesitated to show him the Yazashneh- 
khlneh. 

In short, AnquetiPs visit was an open day visit and not a clandestine 
visit in a Parsee dre.ss. What happened was, 
notWn^ to^ \e would ordinarily happen, and what happens 

ashamed of. under similar circumstances even now. There was 

nothing for which Darab had the least reason to 

be ashamed. 

About 50 or 60 years ago, the late Dr. Haug was given an oppoftu* 
nily to see many Parsee ceremonies and rites. I remember myself bc^ 
ing at two such mock-services. One w^as arranged in 1886 or 1887 at 
the Appa Bag by the late Dastur Dr. Jamaspjee Minocherjee Jamas- 
pasa, to be shown to the late Professor James Darmesteter, w^ho was 
accompanied by Sir John Jardine, then a Judge of our High Court 1 
remember this instance, because I was asked by Dastur Jamaspji to 
explain the ritual, etc., to Professor Darmesteter when' it was ^itig 
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performed* The other instance was , 1 think, in 1901, when the 
Mr. K. R. Kama had arranged to show the Yasna ceremony m the 
Dady Seth Fire-temple to Professor A. W. Jackson of the Cotumbiai.' 
University of America. 1 remember having showm a Parsee Firfr'^ 
temple in the Cola Lane in the fort in Bombay, to Mr. Kettridge 
America, a few days before its second consecration when the temple 
was rebuilt. Not to go far in the past, take the case of Rev. Dr. 
Moulton, who is in our midst at present. He tells me, that he 
was given an opportunity to see a part of the Yasna ceremony at’* 
Kurachee by Dastur Dr. Dhalla, w'ho got it performed at his place. 
As said above, Dr. Moulton, while attending at the Navjole ceremony 
:of the child of my friend Mr. Rustom Burjorji I'aymaster, on 2and 
December la^st year, had an opportunity to see the inside, except the 
sanctum sanctorum where the consecrated fire was burning, of the 
oldest Parsee temple, the Dady Seth Fire-temple, a temple of the 
first grade (an Atash BehrAm) which was then being repaired. He 
even saw the Yazashna-gah there.' 

I think that a similar thing was done by Dastur Darab. He must 
have called Anquetil to his Fire-temple from wdiich the sacred fire must 
have been removed for the time being. Anquetil went there openly, 
dressed in his usual European dress, and was shown the ritual ot 
Bui-dld4n, /. c., feeding the fire by Darab’j. son at the direction of his' 
father ; and that was done at a time earlier than that of the seltiyig 
in of the Aiwisrulhrem gah, the actual lime when the sacred fire is 
fed with sandal accompanied by a religious service. 1 myself had 
done 111*1901, a thing similar to what, 1 think, Darab did. The Seth 
Jejeebhoy Dadabhoy Fire-temple, of which I was then in charge, 
was under reparation in March-April 1901, So, when the consecrated 
fire was removed from the fire-chamber to another place for the time 
being, to admit the non-Parsee labourers, I took to the fire-temple 
Mademoiselle D. Menant and Professor Jackson, who had, during that 
year, come to India to study Parseeism in its home in Bombay 
and Gujerat. 1 showed them the temple and also the fire-chambesr 
with all its accessories, except the sacred fire, which was re- 
moved from if. 1 could have, had 1 liked, and if they had wished, 
even placed an ordinary' fire upon the fire vase, to gi\e them a complete 
Idea ot the fire-chamber with its fire. I had also my library in that 
year in the Fire-temple Itself and I remember having shown it also to 

^ After writing the above and after reading this paper, 1 sdiowod on 17th Februar} 1916 to 
Dr. D. B. Spooner, the excavator of the Pataliputra Perseipolitan palace-room, the above 
Dady Seth Atasb-Behram and the Manockji Seth h Adardn, which were both being repaired. 
7 a]«o diowed the Dady Seth Ataiib-fiehram on Wednenday, the apth March ic»i6, to Rev. 
JStAymt Qtaplain of a British Regiment. , 
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the above visitors. I had also the pleasure of supplying a detail plan 
of this temple to the late Prof. James Darmesteter. ^ 

From all these facts, we see, that what can legitimately be done 
now, was done by Dastur Darab. But, Anquetil, to lake some false 
credit of having done an extraordinar\' fact, gives the act an air cf 
illegitimacy. 

One could have perhaps easily contradicled Anquetil, had some of 
Darab’s papers been available. But all his books 
Loss of Darab s papers were lost in the great fire of 1837 at 

Surat, when his Dar-i-Meher and his adjoining 
house, with all their furniture, books, and papers were burnt. It is 
said, that the inmates had to leave the house suddenly to save their lives, 
and saved nothing but the clothes in which they were clad. 

All honour is due to Anquetil, and all our homage is due to his 
memory, for his great adventure of having enlisted as a soldier at first 
and started to come to India to study Zoroastrianism in its adopted 
home, and to be the first to open the eyes of Western Scholars to the 
ancient Persian lore. Bdl, it is a pity, that in order to give some false 
brilliance to his work, he overstated, exaggerated and even mis-stated 
facts and willingly or unwillingly defamed the good name of a learned 
Dastur. 


l 'uU " Lc Zend .\\esta/’ par James Darmesteter Premier Volume, p. LVIII, Plate I. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 15th April 1915. 
Rev. Dr. D* Mackichan, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 

There wore also present Messrs. J. G. E. Mvtcrilfe, P. N. Daruvala, 
K. C. Rushton, Dr. J. J. Modi. Rev. Father R. Zimmcrinann, 
.Messrs. K. Natarajan, Kuvalaya Raj, R. N. Munshi, W. H. Ogston, 
and Rev, R. M. Gray, the Acting Honorary Secretary. 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshodji Modi, read his paper on the “ Ancient History 
oi Suez Canal from the times of the old Egjptian kings downwards,” 
After the conclusion of the paper, the President moved a hearty vote 
of thunks to Dr. Modi for his interesting paper. 

A meeting of tlie Society was held on Thursday, the 21st of October 

‘915- 

Rev, Dr. D. Mackichan, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 

There were also present Messrs. L. N. Banaji, Kuvalaya Raj, and 
Rev. R. M. Gray, the Honorary Secretary. A few visitors were also 
present. 

Dr. Modi read a paper on “ Hamza Isfahan! ; a peep into Arabic 
Histories in the matters Iranian,” by Mr. G. K. Nariman. 

Dr. Modi proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Nariman for his interest* 
ing and learned paper, which was carried. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Thur-sday, the 25th November 

* 9 * 5 - 

The Hon. Justice Sir John Heaton, I.C.S., 

President in the Chair. 

Tliere were also present, the Hort. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah, Rev. 
Dr. R. Scott, Messrs. J. E. Aspinwall, Kuvalaya Raj, B. V. Wasudeo, 
V. P. Vaidya, R. N. Munshi, Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare, Messrs. 
J. S. Sansgiri, A. B. Agaskar, P. V. Kane, Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, 
and Rev. R, M. Gray, the Honorary S^cretaiy^ 
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After some discussion it was resolved to subscribe to *' Land and 
Water” from 1916. 

Proposed by Mr. J, E. Aspinw-all, 

Seconded b> Mr. V. P. Vald>a, 

Carried. 

and to the “Cevlon Antiquary” for one year. 

Proposed by Mr. V. P. Vaidya, 

Seconded by Mr. J. E. Aspinwall. 

Carried. 

« 

Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya read his paper on ** Harsha and his 
times.” 

Mr. P. V. Kane proposed a vote of thanks to Rao Bahadur C. V. 
Vaidya for his interesting and learned paper. The proposal having 
been seconded by Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare v^as unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya proposed and Justice Shah seconded ^ that Rao 
Bahadur C. V. Vaidya s paper be printed in the Society *s Journal, 

Carried. 


A meeting of the Society w«is held on Thursday, the i6th December 

1915- 


The Hon Justice Sir John Heaton, I.C.S , 

President in the Chair. 

Theie were also present, Mrs. W. D. Sheppard, Messrs. G, K. 
Nariman, Kuvalaya Raj, J. S. Sansgiri, R N. Munshi, J. P, Watson, 
Rao Bahadur S. T, Bhandare, Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. Father R. 
Zimmermann, and Rev. R. M, Gray, the Honorary Secretary. A few 
visitors, among whom as Dr. J. Hope Moulton, the distinguished 
Zoroastrian Scholar, also attended the meeting. 

Dr. Jixanjl Jamshedji Modi read his paper on ** Anquetil Du Perron 
of Paris : India as seen by him in 1755-61.” 

Mr. G. K. Nariman proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Modi for his 
interesting and learned paper. The proposition being cordially 
seconded by Dr. J, Hope Moulton was unanimously carried. 
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A meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the yth • 

1916. 

The Hon. Justice Sir John Heaton, t.C.S,,' 

President in the Chair. 

Tliere were also present Dr. J. J. Modi, Rev. Father R. Zimmii^-'; 
^ann, Messrs. A. F. Kindersley, R. N. Munshi, L, N. Banaji, Gi ifci' 
l^ariman and Kuvalaya Raj. 

Dr. J, J. Modi read his paper on “ Anquetil Du Pcrren Of 
and Daslur Darab of Surat.” 

After a few remarks by Rev. R. Zimmermann and Mr. G. K. Nari- 
man, a hearty vote of thanlcs was moved to Dr. >Iodi for his interest- 
ing and learned paper. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 3rd March I9x6«^ 
Rev. Dr. R. Scott, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 

The following members attended the meeting : — Miss Seercen S,' 
Paruck, The Hon. Mr. Justice L. A. Shah, Dr. J. J. Modi, Messrs, V. 

• P. Vaidya, H. J. Bhablia, G. K. Nariman, and Rev. R, M. Gray, 
the Honorary Secretary. 

There were also present a few visitors among whon^ were Dr. J, 
Hope Moulton and Mr. Ratan Tata. 

Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Modi read his paper on ** Dr. Spooner’s recent archaeological. 
ex.cavations at Paialiputra and the question of the influence of ancient 
Persia upon India.” 

After a few remarks by Dr. Moulton and Mr. G. K. Nariman, Dr. ^ 
Scott proposed a cordial vote of thanks to Dr, Modi for his interesting . 
and suggestive paper and to Mr. Ratan Tata for his valuable help 
in promoting Archaeological work in India. 
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